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PREFACE. 

During the excursioD, which produced this small 
Tolume, 1 began, with an intention of sketching a series 
of short articles, in some degree popular and general 
in their character, and still of such a cast as would ad- 
mit of their being thrown, occasionally, into the Ameri- 
can Journal of Science. . 

Before the close of the journey, these remarks, al- 
though written hastily, in public houses, and in steam- 
boats,, became too extensive for the object first intend- 
ed. For reasons, with which it is, perhaps, unnecessa- 
ry to trouble the reader, it has since been thought ad- 
visable to print them, afler due revision, in the form in 
which they now appear. 

The geological notices are, with few exceptions, pla- 
ced under distinct heads, and may, without inconven- 
ience, be omitted by those to whom they are uninterest- 
ing. But, the geological features of a country, being 
permanent — being intimately connected with its scene- 
ry, with its leading interests, and even with the very 
character of its population, have a fair claim to delinea- 
tion in the observations of a traveller ; and this course, 
however unusual with us, is now common in Europe. 
I regret that my limited time did not admit of more ex- 
tended and complete observations of this nature, and I 
cannot flatter myself that they are always free from 
error. 

!l The historical remarks and citations have been the 

more extended, from an impression, that less has been 

^ said by travellers in America, than might have been ex- 

pected, of scenes and events, which, to Americans, I 

'4 conceive, must ever be subjects of the deepest interest. 

oJ The friend, in whose company this tour was made^ 

having been in the habit, when travelling, of taking 
hasty outlines of interesting portions of scenery, and of 
finishing them after his return, did, in this instance, the 
same ; and, although when executed, they werd not in- 

y 1* ' .• 
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tended ibr publication, the drawiDg;9, which illastrate 
some of the scenes in this work, were, at my request, 
furnished bj him. 

The engraver, Mr. S. S. Jocelyn, of New^Haven, a 
young man of twenty, almost entirely self-taught^ evin- 
ces talents, deserving of encouragement, and which 
have been highly spoken of^ by th^ first historical pain- 
ter in this country. 

This Uttle accidental work does not assume the digni- 
ty of a book of travels ; it contains no adventure, and 
claims to be merely a series of remarks, and of state- 
ments of facts, respectii^ some portions of this country, 
and of a neighboring province. 

BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 

VtUt CoOegt, Auguit lUh^ 1820. 






PREFACE 



TO THE SECOND EDITION. 



The first edition of tbb book, although a large one^ 
having been a sood wbite exhausted, and the inquiry 
for it still continuing, on the part of those who visit 
Lower Canada, and the intervening countries, I have ' 
consented, at the request of the respectable Individual, 
who undertakes the publication, to revise these *< Re- 
marks'' for another Edition. 

The principal object has been, to correct a number 
of errors, generally, however, not of primary impor- 
tance, which have been pointed out to me, by the kind- 
ness of several friends and correspondents. To those 
who have sent anonymous communications, I now re- 
turn my thanks, for the candid manner in which they, as 
well as others, have treated the subject, and I have 
shownfmy sense of the value of all these suggestions, by 
adopting them, except in one case, where I have stated 
my authority. — I allude to the death of Baron Dieskau. 

I have not thought it necessary, to add a map, as sug- 
gested by one of my unknown friends, because, the 
country travelled over, is already so well delineated, in 
many maps. 

Since the publication of this book, I have again visited 
the Lakes and the battle grounds, and have therefore, in 
the present edition, interspersed various additional. re- 
marks, observations, and notices of historical facts^ 
which, perhaps, may be found to add to the value of the 
work, as a pocket companion of travellers. 

Possibly the reader may think it fortunate, that the 
feeble state of my health has prtivented these additions 
from being still more extended. 
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As this little volume has been recently republished in 
London,* I have to regret, that the reprint had not been 
mide from the present edition, that four of the plates 
were omitted, and that for the vignette in tlie the title 
page, a verj poor wood cut has been substituted. It 
is but justice however to say, that the four prints which 
have been preserved viz. one of Monte Video — one of 
Quebec, and both those of Lake George, are beautifully 
executed. 

It may not be improper to add, that besides nume- 
rous expressions of approbation, as regards the correct^ 
ness of this work, received from intelligent and respect- 
able inhabitants of Canada, I have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of the direct revision and correction of two Eng- 
lish Gentlemen, attached to the British army, and I have 
in the present edition, availed myself of all the criti- 
cisms, which they have been so kind as to make. 

I shall venture to close these remarks by an extract 
of a letter from one of these gentlemen. 

'* 1 beg leave to make my best acknowledgements, for 
the gratification I experienced in perusing your sketches 
of Canada. The shortness of your stay among us, pre- 
Tented your entering into those details,on ou r constitution, 
administration, tone of society, general happiness, virtue, 
agriculture, scenery, geology, &c. which might have 
given occasion for a few more corrections. 1 consider 
your little work as a most faithful and spirited transcript 
of the impressions which our rivers, cities, commerce, 
language ^c. and the external coat or surface of our so- 
ciety, make on a transient visitor. Its tendency is 
highly conciliatory and friendly, and it will always be 
quoted as a just and pleasing picture of these countries 
for the year 1820." B. S* 

Y. C. Mj.y, 15, 1824. 

* Id a collection of voyages aod travels by Sir R. Phillips, & Co, 
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TOUR, ^c. 



Remarkt mukj m a ikori iomr^ between Hartford and 
» Qaebec^ in the autumn of I8l<>. 

Relaxation and hetltb, and the gratification 
of a reasonable curiof^'^.were our immediate mo- 
tif^es, for lindertaking 't^P'jouraey.i Quebec was 
our ultimate destinatioii^ but we were not disposed 
to neglect interesting intervening objects, and as we 
were unincutxibered by business, and travelled bj 
ourselves, we were masters in a good degree, of our 
own movements. 

On the twenty-first day of September, we left 
Hartford for Albany. A blustering equinoctial gale, 
bad been howling for two days, but without rain, and, 
aa a severe drought bad long prevailed, clouds of 
dust rose, in incessant eddies, and, driving before a 
violent wind, filled the atmosphere, and en?elG|>ed 
every object* Wt W€fre not hpwever preveiited by 
the storm of sand and dust from setting out, nor, by 
the rain which soon followed, from proceeding. 
The fine turnpike upon which we commenced our 
journey, was, but a few years sinee, « UMst rugged 
uAcooiforlable road; aow we passeil it with ease 
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and rapidity, scarcely perceiviag its beautiful undu' 
lations, which, gradually rising, as we receded from 
the Connecticut river, brought us, within an hour 
to the foot of Talcot moontatn. 

MONTE VIDEO. 

Afterconstantly ascending for nearly three milesi 
we reached the highest ridge of the mountain, from 
which a short but steep declivity, brought us to a 
small rude plain, terminated at a moderate distance, 
by the western brow, down which the same fine 
turnpike road is continued. From this plain, the 
traveller who wishes to visit a spot called Monte 
Video, remarkable for the extraordinary beauty of 
its natural scenery, will turn directly to the north, 
into an obscure road, cut through the woods, by the 
proprietor of the place to which it leads. The 
road is rough, and the view bounded on the east, by 
the ridge, which, in many places, rises in perpen- 
dicular cliffs, to more than one hundred feet above 
the general surface of the summit of the mountain. 
On the west, you are so shut in by trees, that it is 
only occasionally, and for a moment, that you per* 
ceive there is a valley immediately below yon. 

At the end of a mile and an half, the rOad ter- 
minates at a tenant's house, built in theClotbit Style^ 
and through a gate of the same description, you en* 
ter the cultivated part of this very singular country 
residence. ' ' 

Here the Dcene is immediately changed. The 
trees no longer intercept yottrc view upon the left, 
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aad jrou look almost perpendiculariy, into a v^Siej 
oi <extreme beaaty, and great extent, in the faigbe^t 
j^ito <rf cidtiTatibn, and which, nkbough apparendy 
vrfthio reach, is six buadred and forty feet below you. 
At the right, tho ridge, which haa, until now, been 
your boundary, and seemed an impassable barrier, 
suddenly breaks off, and disappears, but rises again 
at the distance of half a mile, in bold gray masses, 
to the height of one hundred aqd twenty feet, 
crowned by Coirest treei, above which appears a 
toi^Rer of die Banae colour as tlie rocks. 

The space or hollow caused by the absence of 
the Hdga, or what may be wtf j^operly eallid the 
iiftdb iotie of the mountain, is t)ccupied by a dei^p 
lake, of the paifast water^neariy half a mite in length, 
«ui flMnawliat leaa ihan hdf that width. Diiiectly 
Wfone you, t6 the north, from this eottage or tenant's 
hbose and extending half a mile, is ji jMie of iDulti- 
ration, uikihelotod, and inters^ehied with trees, in 
the e^idre of whidb^ stands die houses Thb ground 
is gently undulating, bounded on the west by tHe 
p^cipice which overlooks tb^ Farmiogtoii vaVey, 
and iocliniiig getitly to the east, where it is termiua*- 
ted by the fine margin of trees, that skirt the Iake« 
After entering the gate, a broad foot- path, leaving 
the carriage joad, passes off to the left, and is carri- 
ed along the western brow of the mountain, until 
passing the house, and reaching the northern ex« 
tremity of this litile domain, it conducti you almost 
imperceptibly, round to the foot of the ellffs, on 
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which the Tower stands. It tbeo gradually passes 
down the north extremity of the iake» where k 
unites with other paths, at a white picturesque build- 
ing, overshadowed with trees, standing on the edge 
of the water, commapdiog a view of :he whole of 
it, and open on every side during the warm weather, 
forming at that season, a delightful summer house, 
and in the winter being closed, it serves as a shel* 
ter for the boat. There is also another path which 
beginning at the gate, but leading in a contrary di- 
rection, and passing to the right, conducts you up the 
ridge^ to what is now the summit of the south rock, 
whose top, having fallen off, lies scattered in huge 
fragments and massy ruins, around and below you. 

From' this place you have a view of the lake, of 
the boat at anchor on itssurface, gay with its stream- 
ers and snowy awning : of the white building at the 
north extre1i|k|| of the water, and, (rising immedi- 
ately above it,) of forest trees and bold rocks, in- 
termingled with each other, and surmounted by the 
Tower. 

To the west, the lawn rises gradually from the 
water, until it reaches the portico of the house, near 
the brow of the mountain, beyond which, the west- 
ern valley is again seen. 

To the east and north, the eye wanders over the 
great valley of Connecticut river, to an almost 
boundless distance, until the scene fades away, 
among the klue and indistinct mountains of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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^ The carriage road, leaving the two foot-paths, 
^ast described,) at the gate, {lasses the cottage an4its 
appendages, incliniBg at first dowa towards the wa- 
ter, and then following the undulations of the ground, 
where the aseent is the eeriest, winds gently up to 
the flaion whidi the house stands. Along this r6ad 
the bof»e, ibetowefy the lake, &c« occasionally ap- 
pear and disappear, through the openings in the 
trees ; in some parts of it, all these objects are shut 
front your view, and in no part is the distant view ^ 
seen, until passing through the last group of shrub- 
bery near the house, you suddenly find yourself 
within a few yards of the brow of the mountain, and 
the valley with all its distinct minuteness, immedi- 
ately belf w, where every object is as perfectly visi- 
ble, as if placed ^pon a map. Through the whole of 
thia lovely scene, which appears a perfect garden, 
the Farmington river pursues its Qo^se, sometimes 
sparkling through imbowering trees, then stretching 
in a direct line, bordered with shrubbery, blue, and 
«till, like a clear canal, or bending in graceful sweep?, 
round white farm houses, or through meadows of 
the deepest green. 

The view from the house towards the east, pre- 
sents nothing but the lake at the foot of the lawn, 
bounded on tb^ north and south by lofty ciif&, and 
on the opposite shore, by a lower balfrier of rocks, 
intermixed with forest trees, from amongst which, a 
road is seea to.isstke, passing to the south along the , 

btink of the. water, acid although' perfectly safe, 

2* 
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appears to form, from that quarter, a dangerdus en- 
' trance to this retired spot. 

Every thiag io tbis view, is calculated to i&ake a& 
impression of tbe moat entire aeclusiott; Cmt, be- 
joad the water, and tbe open growBd in flue tmdie- 
diate neighbourhood of the house, rocks and fereits 
al9ne meet tbeey e, and appear to separate you from 
all tbe rest of the world. But at the 8am<» moment 
that you are contemplating this ^cture of the deep- 
est 8olitude,^you may without leaving your place, 
merely by changing your position, see through one 
of the long Gothic windows of the same room, 
which reach to a level with tbe turf, the glowing 
western valley, one vast-iibeet of cultivation, filled 
with inhabitants, and so near,that with the |tid only of 
a common spy-glass, you distinguish the motions of 
every individual who is abroad in the neighbouring 
village, even tp.the frolicks of the children, land the 
active industry of the domestic fowls, seeking their 
food, or watching over, and providing for tbeir 
young. From the same window also, when the 
morning mist, shrouding the world below and fre- 
quently hiding it completely from view, still leaves 
the summit of the mountain in clear sunshine, you 
may hear through the dense medium, the mingled 
sounds, occasioned by preparation «for the rural oc- 
cupations oMbe day. 

From the boat or summer house, several paths 
diverge ; one of which, leading lo the northeast, af- 
ter passing thrbogh a narrow defile, is divided into 



« 

two branches ; the first passes romid the lake, and 
geueraliy out of sight of it, fer a quarter of a mile, 
until descending a very steep bank, through a grove 
of evergreens, so dark as to be ahnost impervious to 
tile rajs of the s^n, even at noon day, it brings you 
suddenly and unexpectedly dut, upon the east- 
em margin of the water, into the sam« road wUofa 
was seen from the opposite aide, and from thence 
along it^ to the cottage, beyond the foot of the 
south rock. The other branch of the path, after 
leaving the defile, passes to the east side of the 
northern ridge, and thence you ascend through the 
woods, to its summit, where it terminates at the 
Tower, standing within a few rods of ttie edge of the 
precipice. The tower is a hexagon, of sixteen feet 
diameter, and fifty-five feet high ; the ascent, of about 
eighty steps, on the inside, is easy, and from the 
top which is nine hundred and sixty feet above the 
level of Connecticut riVer, you have at one view, dl 
diose objects which have been seen separately from 
the different stations below* The diameter of the 
view in two directions, is more than ninety miles, 
extendii^ into the neighbouring states of Massa- 
chusetts and New-York, and comprising the spires 
of more than thirty of tbe-nearest towns and villa- 
ges. The little spot of cultivation surrounding the 
house, and the lake at your feet, with its pictur- 
esque appendages of winding paths, and Gothic 
buildings^ shot in by rocks and foreats, compose the 
fore'^round of this grand Panorama. 
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Oo the western side, the Farmington vallej ap- 
peara, in still greater beaut jiban ev;ea fr0m the tow-> 
er brow, and is seen to a greater extent, presenting 
many objects which were not visible from any oth- 
er quarter. On the east, is spread before jroo, the 
great plain throogk which the Connecticut river 
wands i4is course, and upon the borders of which the 
towns and villages are traced for more than forty 
miles. The most considerable place within sight, 
is Hartford, where, although at the distance of eight 
miles in a direct line, you see, with the aid of a 
glass, \he carriages passing at the intersectidn of 
the streets, and distinctly trace the motion and po- 
sition of the vessels, as they appear, and vanish, up- 
on the river, whose broad sweeps are seen like a 
auccossion of Jakes, extending through the valley. 
The whole of this magnificent picture, including in 
its vast extent, cultivated plains and rugged moun- 
tains, rivers, towns, and villages, is encircled by a 
distant outline of blue mountains, rising in shapes of 
endless variety. 

The annexed prints, Nos. 1 and 2, will give some 
illustrations. of the scenery on the top of the moun- 
tain. They exhibit different views of the lake, the 
cultivated lawn, the buildings, the surrounding for- 
est, and rooky pinnacles and tower; but still, it 
must be remembered} that they give only some 
parts of the scene ^n the top of the mountain, with- 
out conveying any adequate idea» of the altitude 
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of the place, and scarcely a gliol^pse of the remote 
scenery. Indeed, a full illustration of the beauties 
of this moantain, would require a port folio of iriews^ 
and would fofm a fine subject for the pencil of a 
master. 

As the beauty and grandeur of this place depend, 
principany,upon certain generaVfact8,relative to the 
geological structure and consequent scenery of the 
middle region of Connecticut, it may not be amiss 
to sketch, in a very general way, what I believe has 
been no where sketched* at all. 



Scentrt/ and Geology of the Middle Region of Cbn* 

nectictit* 

> 

Among the objects which most powerfully arrest 
the attention of a traveller, natural scenery gene- 
rally occupies a distinguished place. No person, 
however heedless in. observation, or torpid in feel- 
ing, can fail to experience some degree of interest in 
the features drawn upon the face of the earth by 
the band of the Almighty, or to preserve some 
recollections of them, £vep those whose views* 
rise not above their immediate occupations, and 
who contemplate the earth only as a place on which 
they may live and act, and as a reservoir from which 

'^'This it 00 longer true : Mr. Hitchcpck in the 7th Vol. p# thp 
Americui Journal of Science, Ue, bu receatljr siyea an iylereit^ 
ing sketch, (1824.) 
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•molument may tow, are still aitoative to detp 
fltucls and Pockjr 4«ffl0B, to dangei^iiB luigs and 
joaambes, aod to oioufrtaiD chaios, whrni tfacj defeat 
or edhaoee the toUs of cdtivatiooi or oppoaie ISw* 
midable obstacles to travelliog. Natiooal cbaraoter 
often receives its peculiar cast from natural scenery. 
!l%e hardy mountaineer, ix least in the early stages 
of society, indtincttv^y despises aod easily sitbdoes 
the soft infatfbitant of riefa aH^vial plains ; and the 
pecifliar characfteristics of the Scotch Highlander, 
of the Seittouin Arab, anfdef the IBndu, are derived 
as much from the mouiftains, tife sandy deserts, and 
the luxuriant vll)iet «»4t^ins2 whict^ th^y re- 
spectively inhabit, as from other causes. Natural 
seeaei^ is thei^fore, al#^s tiroiittry of observation, 
and it will be a nevenjfSilliflg^ source of delight ta 
those, who, though perhaps not thenHselFes painters 
or poet3, participate in any degree in their faculties 
and perceptions 3 and find in mountains, plains, and 
vallies — in streams, lakes, and woods — in cataracts 
and caverns— in cultivated regions, and in untamed 
solitudes — in narrow defiles, and in the boundless 
fiorizop,^ever varying sources of pleasure, and inex- 
haustible topics of admiration and praise. 

Neither should it be forgotten, that the peculiar 
features of every landscape are not fortuitous. The 
nature of the rocks, which, more or less prominentia 
or buried at a greater or less depth, form the firiA 
substratum of every country, determines also the 
lineaments of the surface; and although the Arab of 



tt« desert^ i^fiH^ibe loqk^i Qilee hn bouttdkwi Mam 
of $am4f m4 t|ie l^fofffffgiltQi whtk be oliortis bis 
SQowj mountains^ is unconscious pf this truth, it i9> 
s^Uifta ^cqai^HicMito «vt9iy Hit^Uigent mind* 

l^huMM^rii floejpflrjr i«;ittl}p«td7.eoniieQtA4 iritii 
It^f moriil feeiingt utililyy «od inqtmctioB. 

In no oovBtrf p»erb»pf, is i% tome vwried . thso in 
North Ameirieg, tnd ilicopsitiidj bears a dose rela- 
tion to the geologic) slmeiluf • of the different re- 
gjioqs. Even in so liteited a country as Connecti- 
cut, ther« a.re features so ividdy didbrent, as hardlj 
ID escape the obeev^atioo of the most negligent traT^ 
etler* The greater pan of this stated being compos** 
ed of primitive fdNrmailions., exhibits the usual aspect 
of sqch countries, and is^ wilb few exceptions, (and 
tbose relating princely to the alhiFioa of rirers 
and of the sea abore,) billy or moimtafittouB. 

In most parts of Connecticut, the traveEfef passes 
a succession of bills and bollowa, bounded by large 
cnrvosy. sc^motimes sinking deep and rising bigb, so 
as to oreate greal inequalitjr.of eurlace^-^aaconfis and 
descents frequently arduous $ but: rarely, except at 
fissures and chasms, exhibiting high naked tepcipi- 
ces of rock. 

Bat, the hills aed mounlains are not all similar in 
their outline, and, in one region in particular, the 
physiognomy of the country is very pecubar. 

At New- Haven, coramenees the region ofse* 
condary trap or greenstone, referred to aboye. It 
compjetely interse^^ts the state, aed the state of 
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Mtsstehusetts, like a bek) ud even passes to tbe 
confines ofthe states of Vennont and New-IIanip« 

sbire* 

Through the whole extent of this district^ as in a 
great valley among the ridges, the Connecticut river 
flows, except below Middletown^ near which the 
river passes through a barrier of primitive country, 
which continues uninterruptedly to the ocean, a dis- 
tance of twenty •five or thirty miles. 

In the mean time, the trap region passes ofiT in a 
direction south-westerly, and obliquely, with re- 
spect to the Connecticut river, and to the sea coast : 
it intersects parts of Durham,Guilford,and Branford, 
and unites again with the primitive in East-Haven, on 
the eastern side of New-Haven harbour. There, 
near the light-house, granite ledges are found conti- 
guous to, although not, {as yet,) in absolute contact 
with the trap. 

The .other boundaries of this region of second- 
ary trap or greenstone^ (as it is more frequently 
called, may be thus stated^ with sufficient accuracy. 
The primitive forms the western termination of 
New-Haven harbour, and proceeding northerly, 
through parts of the towns of Woodbridge, Chesh* 
ire, Wolcott, Bristol, Burlington, Canton, and Gran- 
by, crosses into Massachusetts by South-Hampton, 
Northampton, Hatfield, Deerfield, Greenfield, and 
Bernardston, and terminates very nearly at the Ver- 
mont line. Returning, on the Eastern side, this re- 
gion isbounde4 by parts of Northfieid,Montague, 



(jereret, Pelbam, BefcheitowD, Oranby, Sie. and 
pamng into Connecticiil at Soiiier8*«»it is iMonded 
by paclsof fillkigton, Veraoo, Bottoo, GlasteBbury 
and Chatham: at Om latter place ft again striket 
the Coimecticot rrrer a little beiow MiddletowBi 
iriiere ibis, sketch comiaenccsd** 

This regioD is mope than o«e hundred mileff long, 
and Tariea £di breadth from tliree- mites to ^eety*- 
fiye. Its basM. ia composed o^ stratified recks, in- 
clined to the east generally at a small angle to the 
horizon ; sand stone is the most consf icaoua of 
these roeks, and it has every Tariety, from verj 
fine grained to coarse ; somettmefr the rock, is a 
breccia, or a paddling stone, or a mere conglomerate. 
Generally, beneath the sand stone ire find Tarieties 
of slaty rocks, sometimes impressed with Tegeta- 
bles and fish, and containing small veins of jet and 
coal* 

The most conspicuous feature of this region ia 
composed of the fine ridges of greenstone trap, 
which peirvade it^ generally in the direction of its 
length, and reach from the«ea«sfaore at' New^ Haven, 
with little interruption, to Greenfield and Gill, in- 
the northjoro part of Abssachusetts. ^ 

These ruiges of greenstone repose almost uAiver- 
8all)f npon sand stone,t and as* tbi«' rock is by the 

• I am indebted to Mr. Hitchcock^s geological map fsee Amer. 
Jnorn. ol Science, yol. 1, p. 109,) for a pari of theee boaridaries. 

i The.osly exceptions thet I an acqaainted witb, are <bo»e 
mentioned by Mr. Hitebcoe^ in the iuMeriean Javfsai of 
▼ol. 1, p. 109w 

3 
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consent of all» regarded as a secondary formation, 
proceeding from the ruins of other rocks, it follows, 
of course, that whaterer rock reposes upon it, must 
also be secondary. Hence, theise , greenstone ran- 
ges are called secondary. The rock is called green- 
stone, from its having, genenUiy, a dark bottle green 
colour, and trap, from its being often in the form 
of steps or stairs — the word trap, in the Swedish 
language, from which it is derived, having this sig- 
nification* The constituents of the greenstone trap, 
are, generally, the mineral called hornblende, for 
its basis, with feldspar intimately blended, sometimes 
visibly, and sometimes even in distinct crystals. — 
This rock is not hard, but it is very difficult to break 
-^is sonprous-^endures the weather very well, and 
forms an excellent material for building. 

But the most striking circumstance to a traveller, 
is, the peculiar physiognomy imparted to this re- 
gion by the rocks of which we are speaking. Gen- 
erally, throughout the district whose boundaries 
have been sketched, the greenstone mountains 
rise in bold ridges— stretching often, league* after 
league, in a continued line — or with occasional in- 
terruptions'—or in parallel lines— or in spurs and 
brancheSi One front (and generally it is that which 
looks westerly,) is, in most instances, composed of 
precipitous cliSa of naked frowning rock, hoary with 
time, moss-grown, and tarnished by a superficial 
decomposition. This front is a perfect barrier, look- 
ing like an immense work of art, impassable in most 
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places, composed frequentij of ill formed pillars,"^ 
standing side by side, and receding one behind an- 
other, at difierent elevations, like rude stairs. These 
pillars terminate, at last, m a regular ridge, well de- 
fined,Iik6 the top of a parapet, and g^^nerally crown- 
ed with trees, which, at the elevation of from two 
or three, to seven or eight hund red feet, form a beauti- 
ful verdant fringe, often of evergreens, which is finely 
contrasted with the rocky barrier below. Although 
this is the general form of these hills, some of them 
are conical, or of irregular shapes ; but the barrier- 
form is so common, that, in many parts of (his dis- 
trict, the country seems divided by stupendous walls, 
and the eye ranges along, league after league, with- 
out perceiving an avenue, or a place of egress. 

Most of the ridges are parallel, and it is when 
travelling at tiieir feet, that one is most forcibly 
struck with their castellated appearance« In some 
parts of the district, it is impracticable, for many 
miles, to fii^ a passage for a road, or for a stream/, 
and both, when they cross the direction of the ridg^ 
es, are wound through narrow rocky defiles, often 
singularly picturesque and wild, with their lofty im- 
pending clifi^, and with their fallen ruins. Indeed, 
the imn^ense masses of ruins which, both in this dis- 
trict, and in the similar districts of other countries, 
are collected at the feet of the greenstone ridges, 

* Iniome places, as od the froDt of Mount Holyoke, near North- 
ampton, they are regular pillars, like those of the Giant's Cause- 
jray. 
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form a very striking obect. Often tbej slope, with 
a very sharp acclivity, half, or two thirds of tiie way 
up the mountain, and terminate only at the rodcy 
barrier; the ruins are composed of masses of erery 
size, from that of a pebble, which may be thrown 
at a bird, to entire clifis and pillars, of many tons 
weight, which, from time to time, fall, with fearful 
concussion, into the rallies. This kind of rocky 
avalanche is so common among the greenstone 
mountains, that it is often heard, and sometimes, in 
the stillness of night, by those who Uve in the Ticra* 
ity. 

The cause is obvious. The greenstone rocks 
are often composed of contiguous, separate piltart 
or portions, connected only by juxta^positioo^ and 
severed by fissures both vertical and horizontal ; 
into the former, the rain and snow water fitters ^ 
and when it freezes^ the rocks are, by the well 
known* and irresiftiible expansion of the cbngeahi^ 
water, strained asunder, and whenever, either by 
the gradual undermining, poduced by the weather^ 
or by the stone diggers, who fearlessly work under 
the impending cliffs, their centre of gravity ceases 
to be supported^ they come thundering down, like 
the Alpine glaciers, and strew their ruins beneath. 

The two bluffi at New-Haven, called the East 
and the West Rock, hare been (especially the for- 
mer,) in a great measure despoiled of their ruins, 
and, to some extent, even of their columns, in order 
to supply the demands of architecture; bat in most 
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parts of the greenstone region of Connecticut eind 
Massachttsettdi the venerable piles are undisturbed, 
and the hoary columns, tempest-beaten for ages, 
stand, the durable monutiaents of other times* « 

On th^ side of the greenstone ranges, opposite 
td that Which presents k mural llront, there is gene*- 
trally ft gradual slope ; ofiennbt of difficult ascent, 
and covered with trees and verdure, so that a trav" 
«lier coming first upon the front, or the rear, would, 
if unaccustomed to such mountains, have no correct 
idea of the opposite side. 

Such are the outlines of the scenery, and of the 
rocks tlpon which it depends, in the middle region 
of Connecticut. 

It enables us to understand the peculiarities of 
the beadtiful and grand scenery of Monte Video, 
Which makes this villa, with its surrounding ob- 
jects, quite without a parallierin America, and prob* 
abljr with few in the world. 

To advert again, briefly, to a few of its leading 
peculiarities. It stands upon the very top of one 
of the highest of the. greenstone ridges of Connecti- 
cut, at an elevation of more than one thousand, two 
hundred feet above the sea, and of nearly seven hun- 
dred above the contiguous valley. The villa is al- 
most upon the brow of the precipice; and a traveller 
in the Farmington valley sees it, a solitary tenement, 
and in a place apparently both comfortless and inac- 
cessible, standing Upon the giddy summit, ready, be 
would almost imagine, to be swept away by the 

.3* 
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first blast from the mountaia. The beautiful crj&- 
tal lake is on the top of the same lofty* greenstone 
ridge, and withia a few yards of the house ; it pours 
its superfluous waters ip a limpid stream, dpwn the 
mountain's side^ and affords in winter the most pel- 
lucid ice that can be imagined* Arrived on the top 
of the mountain,^ and confining his attention to the. 
scene at his feet, the traveller scarcely realizes that 
he is elevated above the common surface. The 
lake> the Gothic villa, farm house and offices, the 
gardens, orchards, and serpentine walks, conduct- 
ing the stranger through all the v^neties of moun- 
tain shade, and to the most interesting points of 
view, indicate a beautiful but peaceful scene; but, if 
he lift his eyes, he se^s still above him, on the north, 
bold precipices of naked ro^k, frowning like ancient 
battlements, and on .one of the highest peaks^ the 
tall tower, rising above the trees, and bidding defi^ 
ance to the storms. If be ascend to its top, he con- 
templates an extent, of country that might consti- 
tute a kingdom — populous and beautiful, with vil- 
lages, turrets and towns ; at one time, he sees the 
massy magnificence of condensed Vapour, which re- 
poses, in a vast extent of fog and mist, on the 
Farmington and Connecticut rivers, and defines, 
with perfect exactness, all their windings; at anoth- 
er, the clouds roll below him, in wild grandeur, 
through the contiguous valley, and, should. a thun- 
der storm occur at evening, (an incident which eve- 
ry season presents,) he. would view with delight ^ 
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cbasteaed by awe, the illuminated hills, and corres- 
, ponding holloas,, which every where, fill the great 
vale west of the Talcott Mountain, and alternately 
appear and disappear with the flashes of lightning. 

Descending this mountain to the west, the travel- 
ler is powerfully struck with the view of the enor*- 
mous masses of greens'tone rock, which lie in con- 
fusion upon the slope of the nrauntain. They are 
the largest masses of this kind of rock, that I have 
any where deenr One of them is twenty-five feet 
in diameter. They lie in every form of disorder— 
afone, or piled one on anotheri and plainly evincing, 
agreeably to the general fact in every country, 
where greenstone mountains abound, that -they, 
more than almost any other, cover their declivi- 
ties with fallen ruins ; that in some period of anti- 
quity, the contiguous ridges were vastly more ele- 
vated than at present,- and that these dissevered 
masses, cleaving off from the ridges to which they 
were attached, were precipitated with irresistible 
violence, down the side of the mountain, till they 
found a resting place in solitudes; then trod only by 
the wild beasts, or by the savage aboriginals; 

Alluvial* coubtry succeeds to the Talcott mouc- 
tain^and for miles, we pass over gentle undulations 
abounding with water- worn pebbles. 

The red sand stone which every where in Con- 
necticut, as well as in many other countries, forms 
the basis of the greenstone mountains, makes its, 

* Such traets as Uiis are Doir called ^i^vta/. 
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appearance in various places, and constitutes, along 
mith this species of trap, the most ooittmon buildiflg 
stone of the country; 



COMMENCfiMtlW or THE PRIMITIVE COUNTRY. 

At the distance of thirteen miles fron^ Hartford« 
we crossed the first ridge of gneiss. Thb is a pan 
of the great barrier of primitive rocks whichi as I 
have already stated, bounds the secondary region of 
Connecticut on the west* and in a moment, changes 
both the geology and the picturesque features of the 
country. 

It is worthy of remark, that the primitive coun- 
try, on the eastern side of the Connecticut river, 
comee in at tiearly the same distance fropn Hartford 
as on the western side* As we ascend the Bolton 
bill, going towards Norwich, we come to the prim- 
itive rocks, which there, are mica slate, filled with 
garnets and staurotide. 1 suppose these two boun- 
daries of the primitivCi are therefore about twenty- 
five miles apart* Generally, the boundary of primi- 
tive which limits the great secondary greenstone re- 
gion of Connecticut, already descFibed,is distinguish- 
ed by the contour of the hills, which is rounded, and 
they are commonly of greater elevation than the 
ridges of trap or greenstone. Thujs it is impos- 
sible, for a traveller to. go through the length of 
Connecticut, without traversing its secondary green^ 
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Stone region. As be descends frotn the high 
rounded primitive bills, on either skle, be will 
be struck with tbe distinct ridges of greenstone 
rock, and with the long and often narrow vallies 
between them* Mount Holyoke and mount Tom, 
near Northampton, and the blue hills of MerideD,are 
piarts of these greenstone mounlaius. The State's 
prison of Cooneeticut, or Newgate, is in one of these 
rai^;es, or rather in the sand stone which lies dnder 
it, and from this prison lo New*HaveQ a distance of 
fifty or sixty miles, one rid^s almost at tbe foot of a 
nearly uoioterrupted barrier of fffeftnatone, frequent- 
ly from four to seven or e^^^ hundred feet high. 
It is amusing to obsenre how iBam^iately the mate* 
riak of the fences and of the buildii^, as far as they 
are eonstrueted of stoneg change as sooa as the geol- 
ogy of the country obioges. For some miles, after 
we left the Talcott laoutitaiii, tbe.materials of these 
structures continuf d to his fragmentt of gr^astone 
and of sand stoae ; bu|» as soon as We crossed tbo 
line of the prinditiTe^ these stones disappeared, end 
gneiss and othef primitive roeks began to exhibit 
themselves in .the houses and fences. Thus, these 
structures become in some measure, cabinets of the 
geology of a country, for, the people wiH of course 
collect those stones for use, which are mo$t preva^ 
lent, and in maey instanees^ they will be loose frag* 
ments of the most prevailing rocks ; or, if the stones 
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be obtained by quarrying, the^ they become still 
surer criteria of the nature of the country. 



ZEAL FOR CHURCHES. 

In the valley of Northinjgton we passed a beauti- 
ful new meeting house. It is a handsome specimen 
of architecturci and is one of tbree places of public 
worship, recently erected in this little parish, which, 
a short time since, had only one miserable ruinous 
bouse, situated in the midst of a forest. 

I once attended public worship there on a pleas- 
ant but warm summer sabbath. The house was al- 
most imbowered in aneient forest trees ; it ^as 
smaller than many private dwelling houses — Vfn^ 
much dilapidated by time,' which had furrowed the 
gray unpainted shingles and clapboards, with many 
water-worn channels, and it seemed as if it would 
soon fall, it was ao interesting remnant of prime- 
val New-England manners. « The people, evident- 
ly agricultural, had scarcely departed either in their 
dress or manners, from the simplicity of our early 
nral habits. I do not mean that there were no ex- 
ceptions, but tbis was the general aspect of the 
congregation ; and, from the smallness of the 
bouse, although there were pews, it seemed rath- 
er^ a domestic than a public religious meeting. 
The appearance of the minister was correspondent, 
ta^tbat of the house and congregation, as far as an- 
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tiqulty and primeiral ninplicity were ceDCernedj but 
he was highly respectable for uDderstaodiiig, and 
sustainedi eyen irv these humble circumstancess the 
dignity of his station* , He was an old man, with 
boary locks, and a venerable aspect^ a man of God^ 
rf other iMne^-^a patriarchal teacher — not caring 
for much balanced- nicety of phrase, hut giving 
his flock wholesome food, in sound doctrine, and 
plain speech. His prayers had that detail of peti« 
tion-^that specific application, both to public and 
private concerns, and ihat directness of allusion, to 
the momentous political events of the day^ and their 
apparent bearing upon this people, which was com- 
m6h among our ancestors, and especially among the 
first ministers, who brought with them the fervor of 
the tinges when-the)" emigrated from England* 

This aged minister is still living, but since the 
destruction of his ancient house, and the division of 
his people, he is without any particular charge ; still, 
howev^, although oppressed with the infirmities of 
advanced life, he occltdionally officiates in public. 
Instead of the ancient house, there have now arisen 
the. three handsome modern churches. 

.We are not, however, to infer that increased re- 
sources, nor additional zeal for religion has reared 
thefse edifices ; it was the effect of local jealousies, 
as to the place where a new house should be built, 
and how often, in our New-England villages, do 
we see this circumstance produce the same result, 
adding to the beauty, but, perhaps, not always to 
)be harmony and piety of the neighbourhood. 



It wouM b€ easj to give a considefabte Est of 
towns HI Cdooocticuf, wherd two spires rise instead 
of one* because the people eould ^ot agree Wbere 
ike &ns sboutd be plaeed. Happier would it be, if 
diese separations bad always been free from animos- 
ity-^ tbey bad not sometimes laid the foundation 
of permanent dis<9t>rd| and V there bad been no in- 
stance of outrageous Tiblenee, and the prostration ol 
all law and order, while people were professing ovfy 
to honor (heir Maker, and to benefit their fellow 
Hieo. But stHI, who that ie friendly to the best in- 
terests of mankind ean fail to be gratified, with the 
eeostant suceession of churches and spires which he 
observes in Coooeeticut, and who would not ptelTer 
tbe active interest that is manifested on this subject, 
although attended with citccastonal irregularities — to 
llttt apatbjr which permits a land to remain without 
temples to the living Ciod, and rarely salutes the ear 
with the sound of ^ the church going bell?*^ 

Passing through a part of Canton, we arrived in 
a cluster of houses, handsomely situated on the 
Farraington River. 



PECULrARlTIES IN THE MANNERS OF AMERICAN 

INNS* 

This was a part of New-Hartford where we din- 
ed pieasantly; every thing was good, and neatly and 
well prepared, and we were attended by one of 
those comely respectable young women, (a daugh- 
ter of the landlord,) who, so often, in our pdihc 



houses,' perform these services, witboiit departing 
{torn the most correct, respectable, and ^IniaUe de- 
portment* 

Tbb is a peccniariiy ifi the maoDers of this coutt- 
try which is not at ooce und^rstotfd by a fori^igae^ 
^nd especially- by >an £ogtisbman« Such a peraoo, 
4f aaiB^iFacled in the genhis of the'40uAlry, almost 
of coucse presumes, that all tbosd' whom he "sees in 
•pubUc' houses are io^ servile situatiooi* If he adopt 
-towards them an impemns and harsh manner, he 
gives offence, and prodaees coldness, and possi- 
bly resentment, sothat the interview ends in mu- 
tual dissatisfaction, if the traveller should write 
aback, he, of course, enlarges on 'the rudeness of 
AmUertca a manners, antl it is vej^y- possible that even 
tiie' at rvants of our inns may give-bim some oc- 
casion for such repiarks, if ibey are treated as per- 
sons of their condition commonly are in Europe. 
Some years since, to an Englishman emigrating to 
America^ 4be obvious causes which often disgust the 
English, and offend the Americans when the former 
are travelling among the latter, and especially in the 
-smaller towns and^iilages, were faithfully pointed 
out. It was stroagly recpmmended to hrm, rather 
HO ask as a favour, what be had a j-ight to command 
as a duty — to treat the heads of the public; houses, 
with marked respect, and their sons and daughters, 
who might be in attendance, and-even the servants, 
witb kindness and couftesfy, avoiding the use of 
<ermsand epithets which might imply Inferioriry 

4 
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and servitude, to nudce ibeir duties tm 'Hgbt as pos- 
sible, to faaoifest oo unfdeasaot peouliaritiesi and 
to make no unreasonable demands, with- respect 
to food, wines and eookerj. He was assured, 
that with 6uch a spirk, be wAuld be tiieated with 
i^e&peot and kindness — tbathe would be neheerfuUjr 
tserved — ibat the best tbe bouae afforded wwiM be 
promptly obtained by faim, aodabould ke-evier visit 
tbe same bouse Qgaio, that he would probably )be re- 
membered and welcomed wkb eordialhy/ It was sug- 
gested, that he must indeed, octaaionaHy, coaeede 
something to familiarity and coriosity, but that with 
an amiaUespirit and eourteous deportment, he would 
not meetwiih rudeness or neglect, or have occa- 
sion to write an angry sentence concerotng the Ame- 
ricans ^ and.be was told, that even thefamiliarity and 
curiosity which are sometimes unpleasant, would be 
commonly re-paid, by the communication of valua- 
ble local information. 

As tbe gentleman to whom these remarics were 
addressed. Was gay, and had been a military man, 
he was caiitioaed not to presunoe that any members, 
of tbe families at tbe public houses, might be treat- 
ed with levity, for, be would find that fathers and 
brothers were at hand, and pecuniary considerations 
would be sacrificed, atonce, to the respectability of 
the house. After this gentleman bad travelled four- 
teeti months in the United States, he came to the 
town, where hil adviser resided, and thanked him 
for his cautions. He said that -ihey badbeeji of tbe 
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greatest service to him, that he bad found the pre- 
dictions fully verified, and himself treated with hos- 
pitality and kindness, while be bad seen others of 
bis countrynien, pursuhig an opposite deportment, 
meet with very unpleasant treatment, and creating 
both for themselves and others, perpetual dissatis- 
faetion. 



RIDE TO SANDI8FIELD. 

In the afternoon, during a ride of sixteen miles, 
which brought us to Sandii^eld, in Massachusetts, 
we never left the banks of the Farmington river, 
which, owing to its windings, and our own, we 
crossed during the day, no fewer than seven times, 
and on as maiqr bridges. We had now left the Al< 
bany turnpike, and the great thoroughfare of popu- 
lation and of business, and purposely deviated into 
one of those wildernesses, which, intersected by 
roads, and sprinkled With solitary houses, afford the 
traveller an interesting variety, and easily transport 
him beck in imagination, to the time when the whole 
of this vast empire was a trackless forest. In a very 
billy and almost mountainous region, we found a 
delightful road, so level, that our horses hardly ever 
broke their trot; the road generally followed the 
river, and was laid out with few exceptions, on the 
alluvial bottom, which the river had fornied. W^ 
passed almost the whole distance, through a vast 
defile in the forest, which every wbeve hung around 
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US in gfoomy. grandeur, preienting lofty trees, risiiig 
in verdant ridgea, but occadionftlly acorched and 
blaokened by fire, even to their very tops, ftndr 
strongly contrasted with the,ejiff$ and peiiks of rude • 
rocks, which here and there, rose above the plmoai. 
impervious forest. 

This tract of country had the stillness of a. rurak 
scene, imbosomed in mountains ; there were no, 
villages, and the few scattered farm houses were> 
Sfcarceiy near enough, ev^n for rural neighbourhood. 
Their very graves were solitary : little family cemr 
eteries several times occurred, marked by white 
marble monuments, and by graves covered with 
the richest verdure, while the gloomy bier stood; 
hard by, in the field; ready again to support its mel- 
aAcholy burden. • 

lit was quite dark before we arrived at Sandis- 
fi^Td; wind, rain and gloomy portentous clouds, 
driving over the dark bills, mi^ht have made our 
ride, fdr a few of the last miles, somewhat anxious, 
but, our road was good, and the welcome light of 
the inn, at length caught our ejes, and a quiet eve* 
ning, passed with our pens and books, beguiled our 
time till the hour of repose. A tolerable house was 
made comfortable, by the assiduity and kindness of 
its tenants, and our sleep, in a great vacant ball 
room, was not much interrupted by the'rain, drop- 
ing on tbe ftoor, and by the wind, howling througl^, 
broken panes of glass. 

S^indisfield is thirty-six miles from I^artfnrd: 
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RIDE TO I4ENOX. 

Our equinoctial storm stiH continued, and we set 
forward before eight m the morning, in the midst of 
a driving rain. But, as the coachman was wrapped 
in a weather proof great coat of oiled silk, and we 
were completely protected from the rain, we pursue 
ed our journey, without the slightest ineonyenience. 

The war of the elements corresponded very well 
with the wild scenery through which we were to 
pass. For ten miles, we again followed the' course 
of the Farmington river; our road wfts one contin- 
ued vista, through an uninterrupted * wilderness of 
the most lofty trees ; occasionally, the wide forest- 
erowned ridges caught our eyes, as they showed 
themselves through the openings of the wood, or 
towered above its top ; but, for the most part, the 
river, now much diminished in size, murmuring 
over a rocky channel, and presenting many a formi* 
dable barrier of drift wood, recently accumulated 
by an unexampled deluge of rain, was a principal 
object of contemplation; while the forests, inter- 
spersed with numerous pine trees, rising to a giroat 
height, often burnt to their very summits^ and totter- 
ing to their fall, appeared, as if, only recently iava,- 
ded by man, and as just beginning to resign its soli- 
tary dominion, to the axe and to the fire. 

The river, we crossed again and again, till we 
numbered the ninth time, and then, a few miles^ fiTom 
the confiaea of Lenox, we traced it to its litource, in 

4* 
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a lake, of probably haH* a mile or more id . length. 
Thus we bade adieu to our llttleriver, after having 
been (amiliar with it for fortymilea, and for near- 
ly thirty, we had constantly travelled upon its 
banks, finding a smooth road in ibe midst of a rug- 
ged country. 

To those who would wish to enjoy an interlude 
of forest seenery, almost in the wildness of nature, 
and little more subdued by man, than is necessary 
to render it comfortable to travel through, this ride, 
from New*Hartford through Sandisfield, to Lenox, 
may be strongly recommended* Such a tract, in 
the midst of well oultlyated regions, is in this coun- 
try rare, and probably more resembles a western 
wild, than a district in an old^ and populous state. 

Soon after passing this lake, the country began to 
descend ; another lake of greater magnitude occur- 
red on our left — a river soon succeeded, and we 
recognized these waters, us the first of those which 
begin to feed the infant Housatoaick. 



GEOLOGY. 

The rocks on our ride, were, almost invariably, 
gneiss, frequently intersected by distinct veins of 
granite, in which feldspar generally predominated. 
Not far from Lenox we passed two forges, the iron 
ore for which we were informed, is dug out of the 
hilb in the vicinity of that town. 



Aft we ascended the liiHs on which LeDox stands, 
white primitiTe limestone began to appear, in de- 
tached masses, in spots imoovered foy quarrying, and 
ia ridges erossii^ die road*; the strata were nearly 
yertlcai, and like diose io liteMM eounty, in Con- 
necticut, were imbedded in gneiss. 



LENOX. 

Lenox, the capital of Berkshire county, is a town 
of uncommon beauty. It is built upon a high hill, 
on two streets, intersecting each other nearly at 
right angles ; it is composed of handsome houses, 
which, with the exception of a few of brick, are 
painted of a brilliant white ; it is ornamented with 
two neat houses of pubiie worship, one of which is 
large and handsome, and stands upon a hill higher 
than tbe^ town, and a little removed from it« It 
has a jail, a woolen maoufaetory, a furnace for hol- 
low ware, an academy of considerable size, and a 
court house of brick, in a. fine style of arcbitecure > 
it is fronted witfajMBars, and furoisbed widi conrefH 
lent office* and a spaeioua court room ; tbis room li 
carpeted, jnd wbat is more important, contains a li^ 
Wary for the use of the bat. Lenox has fine moon* 
tain air, and is surrounded by equally fine moufitain 
scenery. Indeed, it is one ^ the haodsoaest of 00? 
inland towBS> and e?en in tbis view of an European 
traveller, (who had eyes to see any thing beautiful, in 
what is unlike Europe,) it would appear like a gem 
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among the mountains. There are probably abeut 
70 houses, stores, and shops* Its population is one 
thousand three hundred aod ten.*^ 

White marble is often the material of their steps, 
foundations and pavements. This ooanttjr abounds 
with primitive white Hmestone. 

Our dinner and treatment at the inn, were sudi as 
a reasonable traveller would have bee» very well 
satisfied with, at a country tavern in England. Stilly 
probably no small town in England is so beautiful 
as Lenox, nor have the Europeans, in general, any 
adequate idea of the beauty of the New-England vil- 
lages.f — Lenox is fifty-eight miles from Hartford. 

RIDE TO NEW-LEBANOI^. 

As we ascended a mountainous ridge, two mites 
en the road to New-Lebanon, a fine retrospect oc- 
curred. Immediately below, was a spacious and 
deep basin, environed by mountains, whicb^ reced- 
ing one behind another, presented io-one view» bril* 
liant forest green, in another, dark hues, almost 
black, and farther off, ridges and sumuMts struggling 
through clouds and mist, and rain, in obscure and 
gloomy grandeur. Beaotifuily contrasted with 
these, was the bright clustre of buildings in Lenox, 
compact, blended by perspective iota one rich group,. 

'*' Worcetter*8 6»Mtte«r. 

t <mier« is nothing in Britain tkat bean any rewmblanee to a 
Itew England town, ao^ it is not easy to convey an adeqaate idea 
•f its 8in§:alar neatnesp»"-.i>tmc«n's TroceU in the Uniie4 S/fl^» 
Ise. 18S3.VeI. l,p. 93> 
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in which turrets, and Gotfaie- pinnacles and GreciaO' 
columns were conspicuous, decorating the* declivity 
of the hill, now sank by comparison, to one- ef 
moderate elevation^ 

It were«in vain to attempt to describe all the fine 
mountain- sceneryv which, with endless variety, was^ 
perpetually occuring and perpetually changing^ 
Rich vallies and basins, were every wberq^ mixed 
with the hills and mountains, on Whose declivities 
and summits, cultivation had often spread scenes of 
fertility and beanty. 

The lofty Saddle mountain with its double sunn 
mit— the highest mountain in this- region, appeared 
at a distance on- our right ;r'«^Q' ou^ \^iy-r. the fertile 
valesof Richmond, a scattered agricubural town, iHid 
almost before we were aware of it^ wo wound our. 
way down the steep declivity of the mountain, which 
bounds the southeast side of the vale of New-Leb-. 
anon. We bad already passed upon our right, a. 
small village belonging to the people^ called Sfaa-^ 
kers, qr Shaking ^[uakerA- 



YILLA9E OF THE SHAK;ERt5. 

We did' not deviate into this first settlement, be-- 
cause their principal establishment, *in this quarter,, 
was immediately before us, and we were indeed uotr 
fully clear of the mountain, before we found our- 
selves in the nudst of their singular community. 
Their buildings are closely arranged* 9long a i^oetofi 
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a mik lo tesgtik AH of them are eoafertable,afid( 
a eoflsiderable proponion ate large. They are, aU 
most without ao etxeeption^ paioted of an ocbre yel- 
low, and, although plain, they make a handsome 
appearance. The utmost neataess is conapieuotts in 
theiA field*} gardeaa, courl yards, outhotiees, anct ia 
the very road ; not ^ weed, not a spot of filth, or any 
nuisance is suffisred to exist. Their, wood is cut 
and piled, in the most exact order ; their feocee are 
perfect ; even their stone walb are constructed witk 
great regularity, and of materials so misBy^ and sa 
well arranged, that unless overthrown by force, they 
may stand for centttries ; inalead of woodeir ^osls 
for their gates^ they have pilfaurs. of. stone of one sol*-- 
id piece, and eiFery thingbease die impress of labour, 
vigilance and sl^l^ witbsudi a share of taste, as is 
cmsistent witii the austef ities oftbeir aeet.. Their 
orchards are beautiful, and probably no part of our 
country presents finer examples of agricultural ■ ex- 
cellence. They are said to possess nearly three 
thousand acres of land, in this viciBity. Suob neat- 
ness and order I have not seen any where, on so 
large a scale, except in Holland, where the very 
neces^fies of existence impose order and neatness 
upon the whole population ; but here it is voluntary. 
BesMes agriculture,' it is well known, that the 
Shakers oocopy themselves much, with mechanical 
employments. The productions, of their industry 
and skill, sieves, brushes, boxes, paik and other do* 
mestfc utensils are every where exposed for sale, and^ 
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«re distiogfitshed bjr exceflence of workmaildiip* 
Their garden seeds are celebraled €or goodoess. 
and find a ready umriiet. They have many gardent^ 
but there k a priocif ai one of tfeverat acres which I 
am told ethMts ifvperior cutti?iitioi>. 

Their femajeb are otnpioyed in domeslk manu- 
fedttnres aiid>hoQie wori^, and tlie eoflMMinity is fed 
and ckd;be4 princifatty by its am pradactioDs. 

The property is all ia coBtaion. The ainaib of 
tiie general industry are peured iaio the treasury of 
the vrbole ; iadiiridual wants are supplied frood a 
common magamoe, or store house, which is 'kept 
for each family, and ultimately, the elders invest 
the gains in land and buildings, or sometimes in 
money, or other p<*.rsoiial property, which is held 
for the good of (he society. 

It seems somewhat paradoxical to speak of a 
family, where the relation upon which it is found- 
ed is unknown. But still, the Shakers are ass^em- 
Ued in what they tall families, which consist of Itt*- 
tie collections, (more or less numerous according to 
the size of the house) of males and females, who oc- 
cupy separiite apartmrents, under the same roof, and 
eat at separate tables, but mix occasionally for soci^ 
ety, labour or worship. There is a male and a fe- 
male head to the family, who superintend all their 
concerns — give out their provisions— allot their 
employments, and enforce industry and fidelity. 

The numbera in this village^ as we were inform- 
ed by one of4;he fiiale members, are about five hun- 
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4red, but there are said to be fifteen buodred, inclir^ 
ding other Filla|;e8 io this vicioity. Their num- 
bers are sustained by iroiuntaiy recruits, .allured, 
it IS said, -by kindness, to join the society; and des- 
titute ' widows, frequently . come in^ with their 
xhildren^ and unite themselves to . this commu- 
nity. Where a comfortable subsistence for life, 
a refuge for old age, and for infancy and childhood; 
ihe reputation (at least with the orderj) of pie- 
ty, and the piromise of heaven are held out to view, 
it is no wonder that the ignorant, the poor, the be- 
'Ceaved, the deserted, the unhappy,* the supersti- 
•tious, the cynical end even the; whimsical, should 
^occasionally swell the numbers of the Shakers. 

Their house -of pubVic worship is painted white, 
and is a neat building, whose appearance, would net 
«be disreputable to^ny sect. 

The order, neatness, comfort, and tlirift, which 
are conspicuous among them, are readily account- 
ed for, by their industry, ecoqomy, self-denial and 
devotion to their leaders, and to the common inte- 
rest, all of which are religious duties among them, 
^nd, the very fact that they are for the most part, 
not burdened with the care of children, leaves them 
greatly at liberty^ to folfow 4heir -occupations witli- 
•out interruption.^ 

*They have another collation of houfts in (he yieinity, where 
I was told ihey place offending^ meoibers, who bein|^ under disci- 
'plifie,'are fortke time, excluded froaktihe't0inmumty,atid whoa 



Bat-«*wtiere is tlie warrant, either in reason or in 
scripture, by which whole comnniioittes, (not here 
and there, iadtviduab, pecuKarlj situated,) with- 
draw theiaaelTes from the most interesting and im- 
portant of the social rektions -^ from ttie tender char- 
ities of husband and wile^from ibe deHghtfol assi- 
duities of parental love^-from diat relation, on which 
society stands, and on which as on a fruitful stock, 
is grafted, every personal and domestii; Virtue, and 
every hope, both lor this world aad a better !.t 
. By wlpat r^t are they empowered to recruit their 
ranks^ thinned from time to time,4>y deaUi, by drawing 
upon the foetal world, whose obedience to the first 

tbey style baeksliden, I am told that they are not offended by beings 
called Shaken, and do not reg;ard it as an opprobrioas epithet, 
Indeed, 1 haye oeyer beard of a mi^er or more respectable name, 
for I woald not use an opprobrious or ludicrous term^to designate 
a community 4is&ie2;uished by many Tirtues. 

t More ii sot hereaUnbuted to the institution of marriage, than 
i^ deserves, for, to try the question, we must ask, not, what is tbe 
condition of, here and there, a convent and ^ monastery, or of a 
few clusters of Shakers, protected as they are by society, /^imdletf 
on marfiagt, and drawmg their recruits from the offspring of it^ 
virtuous affections. We mutt Saqnire what would be the condi- 
ti(m of the woiid, were the institotion of marriage enltr^ ttMish' 
ed ! It is obvious, that it would soon become the Mnivertal theatre 
of crimes, of every description, which are now only occanonalf and 
diat HO one iolitarjf virtue could possibly spring up, or be cherish- 
ed. PietjTitaelf, ooald it exist in saefa a state of tbiagt, nvst (if 
94lch paradoxical laniguage can be admitted,) necessarily become 
exclusively selfish, and indeed, it could find no refugtf except iit 
i^9t»It)le secjQsiot)^ in tbe dens and cavetf W(lie edrth. 

5' 
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kw of G«d and naturef they coi^demn^ while <tey 
are dependant upon it) both far tbeir owe extsteece 
a8 iftdividQab, and for the contiiiiiBnc^ of their 
viinaterai coMiOMiDitjr^ however ooennendeUe 
4he)r may be for their iaduatrioes, mor^l and haf> 
ftiane deportment, end for their active beoeyo*- 
knee ; {tot which they are <»rtainly hi|^1y meci- 
toriotts;) Iht prmcipie-^t their aMociation is/ tn 
my opmion, deaerving of severe reprobation. Birt 
happily, their exampte is very Kttk in^ danger of 
|i(eneral imitation;* maidrittd wiH fioti ipaberstBy, 
he persnaded to go on a emsade, or to soffiv 
iliarty rdom, in the cause of celibacy, and* I believe 
ft will be long ere the worlds is all reformed, by be- 
•comsng a generatioD of Shakers. 



KCW-LEBANON MINERAL BPftlNa 

This is a very remarkafofe fonntain. UnUke most 
mineral watefs, it issues from a hig|h hill; the wa^ 
tor boils up in a space of ten feet wide, by three 
and a half deep ; it is perfectly pellucid, «o that a 
|>tn's head might be seen on the bottom of the spring ; 
gas in abtmdance^ issues from among the pebbles, 
^and sand, and keeps the water in constant and pleas* 
ing agitation 9 the fountain is very copious, more so 
hy far tban any aprhig I hai^ seen, except the* 
isprings nt fiath, in England ; the water discharged 
^moants to eighteen barrels in a minute, and not 
•only supplies the baths very oopiousljr^ dimply bf 



inning dowD UIl to Ibem^ but, in the tame man- 
oer itie«cb several mtlls^ and turns the water 
Wbeeb with safficient power* Owing to its high 
leniperalaire, it does not co^ge^i in whiter, which 
gives it ft great advwtage fbr moving machinery. 
Theqnanttty of water inconstant, and varies not 
perceptibly in any season — sa is its temperature 
which 18 73^ of Fahrenheit. Thts^ temperature^ 
so near the sanmer heat, n^kes it a traly ther*^ 
mal water, and' causes a copions cloud of con* 
densed vap(Mir to hang over the fountain, when- 
ever the air is cold. There is no film to be seen 
upon the w^t^d^y tt apparently deposits nothing 
by staadiiig, but in thd coarse of time, there 
collects in its channel^ an eartiby or stony de- 
posit, which eventaaUy becomes copioiis and hard. 

This deposit is rapidly made in the tea kettles, 
which are speedily incrusted,. and their throats 
choaked by it ; it is of a white colour,, and its ori- 
gin can scarcely be a subject of wonder, since the 
fountain issues from a hill of lime stone. 

The water is perfectly tasteless and inodorous— 
very 8«ft-<-does not curdle soap^-^is used for all cu- 
linary and domestic purposes— is acceptable to ani- 
mals, which drink at the stream that flovv. in a riv» 
ulet down the bill and apparently, differs little from 
very pure mountain water, except by its remarkable 
temperature } that of the contiguous springs in the 

same hill is a9. low ai»^ tbat^ oC aiiy mouim^ springs 
-r-aboul 5.0^^ 



It is found lo be verj useful in salt rb^ums and 
vacious otber cutaneous affections—- in some tronbli^* 
acme internal obstructiona, hc» It augments di# 
appetite,, and someiimes AetM as a catbartie. Tbe 
batbi if used, witbout previously guarding tbe stofn- 
acb, bj a draught of water, sometimes produces 
nausea. 

As to tbe cbemical constitution of this water, 
Professor Griscom, (in 1810) from' tbe application 
of testSi but witbout attempting a regnlar analysis, 
drew certain conclusions, which are stated im 
Bruce's Journal v. l,pa. 158. 

Dr. William Meade,* from a regular process of 
analysis infers, that tbe L^anon Spring contain9i 
fn two quarts of the water-^ 

Muriat of Limci - - - 1 grain. 
Muriat of Soda, - - •* 13-4 
Sulphat of Lime, - - * 11-2 
Carbonat of Lime, . • - 3-4 

Total, - - 5 

Tbe eriform ihiifis i» two quarts of water, be 
states tbu8.;<-^ 

• See thca^MDclix to Dr. Meade's Esperimeatia Inaoiry into 
the Chemical Prci|>erUe8 and Medicinal Qualitiet of the BalUUm 
and Saratosa Watcn, 



iLZotie gts, (or aHiofeii,) IS coiiio tUcfaM. 
▲tmosptravio air» - - 8 dp* do. 
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Dr. Meade remarks thai the Lebanon water is 
purer than . nvosi natural wflerai and purer thaq tjfap 
oontiguQU3 . spri^gSj which flow from the sane bill. 
Its tei9ip^i:ature appearsf therefore to b9 the onlj fe^ 
culiarity to which any medical virtues can be attache 
ed. It is beyond a doubt, that tepid watcn» not 
stronger in mineral ingredients than the Lebanon 
water, dp produce salutary* effectSi 9m at Bristol and 
Buxton in England. The Buxton water is very 
similar to that at Lebanon ; it is very copious and a 
little warmer. Being there some years since, I was 
forcibly struck with the abundance and purity of the 
water and with the fyke atniospbere and features of 
the country. As to picturesque scenery, it is how- 
ever inferior to New-Lebanon, and it is probable 
that there ia not a mineral spring in the world, tur« 
rounded by finer Landscapes than rbis. 

Not expecting, when I left home, to visit any 
mineral spring, I had to regret that I had no rea- 
gents or instfuments of analysis with me. I biougbt 
mAy ittslroittents neeessary for mioeralogical and 
geological observations. 

. The gas which issues from the spring, is so copi- 
MS, that i could easily collect it in the usual man- 

•5 



nevj in ^de9 flki irith Am water ^ tbe loADtaia^ 
and iaverted id it, withlbDnel^iB their ipmithft. 

I ascertained that the gas readily extinguishes a 
candle— smoke, mii^led with it, descends to the bot- 
toffl of the vesset, and does not rest upon it, as in car- 
Inmie acid ; the gas does not readfly ran from the 
luoutb "of an inrerted'tyottte, oti to a burning eain^ 
dlei fmt $f tbe candle be heM ck)se t6 the mouth of 
iht botde, it ia extinguished as ibe gas passes auL 
f am therefore of opinion with Dr. Meade, that the 
gas 16 azot. Indeed, as be ju»tly remarksr, rtie fact 
that the water is not acidulous orsparkting, ahfadu'gh 
the gas that rises through it is very abundant ; that 
it does not tronble lime water, and is not at aH ab- 
^lorbedby it, and that it does not redden Htmus pa- 
j>er, sufficiently prores that the gas contains no cai'- 
bonic acid.* ' 

Azot probably imparts no virtues to mineral wa- 
ters as it is insoluble tn water. StiH it is found in 

« 

of the solid m«afl9,|^pM: ltd bjrlN»HiH ^b^wiftef ii te« Mtlvf . 
l-find that it dissolres is nijtric acic}.^ith great rapidity >■ and with 
\ very active effervesi^noe, leaving only a fmall residuam. The 
saturatedf Boluti^ Is intensely bitter— giv^ a densfe pr^ipir 
fade 'VPttti/flnai HI M0i«biii«r Mi wiUi feOilAiirlb Mid htomiu 
-.MlkU.stt Ibftt tbeiJUMS waninveftDd wiUioat d«qtPVV ^pactfidt^ 
This residuum from the evaporatioTi of the water is the tea-ket- 
tles, is tasteles — insoluble^ in water, and remains unaltered^ j^ven 
ikk-a damp air. ' All these f^iits 9ho# It to b4 pvinei pally cartfiMiat 
itf liifte : the mniiiittr ^Hidh^ Dr. Hdildcflfliddl^l^till <Xik^iijm9i 
remomd by the boilins water;— 4tlay^ 1820. 



Mny»<eafrc«iBUf.bf l)lm#afn»i^riiigs« BbuUi water, 
vbtob iioOfl up wkkgpEvat «gitatMH'owoa this nunFe- 
oieDt in pirt to a9«tf MlfacbBpsi iiMre to the aque- 
ous Tapour, for the water is at the teipperatiif^ of 
116"^ pf Fab< when Jt^kitMMVgea, and laproiM^ljr 
moob bolter beioia. • 

>: We know that aUi qpcin^ faea ieired dius hostf. 
ornaa tbM twi» tbemaasA 7 ecfs ; what is lb# ceuse ? 
Tiiece aie ii» relics of vokanoes. here, nor other 
sMffcs of jnfaiBRraeeao lieaa^ exeept tbese afforded 
bf tfae-waler iteetfl 



sc^ifiRT or WEir Lebanon. 

. Htid this reaaarkable place been ^tuated 10 Eu^ 
rope, tourists would have proaouiiced its panegjiic,^ 
apd poejls would haire. |Ba4e it. famous, as Windaor 
or Richmond Hili» or a» tbe little lale ia Loeh Ka* 
trio. , 

Few, places: have falleti.wtthm mjF obseffvatioa, 
wbipfa com^ibg. both |be|;niiid aiH) tfke beaaliiirl^ ia 
a higher degree, than the basin ofNew^Lefaanoo^ 
Embosomed iq mouataias, (at tbia timei capfttd IMith 
dark clo^df^ whichi. with their lofty aodappaeciitijr 
impassable barrif^rsi seem V> sbtit it out froealbe mat 
of the world)-»^verdaat9nd^beautful iA4ts alopes^^ad 
tn the. plain ^y w<bicb tb^y ai^.torotinated, and. ev 
^ibi4^9g ^ village> with a haodaome ebercfi add stee^ 
pie in the bottpm of the. basto»;it poweicfitUtr broug)i4 
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to flujr recoIlectittD, the viAef df Ctttktoii, in tii^ 
Peak of DerbjsMre* B Bt ur cea tiie t«ro, there M 
certainly a striking gtaewhhneei but with aome 
points of diaiiarilj. 

The Derhjrshire mea&taias aremore loAy, and 
of course more grand — those of New^Lebanoni 
while they are cultivated, in aeaie plaeea lo>tfaeir 
sumfliitst are akae^tenttT^j erosraed wiA foaestei 
whUe the Derbyshire monntaina are naked as e hil- 
lock, shorn by the scythe. The New-Lebaoon scen- 
ery resembles also, that in the vHmiij of the oeh<- 
brated springs of Bath, in England. 

At New-Lebanon, the principal lodging-honse is 
situated on the slope of one of the high hills. The 
view from the gallery, in the front of this house is 
rery fine, and much resembles that from the Cres- 
cent at Rath ; from the latter, you see a beautiful 
amphitheatre of hills, highly cultivated and ver- 
dant, and possessing more wood than is common in 
England, but the view at Bath, although perhaps 
more beaatiful, from cultivation, is less extensive, 
and less magnificeot and grand, than that at New- 
Lebanon. 

On the side of the New-Lebanon basin, opposite 
to the spring, at the distance of two miles and an 
half, upon the declivity ef the mountain, and near 
its base, is the Shakers' village, which, with its 
green fields and neat faou6e8,-.is a pleasingjsl^ecf , in 
the outline of the picture. Nearer still, (as I have 
already itmarked,) and in the very bottom of the 



bttMD^ 19 the handsome village of New^Lebaooa, 
composi&d of neat white houses, and a chorehi with 
aspire; and all around, are the grand slopes of 
mountaitis, which limit the ¥tew on trerj side, and 
present fields, woods and rocks, and bold ridgesy 
upon wliich the clouds often repose. 

Bristol spring, in England^ is surrounded by the 
fine scenery of the Avoii, and the romantic rock of 
St4 Vincent impends over it, with a good degree of 
grandeur; but even this scene is very limited, com- 
pared with that of New-Lebanon, and when at the 
Bristol springs tte observer is in a deep chailoel, by 
die side of tke river, and cliut out completeif from 
all prospect*' From the top of Sir Vincent's fock, 
and from every part of ClifiS>rd,<and flie other emi* 
nences around Bristol, and indeed from the upj^er 
street of the town jteelfr there are the finest views* 

The iamous springs at BidlsloD and Saratoga have 
much fewer adv^nUges of scetiety, and their princi- 
pal att»iietiens are those presented by the medicioal 
powers of the waters, by good cheert and by genteel 
company; the first of these advantages is Vicry greats 
and those springs are without doubt, one of thegreat^ 
est natural bounties of heaven to this country* The 
other two ma^ he enjoyed at^New-tiebanon, where 
we found pleasant company, and a house extreme- 
ly comfortable, in every thing except the beds, 
which we« very hard** 

* I am iM, they are new rery g«od. 18?4. 



For those whet wish to enjoy fine ntrsil scenery; 
boM, picturesque and beautifiil, with the best mpun-* 
tain air^ and svch^vautagea to heaith, as this co-» 
ptousfoantaiii preseatSy nothing can bo bettei^in ita 
kand tiian New«Lebanon. Its waters must be ad- 
mirable for bathing; 

New*Leb«BOii spring i» twehre miles from Lenox, 
and seventy miles from Hartford^.. 

It is situated just within the limits of the State 
of New-Tork, three or four mile^ from the state of 
Massacbusettfr, and thirty or more from Conoecti- 
cut* A stone similar to a milestone, dknoting tlie 
bounc^ry line between Ae states, of Bfaswadiusettfl 
aad New* York, standi oa the slope of the mountain, 
as we descend towards the vf H*g6 of the Shakers. 

In d^ vaHey of New-Lebanon there k a &mity 
rauk, wbidi struck ufr on entering the vill^e. It 
is a neat cemeteryi covered* by a high mound ^ a 
marble table lies on the top,^ and (what constitutes 
its singuhkrity,) it has a flag stafi^, similar to those tq 
forts; we supposed it must be a mausoleum for 
some military man, but we were informed that it 
was the vault of a ptivate family, of the name of 
Hand, and that whenever any member of the fami'*^ 
fy dies, a Uack flag is hoisted on the flag-i 



RIDE TO ALMNT. 



The morning after our arrival at the New-Leba- 
non spring, the equinoctial storm, which had never 



deiie»t^d ut, poured, UteraHj^ flBods of rm ; tbey 
Tsn in <orii6iitado#a ibe vteop hflb of New-Loha* 
noil) while the black clouds mtti the dostofi of va* 
por hung over the If^aUd aroaud the sides of ihe 
mountaiiis, or, drivoQ by the fissts of wind, swefl 
with glooatiy |^«adeBf, aioog the frowning ridges. 
itifp{iesred asif wewierb Bittp g f te oed for the day, 
and we solaced oureelTes' iirith the pieasaiktsooie^ 
of the small but iotelUgeat party which we found 
at the Springs. 

About ten o'clock, the rain so far ceased thi^t we 
resumed, and afterwards continued our ride, al« 
though rain i^d ^lui^hiiic^ and attf^raate coESemts of 
iiot And cold air,, mado it a day of singular fluctua- 

, Stephen-TowA, Nassau «od ScJ»odack» thrcra^ 
nfl^icb we paasfsd, presei^ted notfiM^ particularly in* 
t^res^ingii At GreecdNishv we ah^rved the ex ten* 
aive barracks, orecisd during the iaie war, for the 
a^coiampdation of the Uoriied States' troops ; being 
wbi te,'and standing upon elevated ground, tbey make 
a f leasing appearance—aside fron^ tb^ .pensive seo* 
^t^ons,. associated wil|i aU laMitary spectacles. Near 
the liver, we examined aniJbcaid<|ned>pit, dog for 
xoaliraqfi a sulfbuceous oiaeral water j tke lattier has 
i|^i^ coasid^rab^ spoken oi^ but, on tbe.preaent oc- 
<2asion; was woak b«klb la taste and smell, owiAg, 1 
suppose, to the recent bearvy <raitis, a»d ^<» ^ts being 
loft witbout.aoy sbokei' to protect it from the weath- 
•er. Some winters since, a bottle of it which had 



been brought to me, happaoed to (reMteyMd broke, 
nJMatbe ^tenwe faepalie ga» filled tbe bouse to 
the no simit annoyance of the ftunilj. 

Froor tlm barracks, we descended a ooosiderable 
btt, befdra we reaefaed the baak o€ the river ; a 
iMnrseboat c^o^yed us ov^ tbe Hudson^ and belbre 
mlht, we were safely laoded at « rery eomfortable 
boiM » Ab etty of Albany. 



GEOLOGY. 

At New-^Lebauon, a few mfles^st of (be spriiigSi 
the geology of tht^ country undergoes a great changei 
and the whole tract, thence to Albany, is, wWiOut 
doubts a transition country. Bluish gray transitfon 
lime stone, in immense strata, traveled by, white 
reins of calcareous Spar, is found at New-Lebanon, 
Its texture is nearly compact, it*i stiHicture daty, and 
its inclination to the horizon considerable. Crau- 
wacke makes its appearance, about seven mites on 
Ae > road towards Albany, and continues to be abun- 
dant at intervals. Common transition slate and a 
red slaty rook of a very fine, and indeed almost ita* 
perceptible grain, apparently betweelf a sand stone 
and a riafe are abundant. The strata on the road 
are in many places, much decomposed. Tbe slate 
dirown out of the pit sft Greenbush, where tbe exca- 
vation was made for coal, is evidmttty transition 
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dlate, baviQig otten a tortuous appearauoe and a glia* 
teniog sttrface, as if covered with aTaroisb or with 
plumbago. It is just such slale as is found in con- 
nexion with the anthracite of Rhode-Island. It ap- 
pears therefore, that good bitotninous coal is not to 
be expected at Greenbush ; the incombustible coal, 
the anthracite, may indeed be found, but it would 
be much less valuable than the other kind. 

I have several times bad occasion to remark, that 
the picturesque features of a country depend verj 
much on its geology. This remark is particularly 
verified by the country just spoken of. After leav- 
ing New-Lebanon, we soon lose that bold scenery 
which I have described, and which often so emin- 
ently chfiracterises primitive countries. The tran- 
sition lime-stone, I am aware, is occasionally Alpine 
in its appearance, as in the Peak of Derbyshire, and 
k is so in the New-Lebanon basin. 

But, the transition and slaty formation, which im- 
mediately succeeds, presents hills of moderate (ele- 
vation, without ridges, peaks, defiles or deep hol- 
lows, and bounded by gentle oudines and large 
curves. It would be too much to say, that this is 
the invariable character of transition countries, but 
compared with the primitive in the immediate vi- 
cinity, I believe they usually possess this appearance. 

We must not, however, insist with too muchrigor 
upon the application of the systematic arrangements 
of other countries to this. Many parts of our primi- 
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tive formations, oeoupy a low lote(, tad some of 
oar primitire slaty rocks are not bigMy inclioedl in 
relation to the horizon. 

The ridges of greenstone trap at Greeofieldy in 
Massachasetts, are higher than the granite of North* 
Ikld and Montagooi in the same vicinity, and alLev- 
erett, the granite is low, and the pnddingstone rises 
to the heigblb of five er six hundred ieet, and far 
above the granite. The Sugar-Loaf Mountain, in 
the soutbein part of Deerfield, is composed of eon- 
l^merate, and is five hmdred feet high above the 
contiguous plain. Mount Toby, on the opposite 
eide of the river in Sunderland, is between eight and 
nine builpred feet high, and these hills are higher 
^n the greenstone^ granite and other rocks in that 
f«i^on.* 



ALBANY. 

Albany contains from ten to twelve thousand in- 
babitaDts,f and is the second-city in the state (we | 

might almost say empire,) of New- York. Its lati- 
tude is 42^ 38' N. ; it is one hundred and sixty miles 
from New-Tork, and one hundred sixty-four from 

* See Mr. Hitchcock^ account of Deerfield, Inv— Amerkaa i 

Journal of Scienoe, ^•— VoL I. 



Boston. It rises, for the moit part, rapidlf fren 
the rirer, and exhibits a very faandtome appearanoe 
from the Greefitnisb side. The greater part ttf tte 
populstioD, however, is on the flat ground, imoEielK- 
ately eontiguoos to the river, where the Ihitcb, w1n> 
founded the town, first cdmiilenced buikjing, agree^ 
ably to their estabKshed habits in Hollantl* In- 
staoees are inoumerabie, where people contimke 
from habit, what was at first begun from liecessttjr, 
and this seems to have been the feet hi the pr^ent 
case. The town extendi about two milea nMb 
and south, on the riirer^ «nd in' ths i^id^st part, 
nearly oite waie bast and west. It is p^rfettly ccmqv- 
pam — closely built, and as fiir as k ekteods, fa&s the 
appeuraace of a ^reat etxfi It fiss Bum^vms 8tree<s, 
lanes, and alleys^ and in all of them, tfaam. ja the 
sama elteemafii xtt hv^imgy kni the iskme ct^-jike 
ap]>earanciei 

Tb^ pHnet^d streets, and eifebially Market, 
State and Pearl streets, are spacious^ and the hous- 
es in general, are handsome add eoihmodious ; ma-^ 
oy are large, and a feW are spiebdJtli Statenstteet 
is very Wide, tfnd rises rapidly froift the river, up a 
considerably steep hill. The Capitol sluids at the 
bead of it. This is a large and handsome building 
ctf stone,* furni Aed with good rooms fi^ ike g^verti* 

* I could Dot but regpret that the tesMlIated marhU paTement of 
the vestibule, otherwise very haadsome, was shamefully dirtied 
by tobacco spittle : duch a thing would not be suSfei'ed in Eafop^ 
It is, howet^r, anibKODStely, oidy a mttiplc of tb^ i^fSkiml 
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iMnt and couru of law ; id the decorations and fur- 
•ilore of some of tbese apartmentSi there is a good 
degree of elegance, and even some splendor.--^ 
There, is abo a State Librarji just begun ; it does 
flot yet contain one thousand volumes, but thej are 
well selected, and a fund of five htindred dollars 
per annum is provided for its increase, besides three 
thousand dollars granted by the legislature to com* 
mence the collectiim* 

The view from the Balcony of the Capitol is 
rich aivd- magnificent: the mountains of Vermont 
and of the CatskfU are the most distant objects, and 
the banks of the river are very beautiful, on ac- 
count of the fine verdure and cultivation, and of 
the numerous prcny isminoncea, wtllch bound its 
maadows. 

The Academy of Albany, situated on the Capi- 
tol Hill, is a noble building of Jersey free stone. 
Akhough it has (a9 stated to me by Dr. B- ) 
cost ninety thousand dollars, only the lower rooms 
are finished. Schools are, however, maintained, in 
it, for nearly two hundred, children, and it is pros- 
perous, under the able direction of Dr. T. R. Beck, 
and several assistant teachers. 

This Institution was erected at the expdnce of 
the city of Albany, and is honourable to its munifi- 
cence, although a plainer . building, which, when 

treatmeift of public buildings, and places in the United States, 
and oonstitufet no peculiar topic of reproach^ in this instanoQ; 
bnt it is particularly offensiTe in so fine a building;. 
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09itt|»]«tet]r finisbed, wouU have cosi much k88 
aaooef , woald probably b«Te been equally useful, 
and HHgbt have left them, out of ibeir nnietjr thou* 
saod dollafs, a haQdaome foody in addhioD to wbat 
tbey now pesaessu 

There is a large and conreoaent biick building 
for a Laacasterian school, but I did not go into it.* 

Among the interesting things of Albany is the 
seat of the late Genend Sehnyl^, situated quite in 
the cotttttry^.at the south end of the town. It is 
memorable, principally, from its historical associar 
tiooai II was die seat of vast hospitality and the 
resort of the great men of the revolution. 

£ven Gen. Burgoyne, wkb his principal ofllcers* 
free lodged and entertained there, after his surreu- 
-dor, although be had devastated Gen. Schuyler's 
beautiful estate at Saratoga, and burned bis &ie 
Qoostry seat. 

The house of the late Gen. Schuyler, is spacious 
and in its appeamnce venirrable ; it has, long sincty 
fttssed away from the family and is now possessed 
1^ a funier. 

At.tbe o^KMhe, or nortiMm extremity of Albany, 
a»i almost equally in the county, is situated the 
eeal 9i the patroon. Gen. Stephen Van Rensselaer. 
it is well known, Aat he possesses a vast patrimo- 
mat estate of forty miles square, lying in tlie vicinity 
ll Albany, which has descended, unlwoken, from 

♦I Tisited it afterwards, and waJ much ^lifted by ■aeifly 
t*veril mated diilten neeitiiBg inrtrocaon t& Uiis biDiaiiig. 

6* 



bis earif Americtn tttioeBtora. SMb a |)beto««« 
don, in a repablioad e^untiy^ is retf resiarkabfai) 
«id cannot fail, in ipile of our early prcjudiocs, and 
tbe strong bias of national feelings^ lo exoite a de^ 
gree of admiration, if not of veneration^ We are 
atill mo^e disj^osed lo indiilge these feelings, when 
Vf6 find the hereditary possession of such weahfa^ 
associated with distingtushed excelienoe, in |niUic 
and private life^ imth tlie mdet amiable and iMaMii* 
ming manners, and widi 4 prineely^ allfaongh dis^ 
eliminating liberality. 

Tbe house, (which wa§ built by the father of the 
present patroon,) is a palace. It stands On tbe fiat 
ground, by the river, and looks dowil Market street, 
which here terminates abrnptly. Tbe boose has iti 
the rear, nothing but green fields asrd beaittifal rerM 
seenesk It is imbowered in giroves,- andebrubberj^, 
and reminded me powerfully, of some of the tase 
villas in Holland, to which, both in sitfpeiion and 
appearance, it bears k strong resembhmpe* 

Among the gehtry and profesaiooalrawd liteway 
men of Albany, there are individuals of distiDgttisli- 
ed eihihence. But, eraiiieai mea^ of our o#n4]me 
and country, are rather too near, for much wkkimt 
Hess of delmeatiofl. Were i^not for the reetraivt 
thus imposed by deliotey, it would be a task, by m> 
means ungrateful, to draw likeneesed from tfae.liiii, 
and to exhibit the ^tombined effect of talen^ lead- 
ing, and social virtues. An American in Europe, 
is free from this embarrassmeftt^ and should he 
here discover a mind of amazing vigor and aiAifi- 
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lgr»-«livii)n«;glawIiigH.^liiia3F9 dttttie mng^^riipUM 
wkh yarkNis had est^irire kndiriedge^ flowiog out 
in the moM nipid^ardeot, aod impressive eloqueticei 
wUld stfii|dicfty and familiarity of manitaril were as- 
sociated with a high minded integrity, and iiHlepeii* 
dance, he woitld fearlessly pronoaoM the possessor 
ottrnth qualities an dfigmal and captivatiiig man. 

Albaogr 19 the great therosgyiure and resort of 
lie vast western regions of the State ; its streets Itre 
veiy bastlim $ it is said that two thousand waggons 
sonetinws paas up and down State street in a day; 
it must hereafter become a grent inland ett^. 

It stands near die head of sloop navigation and 
of tide water : sloopa of ei^ty tons eetane ep to the 
teilm, besides the steam-boats pf vastly greater t<^ 
fiage, but of a moderate draught of water^ 

l&liddftion to the public buildings that have beeti 
i^eady n^ealioned^ Albany has a City Hall, a Jtrfl, 
an Alms^HcMise, a State Arsenal^ two Market bous- 
les, four banks^ a^museumreie^en houses of public 
imiefai^Piaiid a public Library, eeuiaining ilkoot foiH: 
MMusttiid volumes.'^ 

The private Kbrary of Cbaaeeller Keiikty' does 
henoiJHrtoMnecidlo leamitig. le^eotttaihs bet^eeii 
iiwo'JBod tliite .thousand t^^hunea of ohoiee teoks. 
Hnm odtlef ti^^n jurisi$ru(fdaee, ei]lb)rai|es not only 
4tK^ EeglMi, but the ei vlT atfd Frenefar h^. It eon^ 
esiks pMfin, 4ifeeek, EngNsb and-Fr^ieh €iaaiica^ 
ftolhtarileite#s-^bfltory-ibi4igrapl)y-Mr#aveb,^afid 
ihMlM^ik'^Qioslobirailches of human learning. 'The 

* Worcester's Ouettecr. 



unoieroiifl nMmuierifC nsMrks mid anaotMioBs, ^mi 
the blaak leaves aod olaqpos of tbe books, evioev 
that they are notii la^e pageant, and at a future 
day wiU form some of tbe most ioterestii^ of our 
literary relics* 

The sitoatios of Albauy is salubrtous, and eiati* 
nently happy, in rektion to the suffrouoding eoun* 
try, wittch is populous and fertik. No otte caa 
estimate the importance of die rq^ons west, whidit 
in their, progressive increase, and aided by tbe sin* 
peadoud canal,* noir inpr6g»e«t,must pouc a|p«at 
part of their treasures through this chanud. 

; Albaay*has been memorable In Amertaut biato- 
ry. Itiarastbe rendezvous, and the point of do- 
parture, for most of those armies, whieb, urhetiior 
seat by tbe mother country, or, raised by the oolo*- 
oies themselves, 6>r the conquest of the Galki* 
American dominioDs* and of the savages, so often, 
during the middle periods of the bst century, exci- 
ted, and more than oncetdisappoiated th^ hopes of 
the empire. It was scarcely less conspioiotts in the 
same manner, during the war of the revolutioo, and 
during the latei war with Great Britain. Few places, 
oaibijek ade of tbe Atlantic, have seen more of mar- 
.tinl array, or. heard mai« frequently tbe draadftri 
^^jiotfi pf preparatiou.'' Still, (except perimps itt 
SiHiie of the early cootests, with tbe Ahoiigioes) ft 
has never seen an ewmy; a hostile army Im 
never encamped belbee it ; aor have its womeoiaai 

** Already united tp the waten W ^bm 
to Terify the remirk ia the lest 1884 
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children ever seen " the sqaoke of an enemy's 
camp*'^ 

More than once, however, has a foreign enemy, 
after fixing his destination for Albany, been either 
arrested, and turned back in his career, or visited 
the desired spot in captivity and disgrace* 

The French invasions from Canada never came 
nearer than Schenectady.* In 1777, the porten- 
tous advances of the British armies from Quebec, 
and of the British fleets and armies, from New- 
York, threatening a junction at Albany, and filling 
the new States with alarm, and the Cabinet of St. 
James with premature exultation, met a most sig- 
nal discomfiture. 

Albany was the seat of the great cotfvention, held 
in 1754, for the purpose of bringing about a con- 
federation of the Colonies, for their mutual defence 
and general benefit, and it has been signalized, by 
Hot a few other meetings, for momentous public 

purposes. 

We passed a part of three days in Albany, and 
were not without strong inducements to protract our 
stay. The public houses are excellent, affording 
every accommodation and comfort, with that^uiet 
and retirement, and that prompt civility, so com^ 
nionly found in English Inns, and which, until with- 

♦ In 1690, Schenectady was suddenly assaulted, in the night, 
by the French and Indian^ and its miserable inhabitants either 
mad^acrcd, or dragged, in the depth of winter, into captivity. 



ID a few y^drs, were so rare in those of America* 
Polished and enlightened societj, and the conrte- 
stes of bospitalitjr held out still stronger attractions, 
bat oarallotRients of time did not perihit us to re- 
main any longer, and we hastened to set our faces 
towards the British dominions. 



BANKS OF THE HUDSON, ABOVE ALBANY. 

.We determined to go by Whitehall, as we wish- 
ed to avail ourselves, of the rapid and comfortable 
conveyance, to the confines of Canada, now estab- 

Ibbed on Lako Cbamplaim Bei^ uawilltog bow- 
•ver k> pass rapidly by, or entirely |to )ivoidt alt 
«he interesting oligects on the road^ we Udopted sOch 
•a arrangeiaent, as might peroMt us to take the 
banks of the Hudson and Lake Geoife ia our 
route. Indeed, from Albany, upon the course pro- 
posed, every part of our way was to be over c/osttc- 
^ ground* History sheds a deeper interest over 
BO portion of the North American States. He who 
irenerates the virtues and the valour, and commis* 
aerates the sufferings of our fathers, and he, who 
views, with gratitude and reverence, the deliverM- 
ces which heaven has wrought for this land, will 
tread with awe, on every foot of ground >* ' 
Albany and the northern lakes. 



We were obliged, on this occasion, to deny our- 
selves a visit to Schenectady, and its rising literary 
iQstitutioHj and to the waters of Ballston a.nd Sara- 
toga* Leaving them therefore to the lefl, we pro^ 
ceeded along the banks of the Hudson, principally 
on tb|s western shore* 

This is a charming ride. The road is very good, 
and absolutely without a hill ; the river often placid 
and smooth, but sometimes disturbed by a rocky 
bottom, is almost constantly in sight, and flows 
through beautiful meadows, which are commonly 
bounde i, at small distances from the Hudson, fay 
verdant hills, of moderate height, and gentle de- 
clivity* The strata of rocks are, almost invariably, 
the transition slate« They present scarcely any 
variety. The direction of the strata is so nearly 
that bf the river, that they form but an inconsidera- 
ble angle with it ; they often protrude their edges 
into view, because they have a very high inclination 
to the horizon, apparently about 45^,^ or perhaps 
in some instances, a few degrees less. The rock is 
easily broken up, and reduced to small fragments ; 
and therefore forms an excellent material for the 
roads. The banks of the river frequently present a 
natural barrier, formed by the same kind of rock. 
Nearly sjx miles from Albany, we crossed the river 
into. Troy. 

* I had no opportunity to j^d§e, except by the eye, as we rode 
?llon|f. 
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SINGULAR HORSE FERRT-BOAT. 

The ferry-boat is of a most singtilar construction** 
A platform covers a wide flat boat. Underneath 
the platform, there is a large horizontal solid wheel, 
which extends to the sides of the boat ; and there 
the platform, or deck, is cut through, and removed, 
so as to afford sufficient room for twoi horses to 
stand on the flat surface of the wheel, one horse on 
each side, and parallel to the gunwale of the boat. 
The horses are harnessed, in the usual manner for 
teams — the whifile trees being attached to stout iron 
bars, fixed horizontally, at a proper height, in the 
posts, winch are a part of the permanent structure of 
the boat. The horses look in opposite directions, 
one to the bow, and the other to the stern ; their feet 
take hold of channels, or grooves, cut in the wheels, 
in the direction of radii ; they press forward, and, al- 
though they advance not, any more than a squirrel, 
in a revolving cage, or than a spit dog at his work, 
^their feet cause the horizontal wheel to revolve, in 
a direction opposite tothatof theirown apparent mo- 
tion ; this, by a connexion of cogs, moves two verti- 
cal wheels, one on each wing of the boat, and these, 
being constructed like the paddle wheels of steam- 
boats, produce the same effect, and propel the boat 
forward. The horses are covered by a roof, fur- 
nished with curtains, to protect them in bad weath- 
er ; and do not appear to labour harder than com- 
mon draft horses, with a heavy load. 

* Thty haye now become oommon, and are worked by feur 
bMBes where the boat ie lai|;e. 1824. 
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The ieirentor of ttiis boal^ is Mr. LAifGDOU, <A 
Whitehall, and it claims die important advantages of 
simplicity, cheapoess, and effisct. At first yiew, 
the labour appears like a hardship apon the horses, 
hut probably this is an illusion, as it seems Tory im- 
material to their comfort, whether they advaM:e with 
their load, or cause the basis, o» which they labour, 
to recede* 



TROY, LANSINGBURGH, AND WATERFORD, 

Troy, six miles north of Albany, is a beautiful 
citj, handsomely built, and regularly laid out; its 
appearance is very neat ; it stands principally on 
the flat ground, by the Hudson — contains five thou- 
sand inhabitants ^-a court-house, jail, market-bouse, 
and two banks, a public library, a Lancasterian 
schpol, and five places of public worship. It has 
an intelligent and polished population, and ^ lai^e 
share of wealth. A number of its gentlemen have 
discovered their attachment to science, by the in-< 
stitution of a Lyceum of Natural History, which, 
fostered by the activity, zeal, and intelligence of 
'ts members, and of its lecturer, Mr. Eaton, promi- 
ses to be a public benefit, and to elevate the char- 
acter of the place. 

Near it, on the opposite side of the river, are ex* 
tansive and beautiful barracks, belongii^^ to the 

«5264mt820. 
7 
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United States^ with a lai^e park «f artillery. Below 
the towD, are fine nutf seats, on which are al- 
ready established, several important manufactares, 
for which Und of employments, Troy appears very 
favourri>ly situated. Small sloops come up to this 
town, .which, for size, and. importance, is the third, 
«ir fourth in the state. 

We had to regret that the arrangements of our 
jourqjey did not permit us to pass as much time in 
Troy, as, under other circumstances, would have 
been both useful and agreeable. 

Lansingburgb, through which we passed, three 
miles north of Troy, is inferior to it in the number 
and quality of its buildings. Its population is not 
far from two thousand. It is a large and handsome 
settlement, situated, principally, on one street, and 
has an academy, a bank, and four"* places of public 
worship. Sloops come up to this place, and it en- 
joys a considerable trade. 

It was formerly more flourishing than at present. 
Troy has, for a good many years, gayied the pre- 
eminence, and seems likely to retain it. 

Waterford is a pretty village, of one thousand in- 
habitants, and stands on the western bank of the 
Hudson, at its confluence with the Mohawk, where a 
numberof islands, producing the appearance of seve- 
ral mouths, give diversity to a very beautiful scene. 
It is ten hiiles north of Albany. From the Lansing- 
burgh side, we ci*08sed into it, over a commodi- 

* Worcester's Gazetteer^ 
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0U8 bridge. The name of this place, was formerly 
Half-Moon point It is memorable as having been 
the most southern point, to which the American 
army, under General Schuyler, retreated, before 
the then victorious General Bui^oyne. In the con* 
t^ous islands, in the mouth of the Mohawk, they 
took their stand, and were preparing to form a 
camp, so strong, that their enemy would not be able 
to force it* This was in August, 1 777. On the 1 9tb 
of that month, General Schuyler was upe rseded in 
command by General Gates. Colonel Moi^an's re- 
giment of riflemen, dispatched from the main army 
by General Washington, arrived on the 33d ; and 
on the 8th of September, the army again turned 
northward, and marched toStHIwater, to face Gene- 
ral Bui^yne. From ibis place, therefore, we are to 
pass over the most interesting scenes of that cam- 
paign. 



6i:NERAL BURGOTNE'S EXflSDITION. 

Of that momentous period; I am not now about 
to re-write the history, which may be found, per- 
haps, sufficiently detailed, in various authors. * But, 
in travelling over ground, which has been the scene 



* Ramsay'i History of the American Reyohition, Gordon's 
lory, Marshall's Life of Washin^on, WilkiDSon's Memoirs, Aa- 
anal Register, Bargojne's State of the Expedition from Can*- 
d^f fcc. toe. 
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of meoiorable actions^ it is both iastructire and in- 
teresting, to advert concisely, to some of the most 
prominent events* 

In May, 1775, Ticonderoga, and Crown Point, 
and the small marine force on the lake, had been 
taken by surprise, by the Americans, led by Colonels 
Allen and Arnold, and thus, (he command of the 
lakes George and Champiain, bad been acquired 
without bloodshed, and with comparatively little 
effort. 

This opened the way for the invasion of Canada, 
which was undertaken in form, in the summer of 
1775, it being supposed that the Canadians were 
disafiected to the British government, and needed 
nothing but the appearance of an American army, 
to induce a general revolt. 

Accordingly, in September, 1775, General Scuy- 
ler, with General Montgomery, proceeded to the 
Sorel river, and' took post at thfe Isle-aux-Noix, eight 
or nine miles above St. Johns, and eleven below 
the egress of the river from Lake Champiain. 

General Schuyler falling sick, the command devol- 
ved oa General Mon%omery, who, in the course of 
a few weeks, reduced the forts of St. Johns and 
Gbamfoly, on the river Sorel, and captured Mont- 
real and the towns of Sorel and the Trots Revie- 
res, on the St. Lawrence. Early in December, he 
fE>rmed a junction with General Arnold, who, in No- 
vember, arrived at Point Levi, opposite to Quebec, 
with the little army which he commanded, (having 
traversed the hideous wilderness between the Ken- 
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ndbec and St* Lawreoce rivefBi) and ihe two ar* 
lilies anitedf scarcely equalling one thousand men, 
proceeded, in due form, to invest Quebec. 
' The siege, from the want of heavy cannon, prov- 
ing ineffectual, they made a desperate assault, ob 
the last day of December. This terminated in tht 
death of Montgomery, and the defeat of the enters 
prise ; the army, however, kept its ground, in the 
vicinity of Quebec, till spring, and maintained, part- 
ly a siege and partly a blockade of the place. 

On the retufn of sprii^, and the arrival of British 
reinforc^nents, the American army gradually retire 
ed up the St* Ijawrence ; and, although laigely re- 
inforced, from time to time, till it eventually amount- 
ed to eight thousand men, it was not able to retatti 
possession of the country ; but, by degree, after 
various conflicts, more or le^ important, relinquish- 
ed all that bad been gained, by so much effort and 
blood. 

In June, 1776, the evacuation of Canada was 
complete, and the great objects, originally in view, 
of uniting Canada to the states, and of preventing, 
invasion fromjthat quarter, were entirely defeated* 
Still, the Americans held the command of the lakes,, 
and Sir Guy Carleton, who commanded in Canada, 
made such astonishing eiK)rt8 to prepare a navy, 
that, by the autumn of 1776, he had a force much, 
superior to that o[ the Americans. 

A desperate conflict ensued, in October of the 
«ame year ; and Geoeial Arnold, who eommanded 



7* 
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tfie American flotilla, although he did everj ^iig» 
which valour could accomplish, witnessed the com- 
plete destruction of this little navy. 

Thus the principal obstacles, that prevented the 
invasion of the new States, from Canada, were re- 
moved, and the tide of war, with a powerful reflux, 
Jwas soon to roil back from the North. 

The troops, destined for the intended invasioSr 

were already in Canada, and General Burgoyne, their 

future commander, returned to England in the an* 

turonof 1776, to digest the plan of the intended 

campaign. By an exertion of arbitrary authority, 

he was made to supersede G^eneral SirGuy Carleton, 

who bad commanded with much ability, during the 

f receding campaign, and whose only fault in the 

view of the English ministry, was probably, bis 

humanity and clemency to the Americans ; his mag- 

Banimity, however, led him still to do every thing in 

his power to forward the service In the spring of 

1777, General Burgoyne returned to Canada, took 

the command, and the armament proceeded on hs 
destination. 

It was led by areonaplisfaed and experienced offi- 
eers; — it was furnished with a roost formidable train 
of brass artillery, and with all the apparatus, stores, 
and equipments, which the nature of the service 
required, and which the art of man had in?ented. 
Veteran corps of the best troops of Britain and Ger- 
many, formed almost the whole of this dreaded 
army, while Canadians, and American loyalists, for- 
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ntsbed it with rangers, scouts and spies, and a nu- 
merous array of savages, with their own dress, and 
weapons, and with their own ebaracleristic ferocity, 
ioci^ased the terrors of its approach. It numbered, 
according tocoranion estim^on,ten thousand strong, 
including every description of force ; an army, which, 
considering the theatre of action, was .equal to ten 
times that number in the ordinary wars of Europe. 
It is probable, however, that this force was some* 
^hat overrated, by the Americans, as the regular 
troops did not exceed, (according to the statement 
of the British officers,) seven thousand men* Un- 
molested in its progress, from St. John's, up the 
lake, it landed and invested Ticond^oga, on the 
first and second days of July. 

This post, the key of the North, had not been at- 
tempted by Sir Guy Carleton, after the destruction 
of the American flotilla, in4he preceding' October. 
It had, in the mean time, been strengthened by ad* 
ditional works, and men, and the command of it 
committed to General St. Clair, an offlcer of the 
highest standing. The country looked to him for a 
vigorous defence, and expected that he would stem 
the tide of invasion, and nx bounds to its proud bil- 
lows. But, that country, little knew the really fee- 
ble, and ill provided state of the garrison, and its 
utter incompetency, to contend with the formidable 
army by which it was now invested. Had it been 
even much stronger than it was, its strength would 
have been rendered unavailing, by tfafe unexpected 



occupancy of Sugar Loaf Hill, or Mount Defiance, 
hitherto deemed inaccessible, and equally negleet* 
ed by all previous comoianders, whether Frenchi 
British or AmericaBs, and had the latter now 
thought proper, to possets it, they could not havie 
spared troops for the purpose. From this completely 
Gomroandiog, and very contiguous position,* Gene- 
ral Burgoyne was already prepared, to pour down 
into the garrison, a certain and deadly fire firom his 
artilleiy ; while, not an effective shot could be re* 
turned. \ 

The Eagle, perched in the covert of the rock, 
was poising his wings to dart u})on the. defence- 
less prey, that was crouching beneath him, and 
nothing but precipitate flight could save the vic- 
tim. Accordingly, on the night of the fifth of Ju- 
ly, Ticonderoga was abandoned : the baggage, 
stores, hospital, ordnance and moveable provisions 
were dispatched to Skeensborougb, by water, in the 
Uttle American flotilla, while the main body of the 
garrison, having crossed the lake to Fort Indepen- 
dence, defiled to the left, into Vermont They 
were closely pursued by a detachment of the Brit** 
ish, under General Frazer, and of the Germans un^ 
der General Reidesel, who, the next day, brought 
them to action, and the obstinate and sanguinary, 
oonflicts at Hubberton, evinced, that although in re- 

* Only one tboasand four hundred yards, from Ticonderoga, 
and one thousand fiye handred from Mount Indepeadtnoe, oathtt 
oppoiite flhore.^GeiicraZ^ ^urfoypie.) 
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treat, they were still very ibrniidable. This little ar- 
my, led by General St. Clair, after a circuitous march, 
reached the Hudson, at Batten Kill^ and soon join- 
ed General Schuyler, who, with the main army, was 
a few miles above, at Fort Edward. General Bur- 
goyne, with a great body of the British troops, pro- 
ceeded, in pursuit of his enemy, up the lake, to 
Skeensborough, and destroyed the American flotilla, 
baggage and stores, while General Philips with most 
of the stores of General Burgoyae^ went up lake 
George, toFort George, situated at its head. Gen- 
eral Schuyler's army continued to retreat, down the 
Hudson, to Saratoga and, Stillwater, and, at last, to 
Van Shaick's island, in the mouth of the Mohawk, 
where it took post, on the eighteenth of At^ust. 

From Skeensborough, General Btirgoyne, with 
extreme difficulty, and after several weeks of severe 
labour, and one considerable battle near fort Anne, 
cleared the passage to Fort Edward ; for General 
Schuyler, in consequence of General Burgoyne's 
halting, nearly three weeks, at Skeensborough, had 
time to throw very formidable obstructions in his 
way. He felled ionunierable trees into Wood 
Creek, and across the roads by Fort Anne ; he de- 
molished bridges, and by every qth^ means io his 
power, so impeded his march, that the British army 
did not arrive at Fort Edward, on the Hudson, till 
the SOtb of July. A Ji^i^ion was at length formed 
at this place, between the main body, and th« divi- 
sion that went by lake Geor^* 
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In order to enable General Burgoyne to move 
down the Hudson, it was necessary to transport the 
stores, boats and ammunition, a distance of sixteen 
miles over a very difficult country, from Fort 
George to Fort Edward. But still on the fifteenth 
of August, there was at Fort Edward,, only four 
days^ provisions in advance. 

On the sixteenth, Colonel Bauro, who with his 
Germans, had been detached by Burgoyne, to seize 
a magazine of stores at Benington, in Vermont, and 
to countenance the Ipyalists in that quarter, was to* 
tally defeated and slain, by General Stark ; most of 
his detachment were either killed or made prison- 
ers; and Colonel Breyman, who had been sent to 
succour Baum, and who arrivedion the same ground, 
a few hoars after the battle, was also defeated, and 
with extreme difficulty, regained the main army 
with the greater part of his troops. ' 

In the mean time, Colonel St. Leger, in conse- 
quence of an arrangement,'' made in England, had 
proceeded, early in August with an army of British 
and IndianSi to attack Fort Stanwix, called also Fort 
Schuyler, on the Mohawk. This was intended to 
operate, as a diversion iii favour of Burgoyne ; to 
distract the Anfi^Vicans, and in case of success, to 
bring down a powerful force, upon their flank. 

This expedition was attended with some success, 
in the defeat of Colonel Hllfkimer, who fell into an 
ambuscade, while advancing with the militia, of the 
vicinity, to relieve the Fort ; he was slain, with ma« 
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nyof his party; but a successful sally from the 
Fort — the reported advance of General Arnold, with 
a force greatly magnified by the artful representa- 
tions of some friendly Indians, and the fears and 
fickleness of the savages in the British army, eventu- 
ally defeated St. Leger's expedition, and caused him 
to retreat in extreme confu»on and distress. 

Thus, General Burgoyne was disappointed of any 
collateral aid from St. Leger, and the signal defeat 
at Bennington, not only deprived him of any supply 
of provisions, from that source, but lost him a sixth 
part of the regular troops in his army, and revealed 
the important secret, that regular troops could be 
beaten by militia. These events revived the cour- 
age of the Americans, gave them time to rally and 
to recruit their armies, and very materially embar- 
rassed and retarded the movements of General Bur- 
goyne. 

To retreat was to abandon the objects of hid ex- 
pedition, and to disappoint the expectations of his 
government; to advance, although with increasing 
difficulties, and dangers, was therefore t!^e only al- 
ternative. Accordingly, on the thirteenth and four- 
teenth of September, he passed the Hudson river, 
on a bridge of boats, not far from Fort Miller, 
and proceeded without any n^aterial opposition, to 
Saratoga and Stillwaler, f till on the seventeenth, 
his advanced guard was within four miles of the 
American army, now returning northward. On the 
eighteenth, the fronts of the two armies were almost 



m contacti and some skirmnbiog eosaed, but with- 
out bringi&g oa a gtnvtdH engagement. 

Thus, we have passed in a very rapid review, the 
prinetpal events which preceded and induced the 
crisis of General Borgoyne's expedition. The two 
armiee were now so situated that the catastrophe 
could not k»ng be averted, and the feor succeeding 
weeks were pregnant wkh dangers and difficulties, 
and firuitM io the waste of human life. 



We had so arranged our journey, as to lodge at 
Stillwater, and we were even desirous to stay in the 
very bouse, which had been rendered memorablOi 
by the death of a distinguished Creneral of the Brit* 
ish array. 

This small house, which is still in tolerable re- 
pair,* and is now kept as a tavern, was, for some 
time, the centre of the hoapttal camp of Gen. Bur- 
goyne, and was rendered very memorable by the 
events which happened in and near it. 

We arrived, at night fall, in the midst of a hard 
Kain: obtained the refreshments we needed, and 
made ourselves comfortable for the night Willing 
to arrest the impressions' of the moment, I wrote 
down such thoughts as the scene suggested. 
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HOUSE,« IN WHICH GENERAL FRAZER DIED— 

Ten o*eloekainigkU 



W^ are now cm f&emorable jgronod. Here tiiiich 
preciotts blood was «hed, and /lovr, in the ukoce 
and aoKuide of a vexj dark vai rainy nigbt — ^tbe 
family asleep, and nothing heard but the rain and 
the Hudson, gedtiy nrarmtf iag along, I am writiflig 
in the very hoi»e ; and my tafafie stands, on the ^ery 
spot in the room where General Frazer breathed 
bis last, on theeigfalh of October, 1777... 

He was »ort.ily wo«.d«d >d tbe Imtlf the two 
desperate battles fought on the neighbouring heights, 
and in the midst of the confliet, was brought to diis 
bouse by the soldiers. Before me Ues one of the 
bullets, shot on that occasion ; they are often found, 
in ploughing the battle ield« 

Blood is asserted, by the peo[de of the house, to 
bare been visible here, on ilie floor, till a very re- 
cent period. 

General Frazer was h^b hi canMnand, in the Bfit- 
isli army, and was alniest iddized by them : tbey 
had the utmost confidenee in bis skill and valour, 
aod that the Amerieans entertained a similar <^pfn* 
ion o€ him, is suffieiently evinoed by the followieg 
anecdote, related to me at Ballston Springs, in 1797^ 

* In the former ediiioD, thit was named Sworda' Honie— ^ut I 
am inlbrmda by Oen^. Hoyt, that Swords* House, mentioned in 
Geol. Bi^rgoyne^t ^ State of the Expedition," was two miles hi^ 

«r up the Hudson. (1824.) 

8 
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by the Hod. Richard Brent^ thea a member of Con- 
gress, from Virginid,* who derived the fact from 
General Morgan's own mouth. 

In the battle of October the seTenth, the last pitch- 
ed battle, that wiis fought between the two armieSy 
General Frazer mounted on an iron grey horse, was 
very conspicuous. He was all activity, courage, 
and vigilance, riding from one part of his division 
to another, and animating the troops by his exam- 
ple. Wherever he was present, every thing pros- 
pered, and, when confusion appeared in any part of 
the line, order and energy were restored by his arri- 
val. 

Colonel Morgan,f with his Virginia riflemen, was 
immediately opposed to Frazer^s division of the 
army. 

It had been .concerted, before the commence- 
ment of the battle, that while the New-Hampshire 
and the NeW'f-York troops attacked the British left. 
Colonel Moi^an with his regiment of Virginia riflle- 
men, should make a circuit so as to come upon the 
British right, and attack them there. In this attempt, 
be was favoured by a woody hill, to the foot of 
which the British right extended. When the at- 
tack commenced on the British left, ^^ true to his 

^ Since deceased. 

■ 

t Afterwards Genera! Morgan— the hero of the battle of .the 
Cowpens, and distinguished throngh the whole war, by a ieries 
of the meet important services. 



rl 
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purpose, Morgan at tbts critical moment, poured 
down like a torrent from the hill, and attacked the 
right of the enemy in front and -flank."* The right 
wing soon made a movement to support the left, 
which was assailed with increased violence, and 
while executing this movement, General Frazer re« 
ceivedhis mortal wound« 

In the midst of this sanguinary battle. Colonel 
Morgan took a few of his best riflemen aside ; men 
in whose fidelity, and fatal precision of aimi he 
eould repose the most perfect confidence, and said 
to them : 'Hhat gallant officer is General Frazer ; I 
admire and respect him, iut ii is necessary thai A« 
should die'— take your stations in that wood and do 
your duty^.'' Within a few moments General Fra- 
zer fell, mortally wounded f 

How far, such personal designation is justifiable, 
has often been questioned, but those who vindicate 
war at all, contend, that to shoot a distinguished offi- 
cer, and thus to accelerate the conclusion of a bloody 
battle, operates to sav^ lives, and that it is, morally^ 
DO worse, to kill an illustrious, than an obscure indi- 
vidual ; a Frazer, than a common soldier ; a Nel- 

* WilkinsoD's Memoirs, Vol. I. p. 268. 

t He was supported on his horse by two officers, till he reached 
his tent ; be said that he s»w tbe man who shot him, that be was' 
a riflftman, and posted in a tree. 
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SON,* than a cottmon sailor. But^ there is some- 
tbittg very revohiog to bamaae feelings, ii> a mode 
of warfare, wbicb converts its ordioary chances into 
a< species of ratfitarjr execirttoii. Stich tnatanees, 
were, howeir«ry frequent, dvriag the campaign of 
€^eral Burgojne ; and hb aid-de«camp. Sir Fran- 
cis Clarke and many other British officers, were vic- 
tiflds of American markmansbip. 

The Baroness Reidesel, the lady of Major Gene- 
ral the Baron Reidesel, m some Terj* interesting 
letters of hers, pnblisbed at Berlin, in 1800, and in 
part republished in translatbn, in Wilkinson's me- 
moirs, states that she, with her three little children, 
(foririiehad, with tbis tendctr charge, followed the 
fortunes of her hashand, across the Atlaotic, and 
through the horrors of the campaign,) occupied thia 
house, which was the only refiige, wi Aan protection 
of the British armj.^ The Tooms which it contain- 
ed remain, to tbb day, as thej th^i were, atthoi^b 
some other rooms baiTe been since added. 

The house stood, at that time, pertmps one hun- 
dred yards from the riyer, at the foot of the bill ; 
it was afterward removed to the road side, ctose 
by the river, where it now stands. 

The Baroness, with her little children, occupied 
the room in which we took tea, and General t^ra- 
zer, when brought in wounded, was laid in the other 
room. In fact, as it was the only shelter that re- 
mained standing, it was soon converted into a hos- 

* Nelson was kilM by « jharp !«hoat«r from the tops of the Sati^ 
tiisima Trinidada. 
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pitaly and many oilier wounded and dying officera 
were brought to this melancholy refuge. 

Thus a refined and delicate lady, educated in all 
the elegance of affluence and of elevated rank, with 
her little children, was compelled to witness the 
agonies of bleeding and dying men, among whom, 
some of hei* husband's, and of her own particular 
friends, expired before her eyes. She imparted to 
them of her few remaining comforts, and soothed 
them by offices of kindness. This distinguished 
lady was not without female companions, who sbar* 
ed her distresses, or felt with keenness their own 
misfortunes. Among them was Lady HarHet Ack- 
land, the wife of Major Ackland, who commanded 
the British grenadiers. Nearly every thing that has 
been said of the Baroness Reidesel, will apply to 
her. News came, from time to time, from the 
heights, that one officer and another was killed, and 
among the rest, that Major Ackland was desperate- 
ly wounded, and a prisoner with the enemy. 

Major (called in General Burgoyne's narrative, 
Colonel^) Ackland, had been wounded in the battle 
of Hubberton, but had recovered, and resumed the 
command of the grenadiers. He was wounded, the 
second time, in the battle of October 7, and found 
by General (then ColoneL) Wilkinson, who gives 
the following interesting statement of the occur- 
rence:*—'* With tlie troops, I pursued the hard 
pressed, flying enemy, passing over killed and 
wooiidedi until I heard one exclaim, ^protect me, 

* Memoirs, toU L p.?71. 

8* 



Sir, against ibis boy/ Taming my eyes, it was my 
fortune to arrest the purpose of a lad, thirteen or 
fourteen years old, in . the act of taking aim at a 
wounded officer, who lay in the angle of a worm 
fence. Inquiring his rank, he answered, ' I had the 
honour to command the Grenadiers ;'' of course I 
knew him to be Major Ackland, who had been 
brought from the field to this place, on the back of 
a Captain Shrimpton, of his own corps, under a 
heavy fire, and was deposited here, to save the 
lives of both.^'* 

^ I dismounted, took him by the hand, and ex-' 
pressed hopes that he was notbadly wounded ; not 
badly,^ replied this gallant officer, and accomplish- 
ed gentleman, * but very inconveniently-^I am shot 
through both legs ; will you. Sir, have the good- 
ness to have me conveyed to your camp V I direct- 
ed my servant to alight, and we lifted Ackland into 
his (the servant's,) seat, and ordered him to be con- 
ducted to head quarters.^' 

* Anbury relates, (Travels, vol. I. p. 394,) that after Ackland 
was deposited, by Captain Shrimptoo, he offered fifty ^^oineas to 
Uie Grenadiers, who were flying by him, iftmy one of them woald 
convey him into camp ; that a very stout Grenadier undertook itj 
but being overtaken by the Americans, both were made prisoners. 
Anbury^s book} however, although it contains many interesting 
occurrences, which, so far as they are stated on his own know- 
ledge, are probably relsted wHh correctness^is evidently a motfe 
mt work, and, what is curious enough, many pages of it, and by 
far the most important parts, are taken, almost verbatim', from 
General Burgoyne's ** State of the Expedition from Cana- 
da"-««lthough that work was not published, Ijll three years ^T^^ 
AAbury's letters are dttUd, 
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Two other ladies, who were in the^^ame bouse 
with madam Reidesel, received news, the one, that 
her husband was wbunded, and the other, that hers 
was slain ; and the Baroness herself expected, eve- 
ry moment, to hear simitar tidings ; for the Baron's 
duties^ as commander in chief of the German troops, 
required him to be frequently exposed to the most 
imminent perils. 

The Baroness Reidesel gives, in her narrative, 
the following recitali respecting General Frazer's 
death : — '^ severe trials awaited us, and on the 7th 
of October, our misfortunes began ; I was at break- 
fast, with my husband, and heard that something 
was intended. On the same day, I expected the 
Genemls Bui^oyne, Philips and Frazer,to dine with 
us. I saw a great movement among the troops ; my 
husband told me it was a mere reconnoissanoe, 
which gave me no concffrn, as it often happened. 
1 walked out of the house, and met several Indians, 
in their war dresses, with guns in their hands. When 
I asked them where they were going, they cried 
out, War ! War ! (meaning that they were going to 
battle.) This fiHed me with apprehensions, and I 
had scarcely got home, before I heard reports of 
cannon and musketry, which grew louder by de- 
grees, till at last the noise became excessive. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon, instead of the 
guests whom I expected, General Frazer was 
brought, on a litter, mortally wounded. The table, 
which was already set, was instantly removed, and 
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a bed placeH in its stead, for the wounded General* 
I sat trembling in a corner; the noise grew louder, 
and the alarm increased: the thought that my hus- 
band might, perhaps, be brought in, wounded in the 
same manner, was terrible to me, and distressed 
meeicefidingly. 

General Frazer said to the surgeon, ^ tell me if 
my wound is mortal— do not flatter me.' The ball 
had passed through his body, and, unhappily for the 
General, be bad eaten a very hearty breakfast, by 
which the stomach was distended, and the ball, as 
the sui^eon said, bad passed through it I 
heard him often exclaim, with a sigh, * O fatal 
ambition! Poor Genbral Burgotne! O, kt 
POOR wife!' He was asked if he had any request 
to make, to which he replied, that ^ir Generajl 

BuRGOTNE WOULD PERMIT IT HE SHOULD LIKE TO 
BE BURIES AT SIX o'cLOCK IN THE EVENINO, OM THE 
TOP OF A MOUNTAIN, IN A REDOUBT WHICH HAD 

BEEN BUILT THERE.' Towards evening, i saw my 
husband coming ; then I forgot all my sorrows, and 
thanked God that he was spared to me«" 

The German Baroness spent much of the night 
in comforting lady Harriet* Ackland, and in taking 
care of her children, whom she had put to bed. Of 
herself she says — ^^ I could not go to sleep, as I had 
General Frazer and. all the other wounded gentle- 
men in my room, and I was sadly afraid my chil- 
dren would awake, and, by their crying, disturb the 
dying man, in bis last moments, who often address* 
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ed me, and apologized ^far tht troMe he gave me.^ 
About thr^e o'clock in the morning, I was told he 
could not hold out much longer ; I had desired to 
be informed of the near approach of this sad crisis, 
and I then wrapped up my children in their clothes, 
and went with them into the room bek>w« About 
eight o'clock in the morning, he died. After he 
was laid out, and his corpse wrapped up in a sheet, 
we came again into the room, and we had this sor- 
rowful sight before us the whole day; and, to add 
to Ae melancholy scene, almost every moment 
some officer ^ my acquaintance was brought in 
wounded.'' 

"What a situation for delicate females — a small 
boose, filled with bleeding and expiring men^-4he 
battle roaring, and raging all around — ^little children 
to be soothed and protected, and female domestics* 
in despair, to be comforted— cordials and aids, such 
as were attaioable,to be administered to the wound- 
ed and dying-— ruin impending over the army, and 
they knew not what insults, worse than death, might 
await themselves, from those whom they had been 
taught to consider as base, as well as cowardly. 

Both these illustrious females learned, not long 
after, a different lesson. I have already remarked^ 
that Major Ackland was wounded and taken pris« 
oner. His lady, with heroic courage, and exempla- 
ry conjugal tenderness, passed down the river, to 
our army, with a letter from General Burgoyne t6 
General Gates ; and, although somewhat detained 
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pn the river, because it was night when she arriv' 
ed, and the sentinel would not permit hqr to land, 
till he had received orders from his superior, she 
was, as soon as her errand was made known, re« 
ceived by the Americans, with the utmost respect, 
kindness, and delicacy. Her husband, many years 
after the war, even lost his life in a duel, which he 
fought with an oCBcer who called the Americans 
cowards. Ackland espoused their cause, and vin- 
dicated it in this unhappy manner. 

General Burgoyne, in his "State of the Expedition 
from Canada,'' has mentioned, with much respect 
and feeling, the case of lady Harriet Ackland. It 
seems she came with her husband to Canada, early 
in the year 17'^6, and accompanied him through that 
campaign, in all the varietiesof travelling and of the 
seasons, " to attend, in a poor hut, at Chambly, up- 
on his sick bed.'* At the opening of the campaign 
of 1 777, she, by the positive injunctions of her hus- 
band, remained at Ticonderoga, till> hearing of his 
being wounded at Castleton, she went over to him, 
and, after his recovery, persisted in following his 
fortunes, with no other vehicle, than a little two- 
wheeled tumbril, constructed in the camp on the 
Hudson. She, with the Major, was, on a particular 
occasion near perishing in the flames, in conse- 
quence of their hut taking fire in the night. As the 
grenadiers, whom Major Ackland commanded, 
were attached to the advanced corps, this lady was 
exposed to all their fatigues, and to many of their 
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perils, and was at last obliged, daring tbe battle of 
the 7th of October, to take refage " among the 
woanded and dying.'* 

With respect to her proposal, to go over to the 
American camp, to take care of her husband. Gener- 
al Burgoyne remarks,* " Though I was ready to be- 
lieve, (for I had experienced,) that patience and 
fortitude, in a supreme degree, were to be found, 
as well as every other virtue, under the most tender 
forms, I was astonished at this proposal. After so 
long an agitation of the spirits, exhausted, not only 
for want of rest, but absolutely want of food, drench- 
ed in rains for twelve hours together, that a woman 
should be capable of delivering herself to the ene- 
my, probably in the night, and uncertain of what 
hands she might first fall into, appeared an effort, 
above human nature. The assistance I was enabled 
to give, was small indeed ; I had not even a cup of 
wine to offer her ; but I was told, she had found 
from some kind and fortunate hand, a little rum and 
dirty water. All I could furnish to her, was an 
open boat, and a few lines, written upon dirty and 
wet paper, to General Gates, recommending her to 
his protection.^'- " It is due to justice, at the 

close of this adventure, to say, that she was receiv- 
ed, and accommodated by General Gates, with all the 
humanity and respect, that her rank, her merits, and 
her fortunes deserved.'' 

* SUte of the expeditbn, &c. page 128r 
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I amit to quote General Borgoyne's statement, that 
lady Harriet Ackland was detained through the 
night in the open boat, because, we are now in* 
formed, on the authority of Generals Wilkinson* and 
Dearborn, that this was a total misrepresentatioo, 
although, probaUy, not originating with General Bur- 
goyne. It seems General Dearborn (then a Major,) 
commanded, at the post where the boat was hailed. 
As soon as the character of the lady was known, she 
was immediately provided with a comfortable apart- 
ment, and refreshments, and fire, and, in the morn- 
ing, was forwarded on her w^y to the camp* *^ Let 
such," adds General Burgoyne, '^ as are affected by 
these circumstances of alarm, hardship, and danger, 
recollect that the subject of them was a woman, of 
the most tender and delicate frame ; of the gentlest 
manners ; habituated to all the soft elegancies, and 
refined enjoyments, that attend high birth and for- 
tune; and far advanced in a state, in which the ten- 
der cares, always due to the sex, become indispen- 
sably necessary. Her mind alone was formed for 
such trials.'^ 

Lady Reidesel, immediately on the surrender of 
the army, received on the spot,,from General Schuy- 
ler, (and that spot was his own devastated estate,) 
the most kind and soothing attentions, which she and 
her children so eminently needed, and afterwards, 
in the family of this magnanimous and generous 

* M^Boin, Vol. I. j». S83. 
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man, she experienced from Mrs. ScbujFler and her 
daughters, all the attentions and sympathies of 
friendship. 

After the surrender, and the officers had gone 
over to General Gates' army. General Reidesel sent 
a message to his lady, to come to him with her chil- 
dren* She says in her narrative, *' 1 seated myself 
once more, in my dear calash, and then rode 
through the American camp* As I passed o^ I 
observed, (and this was a great consolation to me,) 
that no one eyed me with looks of resentment, but 
they all greeted us, and even showed compassion in 
their countenances, at the sight of a woman with 
small children. I was, I confess, afraid to go over 
to the enemy, as it was quite a new situation to me. 
When I drew near the tents, a handsome man ap- 
proached and met me, took my children from the 
calash^ and hugged and kissed them^ which affected 
me almost to tears. '^ You tremble,'^ said Jie, ad- 
dressing himself to me, " be not afraid." *' No," I 
answered, ^^ you seem so kind and tender to my 
children, it inspires me with courage." He now 
led me to the tent of. General Gates." ** All 

the Generals remained to dine with General Gates." 
^^ The same gentleman who received me so kind- 
ly, now came and said to me, *' Tou will be very 
much embarrassed to eat with all these gentlemen ; i 
come with your children to my tent, where I will 
prepare for you a frugal dinner, and give it with a 
free will." I said, " you are certainly a hus- 
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BAND AND A FATHER^ you bave shewii me so much 

kindnesd.'* 

'^ I now found that he was General Schuyler. He 
treated me with excellent smoked tongae, beef- 
steaks, potatoes, and good bread and batter ! Nev* 
er coald I have wished to eat a better dinner : I 
was content ; I saw all around me were so like- 
wise ; and wh&t waa better than all, my husband 
was pat of danger ! When we had dined, he told me 
his residence was at Albany, and that General Bur^ 
goyne intended to honour him as hts guest, and in-' 
yited myself and children to do so likewise. I ask- 
ed my husband how I should act ; he told me to 
accept the invitation;''— r— " Some days after 
this, we arrived at Albany^ where we so often wish- 
ed ourselves ; but, we did not enter it, as we ex- 
pected we should, victors ! We were received by 
the good General Schuyler, his wife, and daughters, 
not as enemies, but kind friends ; and they treated 
us with the most marked attention and politeness, 
as they did General Burgoyne, who had caused 
General Schuyler's beautifully finished house to be 
burnt ; in fact, they behaved like persons of exalted 
minds, who determined to bury all recollection of 
their own injuries in the contemplation of our mis- 
fortunes. General Bui^oyn^ was struck with Gen- 
eral Schuyler's generosity, and said to him, '^ You 
show me great kindness, although I have done you 
much injury." " That zmxs the fate of war," repli- 
ed (he brave man, '* let us say no nHore about it*' 
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Thus, not only General Burgojme, but a number 
of the most distinguished officei*s of the armj, in^ 
eluding Baron Rieidesel, and {dajor Ackland, and 
their ladies, were actually lodged for weeks, and 
most hospitably entertained, in the house of the 
man, whose elegant villa atSaratoga, they had wan- 
tonly* burnt, and whose fine estate there they had 
spoiled. 






Retiring at a late hour to my bed, it will be easi- 
ly perceived, that the tender and heroic ideas, as- 
sociated with thia memorable house, would strongly 
possess my mind. The night was mantled in black 
clouds, and impenetrable darkness ; the rain» in- 
creasing, descended in torrents, upon the roof of 
.this humble mansion ; the water, urged from the 
heights, poured with loud and incessant, rumbling, 
through a neighbouring aqueduct ; and the Hud- 
son, as if conscious that blood had once stained its 
waters, and its banks, rolled along with sullen mur- 
murs ; — the distinguished persons, who, forty-two 
years jince> occuj^ed this teAement-^tbA^ agonized 
females— the terrified, imploring children— and the 
gallant chiefs, in all the grandeur of heroic suffering 
and death, were vividly present to my mind— all the 

* It was asserted, in justification, that the houie was burnt to 
prevent its being a corer for the Americans, and that the estate 
was ravaged in foraging* 
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realities of the nigbt, and the sublime and tender 
images of the past, conspired to give my faculties 
too much a^ctivitj for sleep, and I will not deny that 
the dawning light was grateful to my eyes ! 



THE BATTLE GROUND. 

The rain having ceased, I was on horseback at 
early dawn, fvith a veteran guide to conduct me to 
the battle ground. Although he was seventy-five 
years old, he did not detain me a moment ; in con- 
sequence of an appointment the evening before, he 
was waiting my arrival at his house, a mile below 
our inn, and, declining any aid, he mounted a tall 
horse from the ground. His name was Ezra Buel,* 
a native of Lebanon in Connecticut, which place 
he left in his youth, and was settled here, at the 
time of General Burgoyne's invasion. He acted, 
through the whole time, as a guide to the American 
army, and was one of three who were constantly 
employed in that service. His duty led him to be 
always foremost, and in the post of danger; and he 
was, therefore, admiiably qualified for my purpose. 

* Called eolhqmallyt in the neigbboarhood. Major Bud^ a rank 
which he never had in the army, but which was fateliousfy as- 
signed him, while in the service, by his brother guides. He it 
much respected as a Worthy man .'— 1820. 

Major Buel, I believe, still lives. I saw him at Ballston 
Springs, in July 1823» still active and useful, although almost 
fourscore ; he was then acting as crier of a State Court at that 
time in session at Ballstown. — ^Mac. 18^4. 
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The two great battles which decided the fate of 
Bui^oyne's army, were fought, the first on the 19th 
of September, and the last, on ^e 7th of October, 
on Bemus' heights, and very nearly on the same 
ground, which is about two miles west of the riyer. 

The river is, in this region, bordered for many 
miles, by a continued meadow, of no great breadth ; 
upon this meadow, there was then, as there is now, 
a good road, close to the river, and parallel to it. 
Upon this road, marched the heavy artillery and 
baggage, constituting the left wing of the British ar- 
my, while the Elite, forming the right wing and 
composed of the light troops, was kept constantly 
in advance, on the heights which bound the meadows. 

The American army was south and west of the 
British, its right wing on the river, and its left rest- 
ing on the heights. We passed over a part of their 
caihp a little below Stillwater,* 

* In May 1821, 1 again visited these batUe groands, and arailed 
myself of that opportunity, in company with my iaithful old guide 
Major Buel, to explore the camp of Greneral Gates. It is situated 
about three miles below Smith's tavern, (the house where General 
Frazer di^d,) and is easily approached by a cross road, which turns 
up the heights from the great river road. It is not more than half a 
mile from the river to the camp. I found it an interesting place,and 
would recommend it to travellers 16 visit this spot, as they will 
thus obtain a perfectly clear idea of the relative position of the 
hostile armies, and of the route pursued by the Americans when 
they marched out to ba ttle. The outlines of the camp are still dis- 
' tinctly visible, being marked by the lines of defence, which were 

thrown up on the occasion, and which, although depressed by 
time, will long be conspicuous, if they are not levelled by the 
plough. My guide pointed out the ground occupied by the differ- 
ent corps of the army. Col. Morgan, with the Virginian Rifle- 

9* 
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A great part of the battle ground was occopied 
by lofty forest trees, principally pine, with here and 
there, a few cleared fields, of which the most coal- 
men wai in advance, on the right, that is, nearei t the river ; the 
advance^ was the poQt always coveted by this incomparable corps, 
and surely none could claim it with more propriety. There was 
mncfa danger that the enemy would attempt to storm the camp of 
the Americans, and had they been snoccMful in either of the 
great battles (Sept. 19, and Oct 7,) they would, without doubt, 
have attacked the camp. 

The most interesting object that I saw in this camp, was the 
house which was Gen. Gates' head quarters. I am afraid that the 
traveller may not long find this memorable house, for it was moch 
dilapidated — a part of the roof had fallen io, and the winds whis- 
tled through the naked timbers. One room was however, tenant- 
able, and was occupied by a cooper and his family. From the 
style of the pannel work and finishing of this room, the house ap- 
pears to have been, in its day, one of the better sort— the. pan- 
aels were lal^e and haodsome, and the door was still ornamented 
with brass handles. — Here Sir Francis Clark, Aid du Camp to 
Gen. Burgoyne, being mortally wounded and taken prisoner, lan- 
guished and died. Gen. Wilkinson has recorded some interesting 
passages of his last moments, particularly his animated discus- 
sion with Gen. Gates on the merits of the contest. The recollec- 
tion of the fate of this brave but unfortunate officer will always be 
associated with this building, while a single timber of it remains. 

My guide conducted me from the American camp along the 
summit of Uie heights, by the same route, which was pursued by 
our gallant countrymen, when they advanced to meet their for- 
midable foe, and I had. the satisfaction of treading the ground 
which they trod, in the silence and solemnity of impending conflict 

In pursuing this route, the traveller, if accompanied by an in- 
telligent guide, will have a very interesting opportunity of mark- 
ing the exact places wher^ the advanced guards and front lines of 
the contending armies met . In this manner we advanced quite to 
Freeman's farm, the great scene of slaughter, and thenoe descend- 
ed again to the centre of the British encampment on the pkuns. 
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apicuoofl in these san^iiiary scenes, was called 
Freeman's fariB, and is so called in General Bur- 
goyne's pltos. Sacb is nearly the present sitoation 
of these heights, only there is more cleared land;- 
the gigantic trees have been principally, felled, but 
a considerable number remain as witnesses to pos- 
tarity ; they still show the wounds, made in their 
trunks and branches, by the missiles of contending 
annies ; their roots still penetrate the soil, that was 
made fruitful by the blood of the brave, and their 
sombre folis^e still murmurs with the breeze, which 
once sighed, as it bore the departing spirits along. 

My veteran guide, warmed by my curiosity, and 
recalling the feelings of his prime, led me, with 
amazing rapidity, and promptitude, over fences and 
ditches— through water and mire— -through ravines 
and defiles — through thick forests, and open fields — 
and up and down very steep hills ; in short, through 
many places, where, alone, I would not have ven- 
tured; but, it would have been shameful for me 
not to follow where a man of seventy-five would 
lead, and to hesitate to explore inpeace^ the ground, 
which the defenders of their country, and their 
foes once trod, in steps of blood. 

On our way to Freeman's farm, we traced the 
line of the British^, encampment, still marked by a 
breast work of logs, now rotten, but retaining their 
forms ; they were, at the time, covered with earth, 
and the barrier between contending armies, is now 
a fence, to mark the peaceful divisions of agricul- 
ture. This breast work, I suppose to be a part of 
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the line of encampment, occupied by Genera) Bar- 
goyne, after the battle of the 19th of Septemberi 
and which was stormed on the evenmgof the 7th of 
October. 

The old man showed me the exact spot, where 
an accidental skirmish, between advanced parties of 
the two armies, soon brought on the general and 
bloody battle of September 19. 

This was on Freeman's farm, a field which was 
then cleared, although surrounded by forest. The 
British picl^et here occupied a small house^''^ whea 
a part of Col. Moi^an's corps fell in with, and irri'* 
mediately drove them from it, leaving the house al- 
most "encii*cled with their dead." The pursuing 
party, immediately, and very unexpectedly, fell in 
with the British line, and were in part captured, 
and the rest dispersed. 

This incident occurred at half past 1 2 o'clock ; 
there was then an intermission till one, when the 
action was sharply renewed ; but it did not become 
genera], tijl three, from which time it raged with 
unabated fury, till night. " The theatre ofaction'* 
(says General Wilkinson,! was such that although 
the combatants changed ground a dozen times, in the 
course of the day, the contest terminated on the spot 
where it began. This may be atplained in a few 

* Major Forbes, of the British army, states, that the American 
picket occupied the house; both facts might have been true at 
different periods of the affair* 

t Memoirs, VoU I. p. 240. 
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words* The British line was formed on an eminence 
in a thin pine wood, having be/ore it Freeman's 
farm, an oblong field, stretching fi om the centre to* 
wards its right, the ground in front sloping gentlj 
down to the verge of this field, which was bordered, 
on the opposite side, by a close wood : the sangaina- 
ly scene lay in the cleared ground, between the emi- 
nence occupied by the enemy, and the wood just 
described; the fire of our marksmen from this 
wood, was too deadly to be withstood, by the ene- 
my, in line, and when they gave way and broke, 
our men rushing from their covert, pursued them to 
the eminence, where,, having their flanks protect- 
ed, they rallied, and charging in turn, drove us back , 
into the wood, from whence a dreadful fire would 
again force them to fall back ; and in this manner, 
did the battle fluctuate, like waves of a stormy sea, 
with alternate advantages for four hours, without 
one moment's intermission. The British*artillery 
fell into our possession, at every charge, but we 
could neither turn the pieces upon the enemy nor 
bring them off; the wood prevented the last, and 
the want of a match the first, as the lintstock was 
invariably, carried off, and the rapidity of the tran- 
sitions did not allow us time to provide one ; the 
slaughter of this brigade of artillerists was remarka** 
ble, the Captain (Jones) and thirty^six men being 
killed or wounded out of forty-eight. It was truly 
a gallant conflict, in which death, by familiarity, lost 
his terrors, and certainly a drawn battle, as night 



alone terminated it : the British army keeping its 
ground in rear of the field of action, and out corps, 
when they could no longer distinguish objects, re- 
tiring to their own camp. Yet General Burgoyne 
claimed a victory*'' 

It had, however, with respect to him, all the con- 
seqOences of a defeat : his loss was between fire 
and six hundred, while ours was but liMe more than 
half that nunri^er ; his loss waa irreparable, ours 
easily repaired, and in proportion to our entire ar- 
my, as well as absolutely, it was much less than^his* 

The stress of the action as regards* the British, 
lay, principally on the twentieth, twenty-first and 
sixty -second regiments ; the latter which was five 
hundred strong when' it left Canada, was reduced 
to less- than sixty-men, and to fbur or five officers.* 

General Burgoyne states thi^t there was scarcely 
ever an interval of a minute in the smoke, when 
dome British officer was not shot by the American 
riflemen, posted in the trees, in the rear and on the 
flank of their own line. A shot which, was meant 
for General Burgoyne, severely wounded Captain 
Green, an Aid du Camp of General Phillips: the 
mistake was owing to the" Captain's having a richly 
laced furniture to his saddle, which caused the 
marksman to mistake him for the General* 

Such was the ardor of the Americans, that, as 
General Wilkinson states, the wounded men, after 

* OordoQ, 
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haviDg their wouiids draised, in maDj instances, re- 
turned again into the battle. 

The battle of the seventh of October was fought 
on the same ground, but it was not so stationary ; 
it commenced farther to the right, and extended, in 
its various period^, over more surface, eventuallj 
occupying not only FreeDian's farm, but it was 
lu^ed by the Americans, to the very camp of the 
enemy, which^ towards night, was most impetuous* 
ly stormed, and in part carried* 

The interval between the nineteenth of Septem* 
ber, and tl^s seventii of October, was one of great 
anxiety to both armies ; ^'*not a night passed, (adds 
General Burgoyne,) without firing, and sometimes 
concerted attacks upon our pickets ; no foraging 
party could be made without great detachments to 
cover it ; it was the plan of the enemy to harrass 
the army, by constant alarms, and their superiority 
of numbers enabled them to attempt it, without fa- 
tigue to themselves. By being habituated to fire, 
our soldiers became indifferent to it, and were ca- 
pable of eating or sleeping when it was very near 
them ; but I do not believe that either (^cer or 
soldier ever slept during that interval, without his 
clothes, or that any general officer, or commander 
of a regiment, passed a single ni^ht, without being 
upon his legs, occasionally, at different hours, and 
constantly, an hour before day light.'' 

/ * State of the E^pediUoa 
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The battle of the seventh was brought on by a 
movement of General Burgoyne, who caused one 
thousand five hundred men, with ten pieces of 
artillery, to march towards the left of the American 
a^rmy for the purpose of discovering whether it was 
possible to force a pass&ge ; or jn case a retreat of 
the royal army should become indispensable, to dis* 
lodge the Americans from their intrenchments, and 
also to cover a foraging excursion which had now be- 
come pressingly necessary. It was about the middle 
of the afternoon, that the British were observed ad- 
vancing, and the Americans, with smal) arms, lost 
no time in attacking the British grenadiers and ar- 
tillery, although under a tremendous fire from the 
latter -, the battle soon extended along the whole 
line : Colonel Morgan, at the same moment^ attack- 
ed, with his riflemen, on the right wing; Colonel 
Ackland, the commander of the grenadiers, fell, 
wounded ; the grenadiers were defeated, and most 
of the artillery taken, after great slaughter. 

At the end of a most sanguinary contest, of less than 
one hour, the discomfiture and retreat of the British 
became general, and they had scarcely regained their 
camp, before the lines were stormed with the great- 
est fury, and part of Lord Balcarras' camp, was for 
a short time in our possession. 

I saw this spot, and also that where the Germans, 
under Colonel Breyman, forming the right reserve 
of the army, were stormed, in their encampment, 
by General 'Learned, and Colonel Brooks, now 
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6ovenior Brooks, of Massachusetts. General Ar-' 
Dold was woanded on this occasion ; Colonel Brey- 
man was killed ; and the Germans were either cap- 
tured, slain, or forced to retreat in the most precip- 
itate manner, leaving the British encampment on 
the right, entirely unprotected, and liable to be as- 
sailed the next moroiiig. All the British officers 
bear testimony to the valour and obstinacy of the at* 
tacks of the Americans. The fact was, the British 
were sorely defeated, routed, and vigorously pur- 
sued to (heir lines, which it seems probable, would 
have beea entirely carried by assault, bad not dark- 
ness, as in the battle of the 19th, put «n end to the 
sanguinary cootest. It is obvious, from General 
Burgoyne^s own account, and from the testimony 
of his officers^ that this was a severe defeat ; and 
such an one as has rarely been experienced by a 
British army; this army was reduced by it to the 
greatest distress, and nothing but night saved them 
from destruction. 

I was on the ground where the grenadiers, and 
where the artillery were stationed. ^^ Here, upon 
this hill,'' (said my hoary guide,) on the very spot 
where we now stand, the dead men lay, thicker 
than ever you saw sheaves on a fruitful harvest 
field." '* Were they British, or Americans?'' 
" Both," he replied, '* but principally British." I 
suf^pose that it is of this ground, that General Wil« 
kiiison remarks, ^* it presented a scene of compli- 
cated horror and exultation. In the square space 
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of twelve or fifteen yards, lay eighteen greDadienn 
in the agony of death ; and three officers, propped 
up against stumps of trees, two of them mortally 
wounded, bleeding, and almost speechless.'' 

My guide, proceeding with his narrative, said) 
* there stood a British field piece, which had been 
twice taken, and retaken, and finally remained in 
•ur possession : I was on the ground, and said to 
an American Colonel, who came up at the mo- 
ment, * Colonel, we have taken this piece, and now 
we want you to swear it true to America ;' so the 
Colonel swore it true, and we turned it around, and 
fired upon the British, with their own cannon, and 
with their own ammunition, still remaining uncon- 
sumed in their boxes*" I presume General Wil- 
kinson alludes to the same anecdote, when he says, 
" I found the courageous Colonel Cilley a straddle 
on a brass twelve pounder, and exulting in the cap- 
ture." 

I was solicitous to see the exact spot where Gen* 
eral Frazer, received his mortal wound. My old 
guide knew it perfectly well, and pointed it out to- 
me. It is in a meadow, just on the right of the 
road, after passing a blacksmith's shop, and going 
south a few rods. The blacksmith's shop, is on a 
road, which runs parallel to the Hudson — it stands 
elevated, and overlooks Freeman's farm. 

The night of October 7th, was a most critical one 
for the royal army ^ in the course of it, they aban- 
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doned their camp, changed their whole position, and 
retreated to their works upon the heights, contigu- 
ous to the river, and immediately behind the hos 
pitah 

I saw various places, where the dead were interb- 
red ; a riynlet, or creek, passes through the battle 
ground, and still washes out from its banks, the 
bones of the slain* This rivulet is often mentioned 
in the accounts of these battles, and the deep ravine 
through which it passes ; on our return, we follow- 
ed this ravine, and rivulet, through the greater part 
of their course, till thej united with the Hudson 
river- 
Farm houses are dispersed, here and there, over 
'the field of battle, and the people often find, even 
now, gun-barrels and bayonets, cannon balls, grape 
shot, bullets, and human bones. Of the three last, I 
took from one of these people* some painful speci- 
mens ; — some of the bullets were battered and mis* 
shaped, evincing that they had come into colUsioii 
with opposing obstacles* 

Entire skeletons are occasionally found ; a man 
told me, that, in ploughing, during the late summer, 
he turned one up ; it was not covered more than 
three inches with earth ; it lay on its side, and the 
arms were in the form of a bow ; it was, probably) 
some solitary victim, that never was buried. Such 
are the memorials still existing, of these great mili- 
tary events ; great, not so much on account of the 
nambers of the actors, as from the momentous iute^ 
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refits at stake,. and from the magnanimout efforts to 
which they -gave origiD. 

I would not envy that man bis state of feeUng, who 
could visit such fields of battle without emotion, or 
who, (being an American,) could lail to indulge admi- 
ratieri and affection, for the soldiers and martyrs of 
liberty, and respect for the valour of their enemies. 



GENERAL FRAZER'S GRAVE. 

Having taken my guide home to breakfast, we 
made use of his knowledge of the country, to iden- 
tify with cQrtainty, the place of General Frazer's 
interment. 

General Burgoyne mentions, two redoubts, that 
were thrown up, on the hills behind his hospital \ 
they are both still very distinct, and in one of these, 
which is called the great redoubt, by the officers of 
General Burgoyne's army. General Frazer was bu- 
ried. It is true, it has been disputed, which is the 
redoubt in question, but our guide stated to us, that 
within his knowledge, a British Sei^eant, three or 
four years, after the surrender of Bui^oyne's armys 
came, and pointed out the grave* We went to the 
spot; it is within the redoubt, on the top of the hill, 
nearest to the house, where the General died, and 
corresponds with the plate in Anbury's travels. 
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takeD from an original drawing, made bj Sir Francis 
Clark, aid de camp to General Burgojne, and with 
the statement of the General in his defence, as well 
as with the account of Madam Reidesel. 

General Frazer, when dying, sent with the ^'kind- 
est expression of his affection, for General Burgbyne, 
a request, that he might be carried without parade, 
by the soldiers of his corps, to the great redoubt, 
and buried there.'' 

The circumstances of this memorable interment, 
have been often mentioned. 

The body, attended by General Bui^oyne, and 
the other principal officers of thearmy^ who could 
not resist the impulse to join the procession, moved, 
winding slowly up the hill, within view of the great- 
er part of both armies, while an incessant cannonade* 
from the Americans, who observed a collection of 
people, without knowing the occasion, covered the 
procession with dust ;— the clergyman, the Rev. 
Mr. Brudenel, went through the funeral service, 
with perfect composure, and propriety, notwithstand- 
ing the cannonade, and thus the last honors were 
paid one of the chiefs of the British army. 

* I am happy for tlie hmioar of my ooantry, to add, on the au- 
thority of Gren. WinaloWi who oommanded the gun, whioh 
was fired on this occasion, that as soon as they disc overed that it 
was a faneral procession, they ceased firing; shot, and commenced 
firing; minate guns— ^ high minded mark of respect, sometimes 
shoWB} when a diatingtiished enemy is baried. 1824. 

10* 
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The Baroness Reidesel, who was a spectator, 
speaks of the funeral service, as being '^ rendered 
unusually solemn and awful, from its being accom- 
panied by constant peals from the enemy's artillery/' 
and adds — " many cannon balls, flew close by me, 
but I had my eyes directed to the mountain wher$ 
ny husband was standing amidst the fire of the ene* 
my, and of course, I could not think of my own 
danger.'' 

General Burgoyne's eloquent delineation of the 
same scene, although often quoted before by oth- 
ers, is too interesting to be omitted on the pres- 
ent occasion /— ^' The incessant cannonade, during 
the solemnity ; the steady attitude and unaltered 
Toice, with which the clei^yman officiated, though 
frequently covered with dust, which the shot threw 
up on all sides of him ; the mute but expressive 
mixture of sensibility and indignation, upon every 
countenance ; these objects will remain, to the last 
of life, upon the mind of every man who was present* 
The growing duskiness, added to the scenery, and 
the whole marked a character of that jupcture, that 
would make one of the finest subjects for the pencil 
of a master, that the field ever exhibited* To the 
canvass and to the page of a more important histo* 
nan, gallant friend ! I consign thy memory. There 
may thy talents, thy manly virtues, their progress 
and their period, find due distinction ; and long may 
they survive ; long after the frail record of my pen 
dhi41 he foiKotteD " 
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The place of the intermeat, was formerly desig- 
nated, by a little fence, sorrooDding^the grave* I 
was here in 1797, twenty-two years ago, the grave 
was then distinctly visible, but the remains have been 
since dug up, by some English gentlemen, and car" 
ried to England.* 

The circumstances of the British were now very 
distressii^, and they constantly expected a renewed 
attack from the Americans. Speaking of the death 
of General Frazer, General Burgoyne remarks : 
'^ The whole of the 8th of October was correspond- 
ent to this inauspicious be^nniog. The hours were 
measured by a succession of immediate cares, in- 
creasing doubts and melancholy objects. The ene- 
my were formed in two lines. Every part of their 
disposition, as well as the repeated attacks on lord 
Balcarras' corps, and the cannonade from the 
plain, kept the troops in momentary expectation of 
a general action. During this suspense, wounded 
officers, some upon crutches, and others even carri- 
ed upon hand barrows, by their servants, were oc- 
casionally ascending the hill, from the hospital 
tents, to take their share in the action, or follow the 
march of the army. The Generals were employed 
in exhorting the troops." 

f Such was the statement made to me by the pe<^le in the yi- 
cinity, bat I have since, heard doabts expressed 4»f the correct- 
ness of this reporty by a gentleman, who has made the history of 
this campaign an object of much inquiry. 18S4. 
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That commander, who, in the eomtneficement of 
the campaign,Jiad uttered in hw general orders, the 
memorable sentiment— "this army must not re- 
treat," was now compelled to seek bis safety by 
stealing away in the night, from his victorious ene- 
my. Numerous fires were lighted — several tents 
left standing, and the retreat was ordered to be con- 
ducted with the greatest secrecy. The army com* 
inenced its retrograde motion td nine o'clock on 
the night of the eighth, pursuing the r iver road, 
through the meadows* It moved all night ; bat the 
succeeding day was excessively rainy, and the roads 
30 bad, that they did not reach Saratoga, a distance 
of only six miles, till the evening of the ninth. The 
rains had so swelled the Fishkill, that they did not 
pass that rivulet till the morning of the tenth, when, 
finding their enemies already in possession of the 
fords of the Hudson, they took up a strong position 
which proved their final one. 

General Burgoyne left bis hospital, containing 
more than three hundred sick and wounded, to the 
mercy of General Gates, who in this, as in all other 
instances, exhibited towards the enemy, the greatest 
humanity and kindness. 

The house, where Mr. W. and myself lodged, was 
the centre of this military hospital, and was occupi- 
ed by the wounded officers, while the common sol- 
diers were comfortai^ly accommodated, in the vicin* 
ity, in tents. 
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The researches aod observalioas of the Qiorniog 
had detained us till rather a lal« hour, wheo, taking 
leave of our venerable guide,* we proceeded north- 
ward on our journey, pursuing exactly the route of 
the retreating British army. 



THE LAST ENCAMPMENT. 

* 

Six days more of anxiety, fatigue and suffering, 
remained for the British army. They had lost part 
of their provision batteaux, when they abandon- 
ed the hospital, and the rest being exposed to im- 
minent danger, the small stock of provisions re- 
maining, was landed under a heavy fire, and hauled 
up the heights* On these heights, near to the 
meadows bordering on the river, they formed a for* 
tified camp, and strengthened it by artillery * Most 
of the artillery however, was on the plain. Gene- 
ral Gates' army soon followed that of Burgoyne, and 
stretched along south of the Fishkill, and parallel 
to it ; the corps of Colonel Morgan , lay west and 
north of the British anny^ and General Fellows 
with three thousand men, was on the east of the Hud- 
son, ready to dispute the passage. Fort Edward was 

*I mast not, hbweTer, leaye him without mentioning that be 
was wounded in this campaign : he bared hit aged breast, and 
abowed me where a ballet had raked along, saperficially, catting 
the oater integaments of the thorax, and carrying with it into the 
wound, portione of hit ctothei. 
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sooD after occupied by the Americans^-a fortified 
camp was formed on the high ground, between the 
Hudson and Lake George, and parties were stationed 
up and down the river; thus, the desperate resolu- 
tion which bad been taken in General Burgoyne's 
camp, of abandoning their artillery and baggage, 
and (with no more provisions than they could carry 
on their backs,) forcing their way by a rapid night 
march, and in this manner gaining one of the lakes, 
was rendered abortive. 

Every part of the camp of the royal army was 
exposed, not only to cannon balls, but to rifle shot; 
ROt a single place of safety could be found, not a cor- 
mer where a council could be held, a dinner taken in 
peace, or where the sick, and the wounded, the 
females and the children could find an asylum.— 
Even the access to the river was rendered very haz- 
ardous by the lumeroup rifle shot ; and the army 
was soon distressed for want of water. General 
Keidesel, and his lady and children, were often 
l^bliged to drink wine instead of water, and they had 
no way to procure the latter, except that a soldier^s 
wife ventured to the river for them, and the Amer- 
icans, out of respect to her sex, did not fire at her. 

To protect his family from shot. General Reide- 
sel, soon after their arrival at Saratoga, directed 
them to take shelter, in a bouse not far off. They 
had scarcely reached it, before a terrible cannonade 
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was directed against thai very house,* upon the mis- 
taken idea) that all the (Senerals were assembled in 
it. " Alas," adds the Baroness, '^ it contained none 

* At the time of writing the account in the text, I was ignorant 
tiwt this hoQM wai atill in eziBtence. It ii not onl j standing, but 
it is in perfect preienration, and waa eridentty^one of the best 
booM^ of that period, in this part of the country. I visited it in 
May, 1821, and with the aid of its intelligent occupant Mr. 
B- , found no difficulty in understanding exactly, the inter- 

esting narrative of the Baroness Reidesel. The house standi a 
short distance from the road, on a gentle elevation, directly opposite 
to the mouth of the Battenkill,and one mile north of the Fishkill. 
After the circumstances of the British army became extreme, this 
bouse, as it was stated to me, was at least, for a time, the head 
quarters of Gen'l. Buigoyoe. I am not informed whether he still 
remained there, when the most distinguished ladies of the army, 
with their children, and some wounded officers, sought it as a re- 
fuge from our shot, which pervaded every other part of the British 
encampmeut. 

The circunistaoces related in the text, evince that it was but a 
poor refuge. The room in which the wounded man lay, whose 
remaining limb was taken off by a cannon ball, is in the north 
eailt angle of the house, and it will be evident, on casting an eye 
across the river, that the cannon which did the mischief, must have 
stood on a small eminence, stiU visible on the eastern bank. The 
fiunily were so kind as to permit me to go into the cellar, and it 
needs but a glance at the premises, to discern the exact spot, 
where the baroness Reidesel and her children, must have sought 
a abelter from the cannon balls. The place must have been in the 
north east angle of the cellar, where the protection would be most 
complete, as it was not possible that the shot should reach this 
place, although they might po««t6/^ have perforated the floor, and 
struck in the opposite comer. Thus it appears, that there are 
0iTee very memorable houses remaining, viz ; this— that in which 
Fraaser died, and that in the Americta camp in which Sir Franp* 
cis Clark expired. 

The old church, denoted in Genl. Buigoyne's plans, was still 
standing in 1821<— Several bullet holes were visible in the north 
aide of it— st stood just sooth of the Fishkill. 1894. 
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but wounded and women; we were at last obliged to 
resort to the cellar for refuge, and in one corner of 
this, t remained the whole day, my childreo 
sleeping oo the earth, with their heads in my lap, 
and, in the same situation, I passed a sleepiest 
night* Eleven cannon balls passed through the 
house, and we could distinctly hear theni roll away. 
One poor soldier who was lying on a table, for the 
purpose of having his leg amputated, was struck by 
a shot which carried away his other;' his comrades 
bad left him, and when we went to his assistance, 
we found him in a corner of the room, into which 
be had crept, more dead than alive, scarcely breath* 
ing. My reflections on the danger to which my 
husband was exposed, now agonized me exceeding- 
ly, and the thoughts of my children, and the ne- 
cessity of struggling for their preservation, alone 
sustained me." A horse of General Reidesel was 
in constant readiness for his lady to mount, in case 
of a sudden retreat, and three wounded English of- 
ficers, who lodged in the same house, had made her 
a solemn promise, that they would each of them, 
take one of her children upon a horse, and Qy with 
them, when such a measure should become necessa- 
ry* She was in a state of wretchedness on account 
of her husband, who was in constant danger, exposed 
all day to the shot, and never entering bis tent to 
sleep, but notwithstanding die great cold, lying down 
whole nights by the watch fires* " In this horrid 



situation/' thef remained six dvys, till the cessation^ 
of hostilities, which ended itt a convention, for the 
mrrender of- die army ; the treaty wad signed on 
the sixteenth, and the army surrendered the next 
day.* 

-Off the present occasion, I did not mtt the Brit- 
ish fortified camp.f When I was here, in 1797, 1 
examined it particularly. It was then in perfect 
preservation-, (I speak of the encampment of the 
British troope, upon the hiH, near the Fishkill,) the 
parapet was high, and covered with grass and 
shrubs, and the platforms of earth, to support the 
field pieces, were still in good condition. No devas- 
tation, of any consequence had been committed, ex- 
cept by the credulous, who had made numerous ex- 
cavations in the breast works, and various parts of 
the encampment^ for the purpose of discovering 
the money, which the officers were supposed to 

* Baroness Reidesers Narrative, in Wilkinson's Memoirs. 

fin May 1^21, 1 again risited this- fortified camp, and foand 
it as perfect as it was when I saw it nearly twenty three yean 
before, and almost every particular stated in the text was strictly 
applicable to it. It is aboat a mile from the river, and was cer- 
taioly chosen with great good judgment, and had the American 
army attempted to take it l>y storm, it woaM evidently have c<ht 
them very dear. V^hile at Ballston Springs during the late 
summer, some gentlemen of our party made an excursion 
to this plac6y sod I; learned from them with extreme regret, 
that the pkiugfa was passmg^over th» Ibrtifie4 camp of Cenertil 
Befegoync^ and that il» in* parapet would soon beilev^&ed, ae that 
scarcely a trace of it woeH'ramaia. 

11 
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have buried, and abaodoned. It is scarcely neees* 
sary to add, that ibey never found any money, for 
private property was made sacred by the conven* 
tion, and even the public military chest was not 
disturbed : the British retained every shilling that it 
contained. Under such circumstances, to have bu- 
ried their money, would have beeti almost as great 
a folly, as the subsequent search for it. This infat- 
uation, has not however gone by, even to this hour, 
and still, every year, new pits are excavated by the 
msatiable money diggers.* 



THE nELD OF SURRENDER. 

We arrived at this interesting, spot, in a very fine 
morning; the sun shone with gi^at splendor, upon 
the flowing Hudson, and upon the beautiful heights, 
and the luxuriant meadows, now smiling in rich ver- 
dure, and exhibiting images of tranquillity and love- 
liness, very opposite to the horrors of war, which 
were once witnessed here. 

The Fishkill, swollen by abundant rains, (as it 
was on the morning of October 10th, 1777, when 
General Burgoyne passed it with his artillery,} now 

* Thia appears to be a very oommon popular delusioo ; in mao j 
places on the HucUon, and aboat the lakes, where ajjnies had 
Uin, or moved, we foand money-piti da% ; and in one plmoBf 
they told na, that a mao bought of a poor widmr, the rigbt of d%w 
pog in her groond for the hidden tceaave. 



k. 
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poured a turbid torrent along its narrow channel, 
and roaring down the declivity of the bills, hasten- 
ed to mingle its waters with those of the Hudson* 
It was upon the banks of the Fishkill, that the 
British army surrendered* We passed the ground, 
where stood the tent of General Gates, and where 
he reeeived General Burgoyne, and the principal 
officers of hb army. General Wilkinson's account 
of this interview is interesting : *' Early in the morn- 
ing of the 17th, I visited General Burgoyne in his 
camp, and accompanied him to the ground, where 
his army was to lay down their arms, from whence 
we rode to the Bank of the Hudson river, which 
he surveyed with attention, and asked me whether 
it was not fordable. * Certainly, Sir ; but do you 
observe the people on the opposite shore?' * Tes, 
(replied he,) I have seen them too long*' He then 
proposed to be introduced to General Gates, and 
we crossed the Fishkill, and proceeded to head 
quaHers,' General Burgoyne in front, with his adju- 
tant General Kingston, and bis aids de camp Cap- 
tain lord Petersham, and Lieutenant Wilford behind^ 
him ; then followed Major General Phillips, the 
Baron Reidesel, and the other General officers, and 
their suites, according to rank. General Gates, ad- 
vised of Burgoyne's approach, met him at the head 
of his camp, Burgoyne in a rich royal uniform, and 
Gates in a plain blue frock ; when they had ap- 
proached nearly within swords' length, they reined 
up, and halted, I then named the gentlemen, and 
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Cleoeral Burgojrne, raisioshis hat most gracelully, 
said ' The fortune <i^fwar| Gej^eial Gates, has made 
me yont prieoiier ;' to which the cooqaeror, return- 
ing a courtly sahite^ promptly repHed, ' I shall al- 
ways be ready to bear testimony, that it has not 
beea through any fault of your excelleQcy*' Major 
General Phillips then advanced, and he, and Gene- 
ral Gates saluted, and shook hands with the familt- 
arity of old acquaintances. The Baron Reide- 
sel, and the other officers, were introduced in their 
turn." 

We passed the ruiiM of General Schuyler's house, 
which are still conspicuous, amd hastened to the field 
where the Britisfa troops grounded their arms. Al« 
though, in 1797, 1 paced it over with juvenile en- 
thusiasm,^ I felt scarcely less interested on the 
present occasion, and again walked orer the whole 
tract. It is a beautiful meadow^ situated at the in- 
tersection of the Fishkill, with the Hiidson, and north 
of the former. There is^ nothing now to distinguish 
the spot,^cept <lie ruins of old Fort Hardy, built 
during the French wars, and the deeply interesting 
historical associations which WiH cause this place tp 
be memorable to the latest generation* Thousands 
and thouseods yet unborn, will visit Saratoga, with 
feelings of the deepest interest, and it will not be 
forgotten till Thermopylie, and Marathon, and Ban- 
nockburn and Waterloo, shall cease to be remem- 

• 

* la company with the Hon. John Elliolt, now a Senator from 
Georgia, and John Wynn, Esq, from llie .aan)« state, 
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ber^d. There it will be said, were the last en*- 
trenchments of a proud invading army ; on that spot 
stood their formidable park of artillery — and bere^ 
on this now peaceful meadow, they piled their arms ! 
their arms no longer terrible, but now converted 
into a glorious tro^y of victory ! 



REFLECTIONa AND REMARKS. 

I have adverted but little to the sufferings of the 
American army, because but little, comparatively, is 
known of what they individually endured* Except- 
ing the inevitable casualties' of battle, they must have 
suftered much less than their enemies ; for they soon 
ceased to be the flying, and became the attacking 
and triumphant party. Colonels Colburn, Adams, 
Francis and many other brave officers and men, 
gave up their lives, as the pripe of their country'<s 
liberty, and v^y many carried away wjth them the 
scars produced by honourable wounds* The lNrav«- 
Ty of the American army was fiiUy acknowledged by 
their adversaries. 

'*At all times," said Lo/d Balcarras, *'wben I 
was opposed to the rebels, they fought with great 
courage and, obstinacy." " We were taught by ei^- 
perience, that neither their attacks nor resistance 
was to be despised." Speaking of the retreat of the 
Americans, from Ticonderoga, and of their behav- 
iour at the battle of Hubberton,Liord Balcarras adds : 

11* 
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'* CireufDsUinced as the enemy were, as an army 
teryhard pressed, intbeir retreat, they certainly be- 
hftved with gretft gallantry ;" of the attack on the 
lines, on the evening of the 7th of October, he says : 
^The Ihies were attacked, and with as tnach fury as 
the fire of small arms can admit/' 

Lord Balcarras bad said, that he never knew the 
Americans to defend their entrenchments, but ad* 
ded : "The reeson wby they did not defirad theur en- 
trenchments was, that they always marched out of 
them and attacked us." Captain Money, in an- 
swer to the question, whether on the 1 9th of Sep- 
tember, the Americans disputed the field with ob- 
stinacy, aqswered, ^Ufaey did, and the fire was 
much hotter than I ever knew it any where, except 
at the afihir of Fort Anne," and speaking of the betr 
tie of October 7tb, and of the moment when tbe 
Americans, with nothing but small arms, were 
marching up to the British artillery, he adds : ^' I 
was very much astonished, to hear the shot from 
the enemy, fly so thick, after our cannonade had 
lasted a quarter of an hour." General Burgoyne 
gives it as his opinion, that as rangers, '^ perhaps 
there are few better in tbe world, than the corps of 
Virginia riflemen which acted under Colonel Mor- 
gan.'' He says, speaking of the battle of September ' 
19th, that, ^^few actions have been characterised by 
more obstinacy, in attack or defence. The British 
bayonet was repeatedly tried ineffectually.'' 
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• • • . 

Remarking upon the battle of tbe 7th of October, 
be observes: ^4f there be any persons who con- 
tinue to doubt that the Amerieans possess the qual* 
Uy and faculti/ of fighfingy call it by whatever term 
they plea^9 they are of a prejudice, that it would 
be very absurd longer to contend with ;^' be says, 
that in this action the Brifi^ troops '^ retreated hard 
pressed, but in good order,'' and that ^ the troops 
had searcely entered the camp, when it was storm** 
ed with great fury, the enemy rushing to the 
lines, under a severe fire of grape shot and small 
arms.^ 

In a private letter, addressed to Lord George 
Germain, afiMr tbe surrender, he says, ^^ I should 
now hold myself unjustifiable, if I did not confide 
to your Lordship, ny opinion, upon a near inspec* 
ti<ln of the rebel troops. The standing corps that 
I have seen, are disciplined. I do not hazard tbe 
term, but apply it to the great fundamental points 
of military institution, sobrie^, subordination, regu- 
larity and courage.^' 

It is very gratifying to every real American to 
find, that for so great a prize, bis countrymen, (their 
enemies themselves being judges,) contended so 
nobly, and that their conduct for bravery, skill and 
humanity, will stand the scrutiny of all future ages. 

From the enemy it becomes us not to withhold 
the. commendation that is justly due; all that skill 
and valour could effi^ct, they aocompHshed, and 
they were overwhelmed at liJk by complicated dla- 
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tresses, and by rerjr supefior numbers, amoMiHiog 
at the time of tbe surrender, probably, to three for 
one, although tbe disparity was much lest, in the 
two great battles. ^ 

The vaunting proclamation of General Burgoyne,, 
at the commencement of the campaign ; some of 
bk boasting letters, written during the progress of 
it, and his devastation of private property reflect no 
honour on bis memory. But, in general, he ap* 
pears tobavebeena humane and honourable man^ 
a scholar and a gentleman, a brave soldier and an 
able commander. Some of his sentiments have a 
higher moral tone than is common with men of bis 
profession, and have probably procured for bim 
more respect, than all bis battles. Speaking of the' 
battle of the 7th, he says, '4n the course of the ac* 
tion, a shot had passed through my hat, and anoth- 
er had torn my waistcoat. I should be sorry to be 
thought, at any time, insensible to the protecting 
hand of Providence ; but I ever, more particularly 
considered (and I hope not superstitiously) a sol- 
dier's hair breadth escapes as incentives to duty, c 
marked renevfal of the trust of beings {or the pur- 
poses of a public station : and under that refleetioD, 
to lose our fortitude, by giving way to pur affec- 
tions ; to be divested by any possible self-emotion 
from meeting a present exigency, with our best (ac- 
uities, were at once dishonour and impiety.'' 

Thus have I advei^ted, I hope not with too 
much particularity, t6 some of the leading cir* 
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eumslaoces of Ibe geeatMt mlilBiy e?«iit which hatf 
ei^r occurred in America ; butcomfMred with the 
whole extent and diversity of that cainpaigSy the 
above ttoticesy howerer exteoded, are few aDd brief. 
I confess, I ba^e reviewed them widi a very deep 
iotereati and have beea willing to bear soone of the 
distinguished actors speak in their own lang«iage««v-> 
Should the notice ofifaese great events tend, in any 
instance, to quench the odious fires of party, and lo 
rekindle those of genuine patriotisin — should it re* 
vive in any one, a veneration for the virtues of 
those men who faced death, in %vmry form, regard* 
less of ihetrown lives, aod bent only onsecnruig to 
posterity, the precious Messings, wbieh we bow en- 
joy ; and above all, should we thus be led to cher- 
ish a higher sense of gratitude to heaven, for our un- 
exampled privileges, and to use them more temper- 
ately and wisely, the time occupied in this sketch, 
will not have .been spent in vain. History pre- 
sents no straggle for liber^ which bas in it more 
of tbe moral saMime than that of the American re- 
volution. It has been, of late years, too much 
forgotten, ih tbe sbtfrp contentions of party, and 
he who endeavours to withdraw the public mind 
from those debasing conflicts, and to ix it on tbe 
grandeur of that great epoch — wbich, magnificent 
in itself, begins now, to wear th% solemn livery of an* 
tiquity^ as it is viewed through the deepening twilight 
of half a century^ certainly performs a meritori- 
ous service, apd can scarcely need a justtfii^ation. 
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The geDeration that sust&ioed the conflict, is now al- 
most passed away; a few hoary heads remain, 
seamed with honourable scars — a (ew experienced 
guides can still attend us to the fields of carnage, and 
point out the plaoes where they and their compan* 
ions fought and bled, and where sleep the bones of 
the slain. But these men will soon be gone ; tradi- 
tion and history, will, howerer, continue to recite 
their deeds, and the latest generations will be taught 
to venerate the defenders of our liberties-^to visit 
the battle-grounds, which were moistened with their 
blood, and to thankjthe mighty God of battles, that 
the arduous conflict, terminated in the entire estab- 
lishment of the liberties of this country. 



STILLWATER TO SANDY HILL. 

This ride of twenty-two miles we {Dok before din- 
ner. After viewing the field of surrender, which is 
seven miles above Stillwater, and thirty-two above 
Albany, we passed on two miles farther, to the bridge, 
at Fort Miller, where we crossed to the eastern side 
of the Hudson. 

On coming near the head waters of this river, we 
begin to tread on ground famous, not only in the 
war of the revolution, but, in those numerous and 
bloody campaigns, of a still earlier date, in which 
the French and the savages carried fire and slaugh* 
ter, into the vast frontier of the northern English 
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Colonies. The contests then sustained, were dis; 
tinguished by immense sacrifices, efforts and suffer- 
ings on the part of the English Colonies ; sacrifices, 
efforts and sufferings, whiclh notwithstanding the 
great aids, occasionally received from the mother 
country, scarcely admitted, for a long course of 
years, of any serious and peroianent intermission* 
Fort Miller was one of the posts established in those 
wars, and formed a link in the chain, which con- 
nected the upper waters of the Hudson with those 
of the lakes George and Champlain, and of courae, 
with Canada. Fort Miller, is completely levelled, 
and I know not of any particular event, of signal 
importance, connected with its history, except that 
here, or a little way below, General Burgoyne, 
when proceeding to Stillwater, on thfr 13th and 14th 
of September, 1777, passed most of his army over 
the Hudson. 

From this place we pursued our journey, along 
the left bank of the river, to Fort Edward, and San- 
dy Hill. 

lo the whole distance, from Albany to the latter 
place, (nearly fifty miles,) there is, on the imme* 
diate border of the river, scarcely a hill, even of 
aioderate elevation, and the scenery is extremely 
similar to that which I have already described. 

The river, sprinkled. with islands, flows through 
beautiful meadows, and appears, in many places, 
smooth and glassy as a mirror, and. its motion is 
scarcely perceptible, either to sight or hearing; 
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^ain, it is agitated, and with ripples aad waves, is 
urged oiser a sbailow and roekj bottom), or, dashes 
rapidly, down a mefe sudden and more rocky de* 
clinty ; bot, ineveiy varie^ of siirftice, ir forms al- 
ways, a pleasii^ and interestrag okyeot^ 



GEOLOGY. 

It was not in my power, to make many very pre<* 
cise observations on the nature of the hills, by which 
the meadows iare bounded. On Be mas' heights, 
the soil and forest hid almost every rock from 
view ; the soUlary projections were, however, gen- 
erally sla:^, like the rocks along the river, whiphy. 
with very few exceptions, were slate — of the transi* 
ition class,: (as I suppose ;) the direction of the stra- 
ta was, more generally, like that of the other great 
rock formations of the north : that is, somewhat to 
the east of north, and ^o the west of south ; their dipi 
appeared extremely variable, but I believe they 
were never flat, nor vertical, and the structure of the 
strata was often, extremely confused and tortuous.* 

* The obserrations of Prof. Amos Eaton, (Index to the Geology 
of the Northern States, second edition,) of Dr. William Meade, 
(Esperimental EQqoiry^.ft(L-)'miidof Dr. Jolui H. Steel, (Analysia- 
of the Mineral waiters of Saratov Ao.) may be advaiit^feously 
consulted as to the geology of the reg^ions bordering on the upper 
waters of the Hadson. 
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FORT EDWARD. 

At this Fort, we first obstrred the canal, whiqh 
i» destined to coaoect Ae head waters of Lake 
Cbamplain with those of the Hndson. It is now on 
the point of being united with this river, and thej 
are coastmcting the walls of the Canal of a verj 
hradsome hewn stona : it ia olMained, as I am in- 
-fofiiied, near Fort Anne, and presents to tfie eye, 
aided by a magnifier, very minute plates and veins, 
which feebly effervesce with acids, and appear to 
enclose an extremely fine, black mineral, resem- 
bling hornblende ; the stone is impressed by steel, 
and feebly fires with it ; is it a pecuKar kind of cal- 
careous sand stone f It ia of a dark hue, and is 
^ped into handsome blockSf by die tools of the 
workmen. I was gratified to see sveb firm and 
Massy walls coostmeted of this slond ; indeed, in 
point of solida^ and beauty, they would do honour 
to the modem wet docks of Qreat Britain. 

It is mtended to have a lock at this place, where 
there is a considerable descent into the HodsOd* 

There n a viHage at Fort Edward, bearing the 
same name, and I ought to have remarked that there 
are villages, at Stillwater, Saratoga and Fort Mil- 
ler ; but there is nothing particularly interesting in 
any of them* Fort Edward, however, is memora- 
ble, on account of its former importance ; It is situa- 
ted near the great bend of the Hudson, and form- 
ed the immediate connexion with Lake GeorgOr 

12 
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which is sixteen miles, and with Lake Cbamplaio, 
which is twenty-two miles distant. It was origin- 
all^ Qiily an eatrencfaed oamp, and wi» constnioted 
liy Genend LjFinan ; but as its Aituation was im- 
|iertfiQt» it was soon ^conferted into a regular ForL 
Its trails, buUl^f fiartk, wevs raised thirty feet l^igb, 
with <]^dbes eovrespondiiig in depth and widtl^ aad 
it was defended by eanaoo* It stands on the brink 
of the Hudsoii) and the embankmnt was oontiaiiBd 
along «th« river#. 

Tbe wgUs api^ar to be, in some places, still 
tw^Hy feet high, notwitbstandiBg what time and 
tb^ plough have done to reduce them ; fiir the in- 
terior of the Fort, apd the parapet are now in some 
placiss, jdanted with potatoes. 

I liaow Qpt Aat thi$ Fort was eirer beseiged or 
stQriiD»dt althiwgb k was often threititened* In the 
last French war, it wa^ an in^K>rtant station, and m 
Geneirnl Bm^oyne's ^mpaign, it formed the medi- 
um of commnnSealion with Lake George, whence 
tbe i^mi^DS were brougbt fcNrward for the use of 
the British army, which was. detained :on this ac- 
count, at and ocstr Fort Edward, for six weeks, by 
which means, they lost tbe bcsst part of tbe season 
for military operations^— as they moved down the 
riTer, they relioqutthed the oonnexioa with Fatt 
Edward and Lake Geoi^e, and wer^ nerer able .t» 
recover it* 
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MURDER OF MISS McCREA. 

Tbo slory of this unfortunate young lady is well 
koawo, nor should I mention it now, bat for the fact, 
that the place of her murder was pointed out to us, 
near Fort Edward^ 

We saw, and conversed with a person, who was 
acquainted with her, and with her family ; they re- 
sided in the village of Fort Ed ward. 

It seems she was betrothed to a Mr. Jones, an 
American refugee, who was with Burgoyne's army, 
and being anxious to obtain possession of his expect- 
ed bride, he dispatched a party of Indians to escort 
her to the British army. Where were his affection 
and his gallantry, that he did not go himself, or at 
least that he did not accompany his savage emissa- 
ries! 

Sorely against the wishes and remonstrances of 
her friends, she committed herself to the care of 
these fiends ; — ^strange infatuation in her lover, to 
solicit such a confidenee-^— stranger presumption ia 
her, to yield to his wishes ; what treatment had she 
not a right to expect from such guardians ! 

The party set forward, and she on horseback ; 
they had proceeded, not more than half a mile from 
Fort Edward, when they arrived at a spring, and 
halted to drink. The impatient lover had, in the 
mean time, dispatched a second party of Indians, 
on the same errand ; they came, at the unfortunate 
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moment, to the same spring, aod a collision imme- 
diately ensued, as to the promised reward.^ 

Both parties were now attacked, by the whites, 
aod at the end of the coaflict^ the unhappy youag* 
woman was found tomahawked, scalped aod (as is 
said) tied fast to a pine tree jdst by the spring. 
Tradition reports, that the Indians divided the scalp, 
and that each party carried half of it to the agonized 
loTer. 

This beautiful spring, which stiH flows limpid 
and cool, from a bank near the road side, aod this 
fatal tree we saw. The tree, which is a large aad 
ancient pine, ^'fit for the mast of some tall aromiraP' 
is wounded, in many places, by the balls of the 
whites, fired fit the Indians ; they hme been dug out 
as far as they could be reached, but others still re- 
main in this ancient tree, which seems a striking em- 
blem, t>f wounded innocence, and the trunk, twist* 
ed off at a considerable eleYation^ by some violent 
wind, that has left only a few mutilated branches, is 
a happy, although painful memorial of the fate of 
JaneMcCrea.f 

Her name is inscribed on the tree, with the dale 
1 777, and no traveller passes this spot, without spend- 

• Which is said to bare been a barrel of rum. 

t General Hoyt of Deerfleld, informs me, that the received ac- 
counts of the circumstances attendin|p the murder of Miss MoCrea 
are in some particulars incorrect; he states, that he has ascer- 
tained that she was not murdered at this spring, 'but in the road, 
a* a littie 4istMce from it, and that she was on foot. 
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iog a plaintive moment in conterapiatiog the aatiiiie* 
ly fate of youth and lovblineis. 

The murder of Miss McCrea, (a deed of sock 
atrocity and erueky as seiveely to tdwt of aggraTt* 
tion,) occurrmg as it did, at the momeot wtieit Oeii- 
oral Borgoyne, whose army wis then at Foit 
Anne, ^as bringing with him to the tnrasioB of the 
American States, hordes (if savages, ** thosd hell- 
bounds of war,"* whose known and established 
inode of warfare, were those of promiscuoos massa- 
ere,f electrified the whole continent, and indeed, 
the civilized world, producing an universal burst of 
horror and indignation* General Gates did not fail 
to profit by the circumstance, and in a severe, but 
ioo ptraonal remonstrance, which he addressed to 

^LordCbaUiaiD. 

ttt is true that General Burgoyne, in his celebrated speech to 
die Indians, at the river Boquet, at the opening of the campaign, 
f June 24, 1777,) reprobated such proceedings, and boand the sav- 
i^es, (whom however he called ** brothers'' and 'friends/') down 
to European rules of warfare ; but, who would expect, that a fine 
speech and a few rhetorical flourishes, even if sanctioned by re- 
wards and punishments th protpeet^ wmild restrain the habitual, I 
had almost said, the mmUt ferocity of an Americaa barbarian. 411 
that hap^ued, might therefore have been anticipated, and had 
General Burgoyne's army continued to be successful, the savages, 
instead of deserting him, as they did, in (he hour ** of his utmost 
ttaed," would hare spread morder and desektioa every where, 
in spite of speeches, rules or remonstrances. 

The French, the English and the Americans, are however, all 
chargeable with a common guilt, differing only in degree, in em- 
ploying the savages, in Uie various wars on this continent. 

12* 
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Generml Bn^yiie, cfaatged bim with the guilt of 
flie murder, and with thut of many other similar 
l^rocities. Bis realgtdlt, or that of his goverament, 
was, in empl^jfmg (he aav^ges at all in the war; ia 
other respects he appears to have had qo concem 
with the transactioii ; in his reply to Ge&eral Gates, 
he thus vindicates himS0lf : ^^ lo regard to Miss 
McCrea, her fall wanted not'the tragic display you 
have labored to give it^ to make it as sincerely la- 
mented and abhorred by me, as it can be by the 
tenderest of her friends. The fact was no premedi* 
tatedSbarbarity. On the contrary, tw;o chiefs, who 
had brought her off, for the purpose of security, 
not oC violence to her person, disputed which 
should be her guard, and in a fit of savage passion, 
in one from whose hands she was snatched, the un- 
happy woman became the victim- Upon the first 
intelligence of this event, I obliged the Indians to 
deliver the murderer into my hands, and though, 
to have punished him by our laws, or principles of 
justice, would have been perhaps unprecedented, 
he certainly should have suffered an ignominious 
death, had I not been convinced by my circumstan* 
ces and observation, beyond the possibility of a 
iloubt, that a pardon under the terms which I pre- 
selated, and they accepted, would be more effica- 
cious than an execution, to prevent similar mis- 
chiefs.''* 

•Feb. 7, 1824— The following letters, which have recently 
appeared in the public printSf are wortb]^ of beings preserved in 
this place :«<- 
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SANDY HILL, AND THJC MASdAC&E J'HCilE. 

Sandy Hill* "is delightfully situated just above 
Baker's Falls^it contains a woollen manufactory, 

MURDER OF MISS Mc^REA. 

FLOR0A, Dsc. 27, 1823. 

Dear 5it^— Thtr^ wai no event daring our revolationery stnigg^le 
with Great Britain, that excited more sympathy than the tragical 
fate of Jane McCrea. The time, and every circumstance attending 
tiiat transaction,wa8 pecaliarly fitted to harrow ap the minds of men 
to resistance and revenge. Wherever the story was told, (and it 
was told throughout the continent with the rapidity of lightning,} 
every bosom was thrilled as by an electric shock, and beat in unison. 
Young as I then was, the horrors of the scene impressed my mind so 
deeply, that forty-six years have in no part elfooed it. But the 
subsequent writers of that period of our history have related the 
story very differently, and some have spelled her name errone- 
ously. 

In order to correct in season every mistake, I lately requested 
C^olonel MoCrea, of Saratoga, to state all the fiicts, as they were 
known and believed in the family. This gentleman was nephew 
to Jane McCrea, and is distinguished forcandor and probity ; and 
is perhaps better able to tell the story than any other living wit- 
ness. The following is an extract from his letter. I hope you 
will think with me that it ought to be preserved, and give it a 
place in the Herald. I am, &c. 

S. RXTHOLDS. 

Ballstov, JvitT Ist, 1829: 
Sir-rrli is with no small degree of diffidence I undertake to 
commit to paper that which is known in our family concermog 
the late Jane MeCrea ; and in yielding to this, I do it solely with 
« view of complying with yeur request of transmitting to poster- 
ity something more of her history than is mt present extaikt 

* Worcester's Gazetteer^ 
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a court hovise,^ bank, an academy for jroang (adies, 
and about eighty houses/' This pretty and flour- 

Min Jane McCraa, who was kilM by the ladiani at Fort ISA* 
ward, in Julj, 1777, was the second dang^hter of the Rer. Jamea 
McCrea, fermerly pastor of a oongregatioii in LamingtOBy New- 
Jersey, bnt died proFiona to the revvlatioa. ifis eldest son, CoL 
John McCrea, had become a resident of Albany before his father's 
death, and his sister Jane directly af^rwards repaired to his 
hoase, and resided with him. In the year^ serenty-three, they 
removed to that part of this county now known by the name of 
Northumberland, on the west side of the Hudson river, about 
three miles north of Fort Miller Falls, and he was here when his 
sister was killed. This was on Sunday morning, and it was eve- 
ning before he received the fatal news. Early the next day, he 
sent his family to Albany, and repaired himself to the Americaa 
camp, where he found his suter's corpse, shockingly mangled.— 
Two of the neighboring women, whom he had brought with him, 
washed and dressed her remains, and he had her interred with 
one Lieutenant Van Veehten, three miles south of Fort Edward. 

She was twenty *three years of age, of an amiable and virtuous 
character, and highly esteemed by all her acquaintance. , She 
was at this time on a visit to a family in the neighborhood of 
Fort Edward. A Mrs. McNeil had persuaded her to remain tiU 
the Monday following. Here she wa» concealed in the cellar, 
when the Indians arrived, who, after ransacking the house, dis- 
covered her retreat, and drew her out by, the hair, and placing 
her on a horse, proceeded on the road towards Sandy HilL They 
had gone but a short distance, when they met another party of 
Indians, returning from Argyle, where they had killed the family 
of Mr. Bains. This party disapproved of taking Miss McCrea to 
the British oamp, and one of them struck her with a tomahawk, 
attd tore off her scalp. 

It was said, and generally believed, that she was engaged fa 
marriage to Captain David Jones, of the British army. Captaia 
Jones sorvived her only a few years, and died, as was thought, 
with grieC I am, Sir, your most obedient servant. Ice. 

Jajcks McCasA. 

Da.S. BjiTvoLDt. 
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isbing Tillage is regularly laid out^ and composed of 
neat and handsome houses, many of which surround 
k beautiful central green. Its population is from 
fire hundred to six hundred. The village of Sandy 
Hill is of recent origin, and the site on wliich it 
slaiMb was fermeriy the scene of Indian barbari- 
ties. 

From Mr. H. a very respectable inhabitant^ I 
learned the following singular piece of history. 

Old .Mr. Scboonhoyen, recently living in this 
vianity, and probably still surviving, although at 
the ifreat age of mer^ tbaft four score, informed 
Mr. H. that during the 4ast French war, he, and 
six or seven other Americans comii^ through the 
wilderness, from Fort William Henryi at the head 
of Lake Geofge^to Sandy Hill, bad the misfortune 
to be* tAken prisoners by a party of 4e savages. 
^They were condueted to the spot which is now the 
central green of Sandy Hill, and ordered to sit 
down in a row, upon a tog. Mr. Schoonhoveft 
pointed out to Mr. H.the exact place where the 
log tey ; it was nearly in front of the house where 
we dined. Hie Indians then began, very deliber-' 
ately, to tomahawk their victims, commencing at 
•ne end of the 1<%, and splitting the skulls of their 
prisoners, in regular succession ; while the survi- 
vors, compelFed to ait still, and to witness the awful 
fate of their companions, awaited their own, in uii- 
utterable horror* Mr. Schoonhoven was the last 
but one, upon the end of the log oppoMte to where 



the massacre commented ; the work of death had 
already proceeded to him, and the lifted to^mahairk 
was ready to descend, when a chief gave a signal to 
stop the butchery. Then approaching Mr* Scbooti* 
boven, he mildly said, '^ do you not remember that 
(at.sucb a tim^ when your young men were deae- 
ing, poor Indians came, and wanted to dance too ; 
your young men said ^^ no !-«-?ladian8 shall not dance 
with us;" but you (for it seeiQS, .this chief bad re^^ 
cognised his features on^ in the critical moteent,) 
you said, Indians shall dance-«-4iaw I Will show you 
that Indians can remember ki«dpe$9.'' This chance 
recollection . (providential^ we bad better call if») 
saved the life of Mr. Scboonhoveo, and of the 
ether sitrvivor. 

Strai^: mixture of generosity and cruelty,! For 
a trifling affront, tb^ cheridied siad glutted vea- 
geancO) fell as that of infemalsy without measure o| 
retribution, or discriminatioQ of directs ; for a favor 
equally triflik^, they manifested magnanimity, ex- 
ceeding! all covrespojideq^e to the benefit, and ea- 
paUe of arresting the stroke of deaths even when 
falling with the rapidity of lightning t* 

* Considering the moral and intellectaal light of Uie America^ 
sarages, we may, however, well ask whether this act, atrociooB 
aaitis, manifesta more that is abluirreBt to eTery^humaira— eveiy 
jast^every moral— every christian, m^y, to evsry tml^ honorable 
feeling, than the lamentable practice of duelling, that dreadfttl na- 
tional sin of this country ; that foul stain on our character as a 
m#ral and religioui people; that sin which aseertaim no man's 
CMmge, Imt dm m utrabfy prtitu that ttan^ft cowardioe, whp dsris 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON SANDY IflLU 

^ Mr. H , one of the earliest inhabitants 

of Sandy Hill, came to this place at the close 
of the war of the Revolution, and erected the 
first framed building. At that time, the ground* 
now occupied as a public green, was coverr 
ed by a grove of shrub oaks. Sandy Hill is in the 
town of Queensbury—* but is an incorporated village, 
exhibiting a great appearance of neatness and com- 
fort. It is said to be very healthy. I observed the 
citizens busied in sweeping their public green with 
brooms, and in cleaning their streets — a commend- 
able example for other villages-, it is done here by a 

I kind of common law. 

The houses are situated principally oh the main 
street, but there are some scattered buildings. 

There was' no house for public worship when I 
was there Ias<, (in May 1821 ;) the school-house 
was used for this purpose. The view from this 
building is said to be very fine. 

The village afibrds good accommodations for trav- 
ellers. Beard's house is remarkable for neatness, 
order, good fare, and the most obliging manners. 

901 encounter ihe ^pvmm of figlitdig: "A^Dt Iwl prefert tte iriolft- 
tion of the most sacred laws both of God and lUJr ; ifuU sin 
tiphieh sendt to a premature grave those who have defended the 
natum by their valors and honored it by their councils and their 
wiedom ; that sin, for whose yiolimt tboasands of American heafts 
are tiow t^^n^ii 1014 fpr which all gofA i»eniaouiii, mu) angi^ 
weep 



It 
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Bak€r'< Falb, cotitignoas to this village, will 
well repay the traveller for a short walk. He will 
see them to the best advantage by crossing the 
bridge, and descending in the direction of the 
streann, till he is one hundred or one hundred and 
ifty yards below the falls ; the best station is near 
the crystallizing house of a gunpowder manufactory, 
which is established here, on the high bank of the 
river ; there are various good points of view for a 
quarter of a mile below* The entire fall is seventy- 
eight feet ; but it takes place at several leaps, and 
forms a succession of violent, tumultuous rapids, 
not inferior in grandeur to Glen's Falls, and supe- 
rior to them in picturesque effect ] these falls are 
really quite as well worth visiting as the more cele-< 
brated cataract a few miles above. 

From the place where Baker's Falls are seen to 
the best advantage, the village of Sandy Hill forms 
a fine part of the background, being seen at the dis- 
tance of half a mile, on the high opposite bank. 

There is a fine rapid above the falls, and below 
the bridge. The water of the river is turned to. 
good account by a mill-dam, which diverts a portion 
of the flood into artificial channels ; thus creating a 
great water power for the working of mills on both 
sides of the river. 

The transition and secondary formations are said 
to form a junction at this place* Slaty rocks com« 
gpse the banks of the river, and are seen lying be* 
kieath the water ; and where the Utter is tranquil, a 
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handsome picture is presented by the veins of white 
calcareous spar, which in great numbersi intersect 
the black slate rocks, and give them a tesselated 
appearance, rendered more brilliant by the refrac- 
tive effect of the water, through which they are 
seen. The rocks on the shores above the bridge, 
where they are not covered by water, present a 8im«> 
itar appearance. The frowning precipices which 
form the banks of the river — the mill-dams— -the 
bridge, and the steep road, by which it is approach- 
ed from the village — readily suggest to an observer, 
the possibility of fatal accidents. It seems they 
have been of too frequent occurrence. Several 
persons have been precipitated over the falls, en- 
countering instant death. Two men were in a boat 
above the mill-dam, and venturing a little too far, 
were drawn irretrievably into the rapid waters; as 
the boat passed over the mill-dam, one of the men 
caught upon it, and stood braced, till a plank, secu- 
red by a rope, was floated down to him, and he was 
thus extricated from his danger — but his companion 
went over the dam, and was lost. Another man in 
a boat was impelled jnto the current, and finding his 
case hopeless, calmly shipped his oars, and submit- 
ted to his fate ; a qnan at the bridge, about three years 
ago, was standing upon a floating timber, and in the 
act of cutting it, when it suddenly parted and let him 
into the water, which soon hurried him to his death ; 
the dead bodies were found down at Fort Edward, 
a few miles below, A man in a dark night walked 

13 
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off the high bank at the bridge, on the eastern side, 
and fell seventy-^Te feet ; and a Frencbmany about 
th^ same time, drove a waggon and horses over 
this precipice ; it is.tcarcelj necessary to say that 
they all perished* 



EXCURSION TO LAKE GEORGE. 

This interesting region lay to the left of our pro- 
posed route to Lake Champlain; to visit it would 
demand nearly twenty miles of additional travelling, 
through very bad roads; Mr. W. was already famil- 
iar with the scene; I therefore took an extra con- 
veyance, with which I was furnished at Sandy Hill, 
by the civility of Mr. H. who did me the favor to 
accompany me on the excursion, (for there was no 
public vehicle,) and leaving Mr. W. to pursue his 
journey to Fort Anne, where I agreed to meet him, 
I parted with him four miles above Sandy Hill, at 
Glenn's Falls. 



GLENN'S PALLS. • 



We stopped for a few moments at this celebrated 
place. It is not possible that so large a river as the 
Hudson is, even here, at more than two hundred 
miles from its mouth, should be precipitated over 
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any declivity, however moderate, without a degree 
of grandeur. Even the various rapids which we 
had passed above Albany, and still more, the falls 
at Fort Miller Bridge, and Baker's Falls, at Sandy 
Hill, had powerfully arrested our attention, and 
prepared us for the magnificent spectacle now be- 
fore us. I regretted that I could not, more at leisure, 
investigate the geolpgy of this pass, both for it»own 
sake, and for its connexion with this fine piece of 
scenery. 

The basis of the country here is a black lime- 
stone,* compact, but presenting spots that are crys- 
tallized, and interspersed, here and there, with the 
organised remains of animalsi entombed, in ages 
past, in this mausoleum. The strata are perfectly 
flat, and are piled upon.one another, with the utmost 
regularity, so that a section, perpendicular to the 
strata, presents almost the exact arrangement of 
hewn stones in a building. Such a section has been 
made by the Hudson, through these calcareous 
strata ; not however all at once ; a number of ]ay« 
ers are removed, either through a part of the width 
of the river, or through the whole of it; and, a few 
feet further down the stream, the layers, next 
below are removed ; and thus, by stairs, or rather 

* 6atin spar is found in thio, delicate, but extensive yeins, 
principally in the fisUen rocks Mow the bridge ; generally it is 
of a brilliant wbite, bat sometimes it is black, although still re- 
taining its fibrous structare. CtystaU of BiiUrspaihy welldefi- 
ned, and glistening in black limestone, occur at the same plaee.— 
The satin spar was first observed by Mr. S. F. B. Morse. 
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by broad platformsy not however without frequent 
irregularities, and deep channels cut by the water 
in the direction of the river, the way is prepared 
for this fine cataract. 

Down these platforms, and through these chan* 
nels, the Hudson, when the river is full, indignantly 
rushes, in one broad expanse ; now, in several sub* 
ordinate rivers, thundering and foaming among the 
black rocks, and at last dashing their conflicting 
waters into one tumultuous raging torrent, white 
as the ridge of the tempest wave, shrouded with 
spray, and adorned with the hues of the rainbow. 
Such is the view from the bridge immediately at the 
foot of the falls, and it is finely contrasted with the 
solemn grandeur of the sable ledges below, which 
tower to a great heigbt.above the stream. 

I do not know the entire fall of the river herey 
but should think, judging from the eye, that it could 
not be less than fifty feet,^ including all its leaps, 
down the different platforms of rock. 

Through an uninteresting country, partly of pine 
barren, and partly of stony hills, I arrived at night- 
fall, at the head of L^ke Geoige, and found a com- 
fortable inn, in the village of Caldwell, on the west- 
ern shore. 

* This estimate bein^ made without measarement, and- as I 
have not at band, any authority on the sabject of the height of 
these falls, I wisii the conjecture in the text to be regfarded as such 
merely. 
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As we approached Lake George, fragments of 
primitive rocks began to appear, and I observed 
numerous loose masses of granite, on the steep stony 
hills, near the lake. I was much struck With the 
formidable difficulties which General Burgoyne had 
to encounter in transporting his stores, and his boats, 
and part of bis artillery, over this- rugged country : 
at that timoi without doubt, vastly more impractica- 
ble than at present. 



PROSPECT FROM THE HEAD OF LAKE GEORGE. 

Sept. 28.— In the first gray of the morning, I was 
in the balcony of the Inn, admiring the fine outline 
of the mountain^ by which Lake George is envi- 
roned, and the masses of pure snowy vapour, which, 
unruffled by the slightest breeze, slumbered on its 
crystal bosom. During all the preceding days of 
the tour, there had not been a clear morning, but 
now, not- a cloud spotted the expanse of the hea- 
vens, and the sky and the lake conspired to exalt 
every feature of this unrivalled landscape. 

The morning came on with rapid progress'; but 
the woodj sides of the high mountains, that form 
the eastern barrier, were still obscured, by the lin- 
gering shadows of night, although, on their tops, the 
dawn was now fully disclosed, and their outline, by 
contrast with their dark sides, was rendered beau- 
tifully distinct f while, their reversed images, per- 

13* 
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fectlj reflected from the most exquisite of all mir- 
rors, presented mountains pendent in the deep, and 
adhering by their bases, to those, which at the same 
moment were emulating the heavens. 

A boat had been engaged, the evening before, 
and we now rowed out upon the lake, and hastened 
to old Fort George, whose circular massy walls of 
stone, still twenty feet high, and in pretty good 
preservation, rise upon a hill about a quarter of a 
mile from the southern shore of the lake. I was 
anxious to enjoy, from this propitious spot, the ad- 
vancing glories of the morning, which, by the time 
we had reached our station, were glowing upon the 
mountain tops, with an effulgence, that could be 
augmented by nothing but the actual appearance of 
the king of day. 

Now, the opposite mountains —those that form 
the western barrier, were strongly illuminated down 
their entire declivity, while the twin barrier of the 
eastern shore (its ridge excepted) was still in deep 
shadow ; the vapour on the lake, which was just 
sufficient to form the softened blending of light and 
shade, while it veiled the lake only in 'spots, and 
left its outline and most of its surface perfectly dis- 
tinct, 4|egaQ to form itself into winrows,^ and clouds 

* This, possibly, is an American word, (meaning the rows of 
hay, that are raked together iu a meadow, before the hay is 
thrown into heaps ;) it exacUy describes the yapoar, as it appear- 
ed, in soine places, on tim lake,' and I knew no other word that 
did. 
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and castles, and to recede from the water, as if con- 
scious that its dominion must now be resigned. 

The retreat of the vapour, formed Ji very beauti- 
ful part of the scenery ; it was the moveable light 
drapery, which,' at first, adorning the bosom of the 
lake, soon after b^an to retire up the sides of the 
mountains. 

.At the distance of twelve or fourteen miles, the 
lake turns to the right, and is lost among the moun- 
tains ; to the left, is north-west Bay, more remote 
and visible from the fort. 

The promontory, which forms the point of junc- 
tion between the lake and the bay, rises into lofty 
peaks and ridges, and apparently forms the north*, 
em termination of the lake* 

Up these mountains, which are even more grand 
and lofty, than those on the sides of the lake, the 
vapour, accumulated by a very slight movement of 
the atmosphere from the south, rolled in immense 
masses, every moment changing their form ; now 
obscuring the mountains almost entirely, and now ' 
veiling their sides, but permitting their tops to 
emerge, in unclouded majesty. 

Anxious to witness, from the surface of the lake, 
the first appearance of the sun's orb, we regained '< 
our boat, and, in a few moments, sttained the de- 
sired position. Opposite to us, in the direction to- 
wards the rising sun, was a place or notch, lower i 
than the general ridge of the mountains, and form- ^ 
ed by the intersecting curves of two declivities. 



-1 
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Preciselj through this place, were poured upon 
us the first rays, which darted down, as if in lines 
of burnished gold, diverging and distinct, as in a 
diagram ; the ridge of the etstern mountainsy was 
fringed with fire, for many a mile ; the numerous 
islands, so elegantly sprinkled through the lake, and 
which recently appeared and disappeared, through 
the rolling clouds of mist, now received the direct 
rays of the son^ and formed so many gilded gar- 
dens; at last came the sun, "rejoicing in his 
strength,^' and, as he raised the upper edge of bis 
burning disk into view, in a circle of celestial fire, 
the sight was too glorious to behold ;^it seemed, 
when thefullorb was disclosed, as if he looked down 
with complacency, into one of the most beautiful 
spots in this lower worlds and, as if gloriously re- 
presenting his great creator, he pronounced '' it a|l 
very good.'' I certainly never before saw the sun 
rise with such majesty I have not exaggerated the 
effect^ and, without doubt, it arises principally from 
the fact, that Lake George is so completely euvi«- 
roned by a barrier of high mountains, that it is in 
deep shade, while the world around is in light, 
and the sun, already lisen for some time, does not 
dart a single ray upon this imprisoned lake, till, 
having gained a considerable elevation, he bursts, all 
at once, over the fiery ridge of the eastern moun- 
tains, and pours, not a horizontal, "ftut a descendii^ 
^od of light, which, instaiitly piercing the deep 
shadows, that rest on the lake, and ob the western 



# 
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side of the eastern barrier^ thus produces the finest 
possible #8ects of contrast. When the syn had at- 
tained a little height above the mountain, we ob-* 
served a curious effect ; a perfect cone of light, with 
its^base towards the sun, lay upon the water, and, 
from the vertex of the cone, which reached half 
across the lake, there shot out a delicate Itne of par- 
allel rays, which reached the western shore, and the 
whole very perfectly represented a gilded Uteeple. 
As this effect is opposite to the common form of the 
sun's effulgence, it must probably depend upon 
spme peculiarities in the shape of the summits of 
the mountains at this place. 

PRINTS, NO. 3 AND 4* 

For some illustrations of the scenery of the south 
end of Lake George and of the preceding descrip- 
tion of it, reference may be had to the prints, No. 
3 and 4, — for which, as well as for all the similar 
ornaments of this volume, I am indebted to the pen- 
cil of my friend and fellow traveller. TTiese two 
views were sketched by him,- on a former tour, but 
are, in every respect, as appropriate to the present 
occasion, as to the one on which they were drawn.^ 

The view. No. 3, being taken from the water's 
edge, in front of the public house, ii^the village of 
Caldwell, which stands on the very -shore of the 
south-western side of the lake, of course leaves 
that village in the rear, and exhibit^, as the most 
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prominent objects, the raoontains, on the eagtern 
shore 'forming a strong contrast with the* peaceful 
bosom of the lake. Several of the islands are in 
sight, and pleasantly diversify the uniform surface 
of the water, the view of which, to the north, and 
north-west, is, necessarily, limited by the position 
of the observer. 

In print, No. 4, the observer bei ng at Fort George, 
situated, as I have already remarked, at some dis- 
tance from the southern shore of the lake, and in a 
direction, about mid-way between its eastern and 
western sides, contemplates a (irospect, considera- 
bly different from' that seen in the other position. 
The eastern bstrrier is now much less in view : the 
promontory, where the lake turns off to the right, 
and is lost among the mountains, and where north- 
west bay stretches to the left and appears bounded 
. by very high mountains, is immediately before him, 
at the distance of about twelve miles ; the islaads, 
in view, are more numerous, and give greater varie-- 
ty to the now more extended surface of the lake ; 
and, immediately at the observer's feet, is the ac- 
clivity, by which we ascend from the lake, to the 
old fort, upon the walls of which we are supposed 
to stand, and they, of course, are not in view. On 
the very shore, we observe one of the old barracks, 
formerly belonging to the fort, now exhibiting a 
tavern ^ign, and, till within a few years, constituting^ 
the only place of accqpmodation to those who vis- 
ited Lake George. At this placoi although prioci- 
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pally covered bj the water, are the ruios of the old 
military quay or pier^ fiE^rmerly extending a good 
way into the lake, and affording important facilities 
to thenumerous expeditions, that have sailed upon 
Lake George. 



REMARKS ON LAKE 6BORGE AND ITS ENVIRONb* 

Every one has heard of the transparency of the 
waters of Lake George. This transparency is, in- 
deed, very remarkable, and the same, (as we might 
indeed well suppose it would be,) is the fact with 
all the streams that pour into it. After the day 
light became strong, we could see the bottom per- 
fectly, in most places where we rowed, and it is said, 
that in fishing, even in twenty or twenty-five feet of 
water, the angler may select his fish, by bring- 
ing the hook near the mouth of the one which he 
prefers. 

Bass and trout are among the most celebrated 
fish of the lake ; the latter were now in season, and 
nothing of the kind can be finer ; this beautiful fisb, 
elegantly decorated, and gracefully formed, shy of 
observation, rapid in its movements, and delighting, 
above all, in the perfect purity of its element, finds 
in Lake George, a residence, most happily adapted 
to its nature. Here it attains a very uncommon 
size, and exhibits its most perfect beauty and sym- 
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metry. The delicate carDation of its flesh, is here 
also most remarkable, and its flavour exquisite. 

If the lovers of the sublime and beautiful, visit 
Lake George, for its scenery, and the patriotic, to 
behold the places where their fathers stemmed the 
tide of savage invasion ; the epicure, also, will come 
not to cherish the tender and the heroic, nor to ad- 
mire die picturesque and the grand, but to enjoy 
the native luxuries of the place. 

The lake is about a mile wide near its head, and 
is sometimes wider, sometimes narrower than this, 
but rarely exceeding two miles, through its length of 
thirty-six miles. It is said to contain as many 
islands, as there are days in the year, 

I had scarcely atiy opportunities of observing the 
mineralogy and geology of this region. 

The beautiful crystals of quartz, which all stran- 
gers obtain at Lake George, are got on the islands in 
the lake ; one aboqt four miles from its head, (and 
called, of course, the diamond island,) has been 
principally famous for affording them ; there is a so- 
litary miserable cotta^^e upon this island, from 
which we saw the smoke ascending ; — a woman, 
who lives in it, is facetiously called "the lady of the 
lake," but, probably noMalcolhi Graeme, and Rbod- 
erick Dhu will ever contend on her account. * 

Crystals are now obtained from other islands, I 
believe, more than from this, and they are said no 
longer to find the single loose crystals in abundance 
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•D the shores, but break up the rocks for this pur- 
pose. Poor people occupy themselves in procur- 
ing crystals, which they deposit at the public house, 
for sale. 

The crystals of Lake George, are hardly surpass- 
ed by any in the world, for transparency, and for 
perfection of form ; they are, as usual, the six-sided 
prism, and are frequently terminated at both ends by 
six-sided pyramids* These last must, of course, be 
found loose, or, at least, not adhering to any rock ; 
those which are broken off, have necessarily ^nly 
one pyramid.* I procured specimens of the rocky 
mlatrix, in which the crystals are formed ; it is of a 
l|uartzoze nature, and contains cavities finely stud- 
ded with crystals. 

The crystals of Lake George frequently contain 
a dark coloured foreign substance, enclosed all 
around, or .partially so ; its nature, I believe, has not 
been ascertained ; it may be manganese, titanium, 
or iron. 

I had no opportunity to see the rocks, except 
those on which Fort George stands^ and which form 
the barrier of the lake, at its head ; they are a dove- 
coloured, compact lime-stone, of a very close grain, 
and smooth conchoidal fracture ; they very much 

» 

* I have a erystal from Lake George, obtaiped by a soldier, 
and presented to the late President Dwight, which is between five 
and m inches long, by three broftd, and is perfectly limpid, and 
well crystalized. 

14 
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resemble the ^^mkrble of Middlebury, (yernioiit,)» 
and, I suppose, lifelong to the transition class, i 
could get no vietf of the rocks of the two lateral 
barriers, but, from what I afterwards saw, I conclude 
they are primitive, And probably (at least the eas- 
tern one,) gneiss** ' ' 

The vulgar, abbiit the lake, say, that in setnepla*^ 
ces, it has no bottom-^ by which, doubtless, ought 
to be understood that it is in some places so deep 
tLS not to be fathomed W their lines ; I khow of no 
attempts to ascertain r^ greatest depth. 

The mountains are i^xtensiv'ely, or rather almost 
universally in dense forest; rattle snakes and deer 
abound upon them, an daunting is still pursued her# 
with success. 

I was credibly informed, that, a few years since, 
there was a man in thi$ vicinity, who had the sin- 
gular power, and the still stranger temerity, to catch 
living rattle snakes with bis naked hands, without 
wounding the snakes, or being wounded by them ; 
housed to accumulate numbers of them in this 
manner, for curiosity, or for sale, and, for a long 
time, persisted, uninjured, in this audacious prac- 
tice ; but, at last, the awful fate, which all but him- 

* Dr. Meade (Experimental Enquiry, &c. p. 5,) remarks, that 
the eastern side of Lake Georg;e is composed of transition rocks . 
^erhead of this lake appears, indeed, to be transition lime-stone* 
and possibly its bed may be the same ; although the quartz from 
tl e islands, which I have not yisited,) g^ives a different indica- 
tion ; both barriers are, however, undoabtedly primitive. 
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self, had expected, overtook him ; he wa& bitteo,. 
and died. Surely no motive, except one spring* • 
iog from the highest moral duty, eoald have justifi- 
ed such an exposure. 

In some places, the mountains, contiguous to the 
shores, are rocky and precipitous. Tradition re- 
lates, that a white man, closely pursued, in the win- 
ter season, by two Indians, contrived to reach the 
ice, on the surface of the lake, by letting himself 
down one of these precipices, and, before the In*^ 
dians could follow, be was on his skaits, and dart*> 
ing, "swift as the winds along,.'' was soon out of 
their reach. 

* I am not informed that the height of the moun- 
tains, about Lake Geoi^e, has ever been measured ; 
they appeared to my eye, generally, to exceed one 
thousand feet, and probably the highest may be fif- 
teen hundred, or more« 

The wreck of a steam-boat, recently burnt to the 
waters edge, lay near the tavern : it gave great fa- 
cility in going down thi« beautifuilake to Ticondero- 
ga ; parties and individuals, were much in the habit 
ofloiakiDg this tour; and, were there a good road, 
instead of a very bad one, from Glenn's falls to 
Lake George, and were the steam-boat re-estab- 
lished, it must become as great a resort, as the lakes 
of Westmoreland and Cumberland, or as Loch Ka- 
trin, now immortalized by the muse of Scott. 

The village of Caldwell, built entirely since the 
American war, contains five or six hundred inhabit- 
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«ots, with neat buildings, public and priTate, and a 
irciy Ifrge commodious public house, well provided 
and attended, so that strangers, visiting the lake, can 
have every desired accommodation. This villagCt 
I am informed, has arisen principally from the ex- 
ertions of one enterprising individual, from whom it 
derives its name, as well as its existence* He has 
lived to see his labours crowned with success, and a 
pretty village now smiles at the foot of the western 
barrier of Lake George, on ground where the iron 
ramparts of war are still visible; for, on this very 
ground, the Marquis Montcalm's army was en- 
trenched, at the siege of Fort William Henry, in 
17S7. 



BATTLES OF LAKE GEORGE. 

In the wars of this country, Lake George has 
long been conspicuous. Its head waters formed the 
shortest, and most convenient connexion, between 
Canada, and the Hudson, and hence the establkt^ 
medt of Fort William Henry, in 1755, and, in more 
recent times, of Fort George, in its immediate vi- 
cinity. 

This most beautiful and peaceful lake, environed 
by mountains, and seeming to claim an exemption 
from the troubles of an agitated world, has often 
bristled with the proud array of war, has waf^d its 
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most formidable preparations on its bosom, and has 
repeatedly witnessed both the splendors and the 
havoc of battle. 

Lai^e armies have been, more than onee, em- 
barked on Lake George, proceeding down it, o& 
their way, to attack Ticonderoga and Crown Point; 
this wds the fact with the army of Abercrombie, 
consisting of nearly sixteen thousand men, including 
nine thousand troops from the colonies, and a very 
formidable train of artillery, which, on the fifth of 
July 175&, embarked at the south end of Lake 
George, on board of one hundred twenty-five whale 
boats, and nine hundred batteaux. 

What an armament for that period of this coun- 
try ! What a spectacle, on such a narrow quiet lake ! 
It is said by ,an eye witness, to have been a most 
imposing sight. Little did thisproud army imagine, 
that within two days, they would sustain, before Ti* 
conderoga, a most disastrous defeat, with the loss 
of nearly two thousand men, and of lord Howe,* 

^ "> Lord Howe, who was kiU«d near Ticonderoga about two and 
a half miles from the French lines near the north end of Lake 
George, in a renconter-the day preceding the disastrous assault, 
npon that fortress, waa not the father, but the elder brother of 
the tufo Howes t who were so conspicuous in the Rerolotionary 
V^ar^ and from him the Admiral, (being the elder of the two sur- 
Tiring brothers,) inherited the title of Viscount and aftemards 
became an Earl. Lord Howe was at the time of his fall, a youiig 
man, though a Major Qeneral. Richard,' who succeeded to the 
title, was then a Captain in the British nayy, and Gen. Sir. Wil- 
liam Howe was then a Colonel. In the accounts of the. celebrated 
batttejOnthe PlaiiUUftf Abrakam, he it meutioned.as conunandins 

14* 
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oae of their most beloved and promkmig leaders, 
and that tfaejr would so soon returirup the lake, in 
discomfiture and disgrace* Id Julj, of the next 
wmmer, ( 1 759,) Lake Geoige was a^in covered 
with an armameat, little inferior in naoibers, to that 
of General Abererombiei but vastly superior in sue- 
cess; lor Ticonderoga and Crown Point, were 
abandoned at its approach, and General Amherst, 
its fortunate leader^ obtained an almost bloodless 
victory.* 



FORT WILLIAM HENRY. 

The remains of this old fort are still visible ; they 
are on the ver^e of the lake, at its h<ead ; the walls, 
the gate, and the out-works, can still be complete- 
ly traced ; the ditches have, even now, considera- 
ble depth, and the well that supplied the garrison, 
is there, and affords water to this day; near, and 
in this fort, much blood has been shed; 

tb* British Lig^ht In&ntry. These three Howes, were in fact, 
the Grandions of George the First, being the children of bis ille- 
gitimate daughter by Lady Darlington, married to Lord Viscount 
Howe. {Extraci from a priveUt anonymous eommunieaiion to the 
mUkor^ eorreeting a mittake in Ihfi note fin page 156, of ike former 

•Colonel Roger Townhsend was killed by a cannon shot, while 
reconnoitering, on almost the same spot where lord Howe was 
killed, the year before : he is Aiid to have resembltd him maeb, 
^ in birth, age, qaalificatioin, and character;^' 
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In Aug^9 1755» General, afterwards Sir WU* 

m 

liam Johnson, lay at the \^d of Lake George, with 
an army, about to proceed to the attack of Crown 
Point; they were troops raised by the northern 
colonies* 

Baron IHeskaa, who conmianded the French 
forces in Canada, learing Ticoncteroga, came up 
Lake Champlain, through south bay, and was pro- 
ceeding to the attack of Fort Edward, which con- 
tained not five hundred men, and had been report- 
ed to Dieskau, to be without cannon. To the suc- 
cour of this fort, General Johnson detached one 
thousand men, and two hundred Indians, under 
Colonel Williams, of Deerfield. 

Dieskau's army, having in the mean time learn- 
ed that there were cannon at Fort Edward, and 
being assured that General Johnson's camp was 
without artillery or entrenchments, importuned 
their General to change his purpose of attacking 
Fort Edward, and to lead them northward, to assail 
Johnson's camp. Dieskau yielded to their wishes, 
and turned his course accordingly. The moun- 
tains, which form the barrier of Lake George, con- 
tinue to the south after they leave the lake, form- 
ing ^ rugged, narrow defile, of several miles in 
length, most of which was then, and still is^ filled 
with forest trees. 

In this defile, about four miles from GeneralJohn- 
ton's camp, Colonel Williams' party, which left the 
camp, between d%ht and nine o^clock in the mom* 
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ing, of September 8tb, 1755, very UDexpectedly fell 
in with the army of JBaron Dieskau ; the two armies 
met in the road, front to front; the Indians of 
DLeskau's army were in ambuscade, upon both de- 
clivities of the mountains, and thus it was a complete 
surprise, for Colonial Williams had unhappily neg- 
lected to place any scouts upon his wings. A bloody 
battle ensued, and a deadly fire was poured in upon 
both flanks.-Colonel Williams, endeavouring to lead 
his men against the unseen enemy, was instantly 
shot through the head, and he, and hundreds of his 
party, including old Hendrick, the chief of the Mo- 
hawks, and forty Indians were slain. The remain- 
der of the party, under the command of Colonel 
Whiting, retreated into the>camp. ^ They came run- 
ning in, in the utmost confusion and consternation, 
and perhaps owed their safety, in a great measure^ 
to another party, which, when the firing was heard, 
and perceived to be growing louder and nearer, was 
sent out to sjuccdur them. 

Judge Kent informed me, that old Mr, Van 
Schaik, of Kinderhook, has recently related to him 
that, arriving the next day, on the ground where the 
battle was fought, he saw three hundred men, dead 
on the spot, and Barron Dieskau lying, mortally 
wounded, in the English camp, on the bed of Gene- 
ral Johnson* This wound was received in a second, 
and a still greater battle, fought the same day. Dies- 
kau, after the retreat of Williams' party, marchingon 
with spirit, attacked General Jettison's entrenched 
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camp, and although he fought with long and perse- 
vering valour, his army, in a great measure deserted 
by the Canadians and Indians, was repulsed with im- 
mense slaughter, Dieskau, wounded in the leg, and 
unable to follow bis retreating army, was found lean- 
ii^ against a tree; he began to feel for his watch, in 
order to deliver it op to the soldier, who was ap- 
proaching him; but the soldier supposing him to be 
searching for a pistol, unhappily fired a charge into 
bis hips which caused his death.* 

Nor did this battle terminate the fitting of this 
bloody day. The remains of Dieskau's army re- 
treated, about four miles, to the ground where Co* 
lonel Williams had been defeated in the morning, 
— ^the rear of the army were there sitting upon the 
ground, had opened their knapsacks, and were re* 
freshing themselves, when Captain McOinnies, who 

* An ftBonjnnoof oomtpondent, to whom I tm indebted for 
tereral kind and jadicions tuggeitions, respecting this fKMA,ibnie- 
what questions, whether Baron Dieskau died of his wotind, and 
thinks that he reooTered and retarned to Europe, but at the same 
time states that the aocoant in the text, eorre^wnds with the 
traditionarj stories which he had heard in his childhood.— The 
book from which I quoted the fact, was a rerj ektlj history of 
those campaig;ns, in 12 mo. loaned to me^ at the time, as a pocket 
travelling hisiory, by Chancellor Kent— Its title I do not now 
remember, i^nd beliere it was anonymous. 

President Dwigfat in his travels, \xA. 3, page 361, givet a very 
interesting and full history of the battles of Lake George.— His 
account of the manner in which Dieskau received his wound cor- 
responds precisely with mine, but he adds, that he "was convey- 
ed from Albany to New-Tork, and frem thence to flegland, where 
8Q0D after he died.** 
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with two huodred meR, had been dispatdied from 
Fort Edward, to succour the maiQ body, came up 
with this portion of the French armj, thus sitting 
insecurity, and attacked and totally defeated them, 
although be was himself mortally wounded. Thus 
were three battles fought in one day,* and almost 
upon the same ground. This ground I went over. 
The neighbouring mountain, in which the French 
so suddenly made their appearance, is to this day, 
called French Mountain^ and this name, with the 
tradition of the factj will be sent down to the latest 
posterity. I was shown a rock by the road at 
which a considerable slaughter took place. ' It was 
on* the east side of the road near where Col. Wil- 
liams fell, and I am informed is^ to^bis day, called 
WUliarm^ Rochn 



THE BLOODY POI^. 

Just by the present «oftd, and in the midst of 
fliese battle grounds, is a circular pond, shaped ex- 
actly like a bowl ; it may be two hundred feet in 
diameter, and was, when I saw it^fullofzoater^ and 
covered roith the pond litly, Alas! this pond, now 
so peaceful/ was the common sepulchre of the 
brave; the dead bodies of most of those who were 
slain on this eventful day, were thrown, in undis- 

* Smollet and some other writers place this last battle on the 
next 'day. 
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ttoguMied cenfiision into ibis pond ; from that time 
to the. present, it has been called thf bloody pond, 
and tliere is not a child in this region, but will point 
jou to the Frencb mountain, and to the bloody 
pond.— I stood with dread, upon its brink, and 
threw a stone tato its unconscious waters* After 
these events, a regular fort was constructed at the 
head of the lake and called Fort William Henrj* 



MASSACRE OF FORT WILLIAM HENRY. 

The three battles of September 8th, were not 
the end of the tragedies of Lake Geoi^e. The 
Marquis de Montcalm, after three ineffectual at- 
tempts upon Fort William Henry, made great ef- 
forts to besiege it in form, and in August, 1757, 
having landed ten thousand men near the fort sum- 
moned it to surrender. The place of his landing 
was shown me, a little north of the public house ; 
the remains of his batteries and other works are 
still visible ; and the graves and bones of the slain 
are occasionally discovered. 

He bad a powerful train of artillery, and although 
the ibrt and works were garrisoned by three thou- 
sand men,.and were most gallantly defended by the 
commander. Colonel Monroe, it was obliged to capit- 
ulate; but the most honourable terms, were granted 
to Colonel Monroe, in consideration of his great gal* 
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lantry/ The burstiog of the great guns, the want of 
ammuaition, i^d above all, the failare of Geoeral 
Webb to sQCCour the fort, although he laj idle at 
Fort inward with four thousand meui were the 
causes of this catastrophe. 

The capitulation was, howerer, most shamefully 
broken ; the Indians jaittached'to Montcalm's armji 
while the troops were marching out of the gate of 
the fort, dragged the men from the ranks, particu- 
larly the Indians in the English service, and butch- 
ered them in cold blood— they plundered all with- 
out distinction, and murdered women and little 
children, with circumstances of the most aggravated 
barbarity.* The massacre continued all along the 
road, through the defile of the mountains, and for 
many miles, the miserable prisoners, especially 
those in the rear, were tomahawked and hewn 
down in cold blood ; it might well be called the 
bloody defile^ for it was the same ground that was 
the scene of the battles, only two years befofe, in 
1755. It is said that efforts were made by the French 
to restrain the barbarians, but they were not restrain- 
ed, and the miserable remnant of the garrison with 
difficulty reached Fort Fdward pursued by the In- 

'* Men and women had their throats cut, their bodies ripped 
open, and their bowels^ with iosult, thrown in their faces.-^ln- 
fants and children were barbarously taken by the heels,' and their 
brains dashed out against stones and trees. The Indians pursued 
the English nearly half Ibe way to Fort Edward, where the 
greatest number of them arrived in a most forlorn condition. 
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dians, although escorted by a body of French troops. 
I passed orer the whole of the groandi upon which 
this tragedy was a^ted, and the oldest men of the 
country still remember this deed of guilt and infa- 
my. 

. Fort William Henry was lerelled by Montcalm, 
and has nelrer been rebuilt. Fort George was 
built as a substitute for it, on a more commanding 
site, and although often mentioned in the history 
of subsequent wars; was not, Ibelievei the scene of 
any very memorable event 

It was the depot for the stores of the army of 
General Burgoyne, till that commander relinquish* 
ed his conneiion with tl^e lakes, and endeavoured 
to push his fortunes without depending upon his 
magazines in the rear. 

Having occupied a very busy morning in visiting' 
the memorable places at the head of Lake George, 
and having procured spectm^nl of the mineral pro- 
duetions of this region^ I {proceeded on my journey 
td'Foft Anne. Mr; H , my obliging compan- 
ion, attended me, and we were necessitated to re- 
turn some miles through the gorge of the moun- 
tains, and again to view the bloody pond, the French 
Mountain, and the blopdy defile. Rarely, I pre- 
sume, have such scenes of horror been exhibited so 
often, within so narrow a space. We may confi- 
dently trust, that they will never be repeated; that 
Lake George, traversed no longer by armies, its 

forests and its mountains undisturbed by the roar 

' 15 . . 
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of caDBOD, aod its waters polluted no more by 
blood ; but visited in peace, by tbe lovers of the 
sublime and beautiful, and arrayed in its own gran- 
deur and loveliness, will hereafter exhibit, tbe tra- 
gical history of other times, only to impart a pen^ 
sive tenderness and a moral dignity to the charming 
scenes with which tbe story of these events is asso- 
ciated. 

As we emerged from the defile, and turned to 
tbe left, around the base of tbe mountains that form 
the eastern barrier of Lake George, we had many 
opportu nities of admiring the grandeur of that bar- 
rier, and of contemplating all that wildness of land- 
scape, which, it may be presumed,^ has undergone 
little change, since it was traversed by the prowling 
savage, intent on the chase, or on his more beloved 
employment, tbe destruction of bis fellow creatures. 
In this dreadful occupation be has, however, been 
more than rivalled by the polished nations of Amer- 
ica and of Europe ; who, if they do not pursue war 
with the atrocity of the savage,* seem to have fol- 
lowed it with all hi^ eagerness, and have often iden- 
tified themselves with bis most horrid cruelties, by 
calling him in as an ally and a friend, and marching 
by his side to slaughter those who are connected by 
the common^ (it ought to be by the tacrtd^) tie of 
Christianity* 

In the progress of our ride, we emerged from 
mountain scenery; and saw many good farms, and 
much arable and pasture land* Tbe country be- 
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came much' less rugged, although the roads were 
little improved by art ; for they were common and 
often obscure cross roads. 

We met with no adventure, and the failure of 
one of our waggon wheels, which obliged us to 
walk, and to sustain the vehicle for the last two 
miles, did not prevent our arriving at the appointed 
hour of dinner at old Fort Anne, which Mr. Wads- 
worth had already reached before me. 

Fort Anne was another post established in the 
French wars. It stood about midway between Fort 
Edward and the most southern point of Lake 
Champlain, and at the head of batteaux navigation 
on Wood Creek. I did not go to its site, the ruins 
of which, f am told are almost obliterated; its 
well, however, is still to be seen. There is a con- 
siderable village here, which bears the name of the 
Fort. 



[In May, 1821, 1 again visited Lake George and 
its environs, and passed in an open boat down the 
whole length of the Lake, by water, to Ticondero- 
ga. The observations on mineralogy and scenery, 
which were made at that time, were printed in the 
American Journal o^ Science, (Vol. IV. p. 44.) 
As they maybe of use to the traveller, I insert them 
in this place, although they will somewhat break 
the order of the narrative. But this slight incon- 
venience, and the unavoidable anachronism, will 
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probably be pardoned if |he observations should be 
found to be useful. 

Miscellaneous remarks on the mineralogy^ scenery^ 
ifc. of Lake BetM^j'Ond its environs^ made in 
May^ 1821. 

Compaq dove^coloured limestone^ apparently of 
the transition class forms ledges at the bead of Lake 
George, and the walls of old Fort George are com- 
posed of it. In this limestone there is a singular 
feature* Its angles are rounded and smoothed, as 
by the wearing effects of water and {^ circumstance 
which it appears much more difficult to account 
for,) there are numerous holes, worn into thejplid 
rock, sometimeil shallow and irr^ular, but fre- 
quently deep and cylindrical, and bearing a very 
exact resemblance to those which are common itt 
the ledges upon which cataracts fall ; they appear 
as if they were produced by the same cause, viz. 
the wearing agency of water aided by small sto^^es, 
which it impels, in incessant vertiginous revolutions. 
If one were to judge from appearances, he would 
infer that a torrent of water once swept, with great 
impetuosity through this defile and wore these rocks 
as we now see them ; this supposition has perhaps 
nothing to support it, except these appearances, 
and if we relinquish it, we have no agent to which 
we can attribute them, but the ordinary wearing ef- 
fects of atmospheric influences, which appear alto- 
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gether incompetent to the production of these re* 
salts. 

Qtiortz crystals in the Islands of the South end of 
Lake George. These are commonly obtained bj 
visitors \ they are now become much more rare 
than formerly, and those which are procured are 
small, although still very limpid and beautiful. On 
visiting the Island called Diamond Island, three or 
four miles from the village of Caldwell^ and which 
has afforded most of these crystals we found them 
occurring in the same compact limestone, which 
forms the ledges at the head of the lake. This small 
island scarcely covering the area of a common 
kitchen garden is inhabited by a family who occu- 
py a«8mall but comfortable house, and constantly 
explore the rocks for the crystals. These are 
found lining drusy cavities, and forming geodes in 
the limestone ; these cavities ace often brilliantly 
studded with them and doubtless it arose from their 
falling out by the disintegration of the rock that the 
crystals were formerly found on the shores of the 
island and in the water. At present tbey are 
scarcely obtained at all except by "breaking the 
rocks. The immediate, matrix of the crystals 
seems to be a mixture of fine granular quartz with 
the limestone ; it is impressible by steel, but some- 
times doe^ not effervesce with acids though general- 
ly it does andfoebly scratches glass. The crystals 
of this locality are of the common form, very lim- 

15* 
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pid, and often contain a dark coloured foreign sub- 
stance imbedded in tbem* 

Crystals ofCdcareous spar well defined and of 
considerable size occur in the same rocks, some- 
times with the quartz crystals and sometimes bjr 
themselves -, they appear to be modifications of the 
rhomboidal rarieties* 

Very brilliant rhombic masses of Calcareous spar 
also present themselves in these rocks ; these mas- 
ses are not crystals, but have the crystaline struc- 
ture, giving perfectly rhomboidal fragments with a 
high pearly lustre ; they are very white and appear 
eiiactly like the Iceland crystals only they are not 
transparent. They seem to be the bitter-spath. 
The poor people; on the Island, had no idea that the 
calcareous crystals were of any value, and had been 
in the habit of throwing them away ; we took care 
to give them a diiierent impression, and trust it may 
be use&il to future visitors. 

Crystals of Diamond point»'-^We passed down 
the whole length of the lake (thirty-^ix miles) in a 
very small open boat — a fisherman's skiff rowed by 
two men* We stopped at a place on the north 
shore of the lake called Diamond Pointy from the 
fact that crystals are found also at this place. — It 
has been recently opened by the man who lives on 
the Island and who was our guide on the present 
occasion.-^The rock and its associated minerals 
are the same as on the Island, only we observed a 
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greater variety of siliceous minerals; — portions of 
chalcedony, and hornstone and agate— elegant cav- 
ities occupied by quartz crystals and some singular 
banded portions concentric and curved like agate, 
but without beauty* It is probable that more re- 
search will discover interesting varieties of siliceous 
and other minerals, in the limestone of the south 
end of Lake George* It would probably repay a ' 
good observer who should investigate it with indus- 
try and attention. 

^ Sands of Lake George. — At various places we ex- 
amined the sands of the shores of this most beauti- 
ful (like. Around its bead, there is a good deal of 
magnetic iron sand of a fine glossy black, and both 
here and in many other places, we found the de- 
tritus to consist ainnost entirely of the ruins of prim- 
itive rocks and of their imbedded and especially of 
their crystalline minerals. — Limpid quartz, garnet, 
and epidote are of most frequent occurrence and 
when mixed with the black iron sand they have a 
pleasing appearance, especially when spread out 
on paper and viewed with a magnifier. It is indeed 
somewhat difficult to believe, that the garnet and 
epidote and probably coccolite often rich in their 
colours and highly translucent, are not ruby and 
chrysoberyl. It would be worth while to examine 
these sands more particularly to ascertain whether 
these may not be gems among them, as the gems of 
Ceylon aad of Brazil, and the hyacinths of Expail- 
ly in France are found among alluvial ruins. Some 
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sands shown us by Prof« Dewey at Williamstown, 
and which came from the great falls of the Hudson 
thirty miles above Glenn's falls, are even more re- 
markable for richness and beauty than those of 
Lake George : they and all similar sands should 
be examined with an attentive eye. 

Transparency and purity of the Waters of Lake 
George, — The fact is notorious and the degree in 
which it exists is most remarkable : the bottom 
and the fish are seen at a great depth : the fisher- 
man who rowed us asserted that they could at par- 
ticular times see the fish at the depth of 50 feet : 
if even half this statement be admitted, it is suffi- 
ciently remarkable. The water is also very pure, 
salubrious and agreeable to the taste. It is well 
known that the French formerly obtained and ex- 
ported this water for religious uses, and that they 
called the lake St. Sacrament. 

The cause of the transparency and purity of- 
these waters is obvious. With the exception of sinall 
quantities of transition limestone, its shores as far 
as we saw them, afe composed of primitive rocks, 
made up principally of siliceous and other very 
firm and insoluble materials. The streams by 
which the lake is fed, flow over similar substances, 
and the waves find nothing to dissolve or to hold 
mechanically suspended. Clay which abounds 
around the head waters of the contiguous lake 
(Champlain; and renders them turbid, scarcely ex-* 
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kts here. It is remarkable, however, that as we 
approach Lake Champlain id the vicinity of Ticon- 
deroga, the waters of Lake George become, for a 
few miles somewhat turbid, and near the efflux tl^ej 
are very much so. 

Hamatiie. — This minera) appears to abound in 
the primitive mountains around Lake George. 
They informed us at the village of Caldwell, tlfat 
emery had been discovered down the Jake and was 
u«ed considerably for polishing, grinding, &c. We 
obtained some of this mineral from a promontory 
called Anthony 's nose (familiarly called by the boat- 
men Tony's nose,) a few miles south of Ticondero- 
ga, and nearly opposite to Rogers Rock. It is a 
Handsome anu verj well chaiac^rizsd h(BimiUe \ 
it is compact lamellar, fibrous, mamillary, botryoid- 
a], &c. presenjting the usual appearances of this 
most valuable iron ore, which sterns to be far lest 
common in the United States, than the black and 
brown varieties. The colour and powder of this 
boematite are bright red. The people were un* 
willing to admit that it was not emery, since it pol- 
isbes and grinds, but this is well known to be a 
property of hoematite as well as of other forms of 
the oxide of iron. 

The hoematite of Lake George may very possi- 
bly answer for hloodstimea^ so much used in polish- 
ing gilded buttons, &c. 

flesh red Ftid9par and compact Epidote. — These 
minerals we observed on the western shorQ of Lak« 



George, eight miles from Tieonderoga. The feld-* 
spar was in very large plates in granite, and the epi- 
dote in loose stones : the epidote was of a verj 
intense yellow, like that of chrome, but with a 
shade of greea. Other minerals of more common 
occnrrence, as garnet and black tourmaline were 
observed here. 

Plumbago* — This mineral of singular beauty oc- 
curs near Tieonderoga, both massive and dissemin- 
ated in brilliant plates, in a large grained crystal ^ 
lized limestone. It has been mistaken for molyb* 
dena, a circumstance which a few years ago was 
common in this country. This locality we did not 
visit, nor the celebrated one near Rogers Rock 
where the coccolite is found. 

Magnetic Iron tjf Crovm PoinU — ^We were not 
able to visit this place, but we saw them working 
the magnetic iron from its vicinity, in the forget of 
Tieonderoga. The iron ore is both rich and beau- 
tiful in its kind ; — ^it has a brilliant black colour, 
and contains a yellowish imbedded mineral, scarce- 
ly visible without a glass ; it resembles coccolite 
but is too soft, and at present we are not willing to 
give it a name. 

Mouniaiiu of LaJu George* — There can be no 
doubt that whenever they are thoroughly explored 
they will abundantly reward the geologist and min« 
eralogist. We however saw them only as pictur- 
esque objects 'j as such they are certainly Tory fine. 
Particniarly as we proceed north from the Tongue 
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Mountain, which » twelve miles from Caldwell. 
For twenty miles beyond this, on the way to Ti- 
ooaderogay the scenery combines in an uncommon 
degree, both richness and grandeur. The moun- 
tains are all primitive : they form a double barrier, 
between whrch the lake, scarcely a mile wide, but 
occasionally expanding into large bays, winds its 
way. They are steep and precipitous to the very 
water's edge : they are still clothed with grand 
trees, and possessed by wild animals — deer, 
bears, &c. They give in some places, the most 
distinct and astonishing echoes, returning ev- 
ery flexion of the voice with the most faithfiil re- 
sponse. We saw them hung with the solemn dra- 
pery of thunder clouds, dashed by squalls of wind 
and rain, sind soon after decorated with rainbows, 
whose arches did not surpass the mountain ridges, 
while they terminated in the lake and attended our 
little skiff for mtiny miles. The setting sun also 
gilded the mountains and the clouds that hovered 
over them and the little islands, which in great 
numbers rise out of the lake and present green 
patches oS shrubbery and trees, apparently spring- 
ing from the water, and often resembling, by their 
minuteness and delicacy, the clumps of a park, or 
even the artificial groups of a green house. Fine 
as is the scenery at the southern end of the lake 
and in all the wider part of it, within the compass 
of the first twelve miles from fort George — its gran- 
deur is much augmented, after passing Tongue 
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Mountain and entering the narrow part where the 
mountains close in upon you on both sides, and pre- 
sent an endless diversity of grand and beautiful 
scenery. It is a i^easing reflection, that even after 
this part of the United States, shall have become as 
populous as England or Holland, this lake will still 
retain the fine peculiarities of its scenery, for they 
are too bold, too wild, and too untractable, ever to 
be materially softened and spoiled by the hand of 
man* Deer are still hunted with success upon the 
borders of this lake. The hounds drive them from 
the recesses of the mountains, when they take re- 
fuge in the water, and the huntsmen easily overtak- 
ing in an element not their own, seize them by 
the horns, knock them on the head, and dragging 
their necks over the side of the boat; cut their 
throats. 

There is a celebrated mountain about fourteen 
miles from Ticonderoga, called the Buck moun- 
tain, from the fact that a buck, pursued by the dogs 
leaped from its summit over-hanging the lake in 
the form of a precipice, and was literally impaled 
alive upon a sharp pointed tree which projected be- 
low.* 

* This circmnstance w^t mentiontd to me by the ttan whose 
dogs drove the buck to this desperate extremity. He stated tha& 
he had sometimes taken forty deer in a season. 
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BATTLE NEAR FORT ANNE. 

Leaving Fort Anne we crossed Wood Creek, 
and oar journey to Whitehall was almost constant- 
ly along its banks, or very near theoK 

At a narrow pass between some high rocks and 
the river, we were shown the place where, on the 
8th of July, 1777, the 9th British regiment, belong- 
ing to Oeneral Burgoyne*s army, sustained a hea- 
vy loss, by a conflict with the Americans ander Co- 
lonel Long. 

After the surrender of Ticonderoga, General 
Burgoyne endeavoured to keep up the alarm, by 
spreading his parties over the country. With this 
view, Colonel Hil), at the head of the 9th regiment, 
was dispatched after Colonel Long, who, with four 
or five hundred men, principally the invalids and 
convalescents of the army, had taken post at Fort 
Anne, and was directed by General Schuyler to de- 
fend it. Colonel Long, with his party, did not wait 
an attack from the enemy, but boldly advanced fo 
meet them. ^^At half past ten in the morning, (says 
Major Forbes,* of the British regiment,) they at- 
tacked us in front, with a heavy and well directed 
fire ; a large body of them passed the creek on the 
left, and fired from a thick wood across the creek 
on the left flank of the regiment : they then began 
to recross the creek and attack us in the rear ; we 

* Bvrgqfmt^* fUte of tfaw Exp«dtUoa, fte. 
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then found it necessary to change our ground, to 
prevent the regiment's being surrounded $ we took 
post on the top of a bill to our right* As soon as 
we had taken post, the enemj made a very vigo- 
rous attack, which continued for upwards of two 
hours ; and they certainly would have forced us, bad 
it not been for some Indians that arrived and gave 
the Indian whoop, which we answered with three 
cheers ; the rebels soon after that gave away»" — 
The giving way of the Americans was, however, 
eauscd, not by the terror of the war whoop, but by 
the failure of their ammunition. The fact was, the 
British regiment was worsted, and would probably 
have been taken or destroyed, had Colonel Long 
been well supplied with ammunition. It was said 
by Captain Money, another British officer, that the 
fire was even heavier than it was in the obstinate 
battle of September ]9th, on Bemus' heights. The 
scene of this battle is very correctly described 
above, by Major Forbes. 

. On leaving the street of Fort Anne village, we 
crossed a bridge over Wood Creek, and were now 
on its left bank. Immediately after, we came to a 
narrow pass, only wide enough for the carriage, and 
cut, in a great measure, out of a rocky ledge, which 
terminates here, exactly at the creek. This ledge 
is the southern end of a high rocky hill, which con- 
verges toward Wood Creek, and between the two 
is a narrow tract of level ground, which terminates 
at the pass already mentioned* On this ground the 
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battle took place, and the wood on the right bank of 
the creek, from which the Americans fired upon the 
left flank of the British, is stitl there, and it was up 
this rocky hill that they retreated, and took their 
stand* 

General Burgoyne, as usual, claimed a victory in 
this afttir, which is understood to have been a 
bloody contest, i^s indeed it obvioiQsly must have 
been, from the narrowness of the defile, and the 
consequent nearness of the contending parties. — 
Captain Montgomery, of Colonel Hill's regiment, 
was left wounded on the field, and taken prisoner 
l»y the Americans, which could not have been the 
fact, had the Royal party been victorious. 

Immediately after leaving this battle ground, we 
arrived on the banks of the canal, which is to con- 
nect the Hudson with Lake Champlain. Being al- 
most constantly in sight of it, and very often as near 
it as possible, we were seriously incommoded by 
4eep guHies, and heaps of miry clay, thrown out by 
the canal diggers, through which we were compel- 
led to drag our way ; and when we were not in the 
mud, we found a road excessively rough and uncom- 
fortable, from the united eflect of much rain and 
flinch travelling, with occasional hot sunshine, in a 
country whose basis is a stiff clay. We rode almost 
constantly in sight of Wood Creek, as well as of the 
cabal. 

The rocks on our ride were immense strata of 
gneiss, often so full of garnets that the ledges ap- 
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peared, at a^peat dtttance, spatted witfi red and 
browiu These priiniti?e bilk have every appear- 
ance of bekig coDtiimedy unihtemiptedlj, to Lake 
Geoige, and it is evident that its eastern barrier 
must be primitive. 

After a very fatiguing journey from Fort Aonot 
several miles of whieb I walked, we arrived safe^ 
at WMlebaU, ft tbe head of Lake Chaapbun, a lit- 
tie before night. 

I am told there are, on parts of tbe road firom 
Fort Edward, remains of tbe causeway, which Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, with so nsuch labor, eoostnicted 
for the passage of Ins army ; hot I did not see 
them.* It wiH be remembered, that his route 
was firom 9ceensboffoo|^ (now Whitehall,) to Fort 
Edward. 



WHITEHALL— THE CANAL. 

The canal terminates twenty-two miles ftotti Fort 
Edward, at Whitehall, where they are now coii^ 

* Ob a rebiif nant jovnuj^ two jwn afUr, firom Wliitebafl 
to Sandy Hill, I saw this road in many places; forsereral miles, 
it was almost constantly in view, and in a few places we travelled 
on it. It was oompoied ol timber laid very oonpaoOy-ii^tlM taga 
sad anallar atida beisf neady or qsito In ooatact ; and wlkea it 
isooasiderod that it was cat thromi^U a thick forest, most of which 
was a deep morass, and that the pioneers were constantly expos- 
ed to oar sharp shooters, it implies great ener^ on the port ofthe 
royal army. Id many placet, it is still fn pretty ]gt>od pveserra'* 
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stnicting a lo€k^ with handsoine massy hewn stone* 
There is a coasiderable descent to the surface of 
Laice Cbarapiain, and Wood Creek, whose month 
Md that of the canal are side by side, here rushes 
down, a considerable rapid with some grandeur* 
This| in ^ place formerly called the falls of Wood 
Creek, at Skeensborough. 

. A^.Wood Creek is really a river, nayigable by 
krger boats than Uiose which will probably pass on 
.liieciin^], and: as the canal and river. from Fort 
Anne, a distance of about ten or eleven miles, are 
oftqn close tc^ther, so that a stone might be thrown 
from the one to the other, a traveller naturally iq-' 
ijaires why the larger natural caoal should, with vatft 
expense, be deserted for the smaller artificial one* 
The answer will probably be founded upon the 
shorteoi;)g of distance, by avoiding the numerous 
windings of the creek — ^the obtaining of a better 
kfV!9e road for dragging the boats — security from 
^e.. effects- of floods and drought, in altering the 
^tjUUit^^ of water— and the securing of a iQore ad- 
equate supply of water for that pari, of the route 
between Fort Anne and the Hudson ; in either 
^ase, thjsrf? ipust be locks at Whitehall.* 

''^^TKfr'iiDBi^asb^ utility of Ibis ^nal 10 already lafficientiy 
ok^ieay. ip'jtiifr Jr^i qitaiitities of laoiber and other oomnioditiM 
if|4Qh now^nd their w^y .into the Hudion.-'Mareh, 1824. 
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WHITEHALL PORT. 

This 18 a well-built, and apparently thriving liftle 
phce, sitoated on both branches of the mnddf 
Wood Creek, irhich, on its way to the Gtilf of fit* 
Liawrence, aloggisbly flows through the- vilHige, 
till it makes its escape into Lake Champlain ; it 
Aen tarables down a steep declirity, bVer a btA of 
rocks, and (bams, and roars, as if in exaltation, aff 
making its escape from its own Letfiean chan-' 
nel. 

Whitehall, anciently called Skeensboroiigh, was 
famous in General Burgoyne^s campaign. Here he 
destroyed the little *AmericaD flotHla, in July, 1777,' 
and the baggage and stores of the American army;* 
and here he had his head quarters for some time, 
while preparing to pass his army and heavy artil- 
lery over land to Fort Edward. 

Whitehall is situated at the bottom of a narrow 
defile in the mountains, and has the ' bustle atid* 
crowded aspect of a port, without the quiet ^HA 
cleanliness of a village. Sortie of th^ houses are 
situated on elevations and declivities, and iome in 
the bottom of the vale — some are of wbod, aha 
others of brick, but 1 was fnatified to setemaoy <of 
them handsomely constructed of stone— »of the'fiiv^ 
gneiss rock which abounds here— -the two parts 
of the town are connected by a bridge over Wood 
Creek. The popalation of this town is between 
two and three thousand, and the village contains a 
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Hereby and oiore tbanan kundred durelling-boiiaes.* 

The fever end ague is aoir rwy preTaleal herei 
and many sallaw ikcet, and ledrfe frames, an to be 
•eeo aboot the atreets* 

The eonntry, both np Wood Creek, aDd dowa 
tbe lake oontignoafl. to ibe tonrn, looks at if it im|^ 
MQiiib fever and agee, bat ibe inhabitanta deny 
int it is their inberitanee, and profees to conrider 
the ▼iritation of tbis summer as fertaitoos. I am 
afraid that their canal, arith its stagnant waters, will 
not help them to more health. A thick fog prevail- 
ed here, most of the tiaae that w« were in the place,' 
ajid rendered it uncomfortable to more out of 
4ooT8 till Ibe middle of the forenoon, when it Mew 
away. - ' 

* Thia will |urpbabfy beeease a considerable place, 
iiMKted as it is,jat the head <>f the lake navigatm^ 
aad'&t ibeipoiqt of coanmiiieatfon, betvreffn the 
Hlfttoan tied Lak^ Chanplainw it derived somij 
iphiM|4fnl4aftpbrtaicerifrons tjse. locali pavytfiain- 
taiait^Hii^ *ie lnii»,>in time «< war $ ' ibere is a smaif 
ikml aiaemAhere,^ And ad^eient' there are a kiW 
W)ihil:jeffiMrsiindteteraf<*lbiast«ttoii.; > 

Two miles frjDm Whitehall, on the Salem road to 
Albany, lives Hf.nrx'^i^an<?i^o, a native of France, 

•WoreeflUr'i Gas«ttMr. 
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aad of a place wfakk he prenouiwed firreJc/ hmt 
doiibttess this is not the orlhography, aiMl the place 
was, probablj) scn&e obscure villain, which may 
not be noted in maps and gazetteers. 

Having a few hours to spare, before the depar* 
tare of the steam-boat for St» John's, in Canada, 
we rode -out to see . (ptobably^) the oldest man in 
America* He believes himself to be one hdnidreA 
and ttnrtj'four jrears old, and the ooontiy arouaA 
believe him to be.of thissgnaact age. When we ar* 
rived at bis residence^ {a plain larmer'a lioase,.ndt 
patnted, rather out of rejiairy and much o^eo ta the 
wind,) be was up stairs^ at Usilaiiy work, of spooK 
ing and winding jam* This, occupation b. auxiliaiy 
to that of bis wife^ wbl» is. a weaver, and liltho^^ 
more than eighty years old, weaves six j^rdi 
a day, send the old : mum. cdstt supply her 'With 
v»it> jiara than isbe can aveave. Supposingp he nmiat 
be .very ) fe^e,. w» oSsjeod.to go up slaiffsitQ^hiipiii 
butbeisoohcame downy stalking Bomdmbati^tMp^ 
iog,:ilpd4iipp9i^tedb^ aatafi^buA/witbikvsiiiipiWlll^ 
y^ii)^vei)ienfe^ t^an jnlMt' per sohfeldliUit afcei^lgrh 
ky^ or (i¥^t^. , HiAstal«)reNi$ ofthe n^iidlew^yMEdr 
although his p^f^ontjs mther delita^ an4.slet)ddfV 
he stoops but little, even when unsupported. His 
complexioa is very fair aoB'Selicate, and his ezpres* 
sion blight^ eh^effat^aiid inteltigeit ;'bitt^&ilt<IHM are 
handsome, and considering that^tbey have endured 
through one third part of a second century, thev 
are regular, comely, and, wQiiderfuIly undisfigured 
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by the hand «f ttme ; fan eyea are of a ti velj blae ; 
his profile is Grecian, -and very fine ; hk head is 
Gompietelj covered with the most beautiful and deli* 
cate white locks imaginable ; they atfe so long and 
abundant as to tM gracefully from the crown of his 
head, parting regularly from a central points and 
reaching down to his shoulden ; his faair is perfect- 
ly snow white, eexcpt where Mis thick in his neck ; 
when parted there, it shows some lew darfc diadesi 
the remnants of a former ceatnry. 

He still retains the front teeth of his upper jsw : 
his mouth is not fitllen in, Vke that of old people 
generally, and his lips, particularly, are tike those of 
middle life ; Ms Toice is strong and sweet toned, 
allhoogh a little toeraufeus ; liis bearing yary little 
impftired, so that a voice of usual strength, with tUs^ 
lUK^ articulation^ enables him to mderstand ; his eye^ 
fii|^ is sufficient tow lAs. work, and be distinguishes 
large prints svch as the title page of the Bible, wifli^ 
out glasses ; bis . health is good^ Md has always 
beett ao, eacept fliat be has now a' cough and ex^- 
^peetoratien* 

He informed os^ tbat his fiiAier, driven out of 
FfiAce, by reHgions persecutien,' fed le Amster^ 
dam; b^ hiaaodowity it aanst have: been in cona^ 
qoeooeof tfieperseaitMn of the iVenck pwtesteiita, 
or Hogoobta^ in 'die latter part of tbereign of Loeis 
XIV. At Amiteirdain, bit ftOier married bis fM«h. 
«r, a Dirtdai woman; five ydars before be was bom, 
and, befoie that event,, returmd with her, into 
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France. When he was fire year^ dd, hig father 
again fled on account of ''de religion,'? as he 
expressed it, (for his language, althoagh very intel- 
ligible English, is marked by French peculiarities.) 
He says, he well remembers their flight, and that it 
was in the winter ; for, he recollects, that as they 
were descending a hill, which' was covered with 
snow, he cried out to his father. '^ O fader, do go 
back and get my little carriole,'* — (a little boy^s 
sliding sledge or sleigh.) 

From these dates we are enabled to fix the time of 
bis birth, provided he is correct in the main fact, for 
he says he was present at Queen Anne's coronation, 
and was then rixteen years old, the 81st day of May, 
old style* His father, (as he asserts,) after his re^'' 
turn from Holland, had again been driven from 
France, by persecution, and the second time tocdc 
refuge in Hc41and, and afterwards in England 
where he redded, with his family, at! the itime^of the 
coronation of Queen Anne, in 170S. Ti»s makes 
Francisco to have been bora in 1686 ; to have been 
expelled from France in 1 691^ and therefore, to fasTt 
completed his hundMd^iid ihirty-tlriKd year oo the 
eleventh ^ hU June i of course, he is now BU>re 
than thcee m^mths advmaGed tftbu. hundred and 
tbirty-ieufth year*. It is netorioas, tiiat abo«^ tbB 
time» oittttilttdei of French prottotanjtstfledi on ac-* 
count of the petsecuitions of . LiMsift XI V, Jesulting 
feom the revocation of the edict of Nantz, which oe» 
curred October 12, 168a, and, notwithiCanditig the 
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gosffds upon the fronliers, and o&er meaaares of 
•precautioot or riaor^to preirent emigration, it is well 
known, that for years, multitades continued to niak^ 
their jescape, and that tbos Louis lost six hnndred 
thousand of bis best and most useful subjects. I 
asked Francisco, if be saw Queen. Anne. crowned ; 
be replied, with great aniination, and with an ele-^ 
VAled voice, ^* Ah ! dat I did) and a fine looking wo* 
man she waatoo^ois any dat you will .see now %^ 
doya."* . . 

He said he Ibu^ in all Queen Ande's wanK, 
and was at many battles, and under many command* 
ers, but his memory fails, and be oannot remember 
thdr names, except tbe*Duke of Marlborough, who 
was one of tbem« 

He has been much cut dp by wounds, which he 
showed us, but cannotalways gire a very distiMi 
tccoimt of his warfare. 

He came out, with Jbis father, from England, lo 
New'^York, probably «i'rly in the last centary, bat 
cannot remember the date* 

He said, pathetically, when pressed for aetoiMits 
of his military experience, *^Oy 1 was in all Queen 
Anne's wars ; I was- at Niagara, at Oswego, on the 
Ohio, (in Braddock's defeat, in 1755, where he was 
wounded.) I was carried prisoner to QuebeCf^in 
the revolutionary war, when he must have been at 

* For an vnlettered nan, be has -^ry few gallic peGaUariCii^ 

and thoM the common ones> luch aa d for tb, &c. 
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least OHietjp yearn elA.) 1 6glit in ail 6«fta of «aa»v 
all my life ; I tee dreadful trouble : and deft to ba^e 
dem, we tottgkt our frieada, turn toriea ; and the 
British too, and ight.agttoat ouf8elvie8,-4), dat waa 
de worst of all.'' 

He beve seemed much affected, and almost to« 
fell foru/tleranee. It seeflw, that, durUig 4he revoi* 
lotioiiary war, he kept a tavern at Fort Edward, attd 
he lomeirted, in a ye^y animated manner, that the 
tones burnt hid house, and barn, and four hundred 
hasbels of grain. ; th^, his wife said, was the same 
jmu that Miss M'Crea was miutdered. 
. He has bad two wives, afid twentyrooe childreQ $ 
IhjQ youngest cblki is the daughter, in whose house 
he now live?, and she is fifty-two years okl ; of 
eourse, be waa eighty-two when she was born ; they 
iUf^ose several of the older cfaUdreo ara still living, 
at a very advanced age, beyond, the Ohio, but they 
have net heard of them for several years. ^ The 6un-> 
^y were neighbors to the family of Miss M^Crea, 
and were acquainted with the circuflastances of her 
4figi€al«deatb* 

•They said, that the lovef, Mr. Jooe&^at first, vow^ 
ad veogeauoe aga>iost the Indiaaa, but on^cQUnting 
the ei»st, wisely gave it up. . . 

I Heftfy Francisco has been, all bis Kfe, a very aoi» 
tive and energetiG^ aUhougb not a stout framed man. 
He was formerly fond of spirits, and did, for a cer- 
tain period, drink m^re than was proper, but that 
habit appears to have been long abandoned. 
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In other respects, he has been remarkably ab* 
stemious, eating but little, and particularlji abstain- 
ing, almost entirely, from animal food ; his favour- 
ite articles being tea, bread and butter, and baked 
apples. His wife said, that, after such a breakfast, 
he would go out and work till noon ; then dine up- 
on the same, if he could get it, and then take the 
same at night, and particularly, that he always drank 
tea, whenever he could obtain it, three cups at a 
time, three times a day. . 

The old man manifested a great deal of feeling, 
and even of tenderness, which increased, as we 
treated him with respect and kindness ; he often 
shed tears, and particularly, when, on coming away, 
we gave him money; he looked up to heaven, and 
fervently tkankedGod, but did not thank us ; he how- 
ever pressed ourhands very warmly, wept, and wish- 
ed us every blessing, and expressed something seri* 
ous with respect to our meeting in another world. He 
appeared to have religious impressions on his mind, 
notwithstanding his pretty frequent exclamations, 
when animated, of Good God! O, my God! which 
appeared, however, not to be used in levity, and 
were probably acquired in childhood, from the al- 
most colloquial ^'MonDieu," &c. ofthe French. 
The oldest people in the vicinity, remember Fran- 
cisco, as being always, from their earliest recollec- 
tion, much older than themselves; and a Mr. Fuller, . 
who recently- died here, between eighty and ninety 

17 
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years of age, thooght FraDcisco was one hundred 
and forty* 

On the whole, although the evidence rests, in a 
degree, on its own credihility, still, as many things 
corroborate it^ and as his character appears remark- 
ably sincere, gai4eless,and affectionate, I aminclin- 
ned to believe^ that he is as old as he is stated to 
be. He is really a most remarkable and interest- 
ing old man ; there is nothing, either in its person 
or dress, of the negligence and squalidness of ex* 
treme age, especially when not in elevated circam- 
stances ; on the contrary, he is agreeable and attrac- 
tive« and were he dressed in a superior manner, and 
placed in a handsome and well furnished apartment, 
he would be a most beautiful old man. 

Little could I have expected to converse, and 
shake hands with a man, who has been a soldier in 
most of the wars of this Country for one hundred 
years — who, more than a century ago, fought under 
Marlborough, in the wars of Queen Anne, and who, 
(already grown up to manhood,) saw her crowned 
one hundred and setenteen years since ; who, one 
hundred and twenty-eight years ago, and in the 
century before the lastj was driven from France, by 
the proud, magnificent, and intolerant Louis XIV, 
and who has lived a forty-fourth part of all the time 
that the human race have occupied this globe ! 

What an interview ! It is like seeing one come 
back from the dead, to relate the events of centu- 
ries, now swallowed up in the%byss of time ! Ek- 
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cept his coagb, which, tl^y tokl us, had not been of 
long standing, we saw nothing in Francisco's ap- 
pearance, that might indicate a speedy dissolution, 
and he seemed to have sufficient mental and bodily 
powers, to endure for years yet to come.^ 



PASSAGE DOWN LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 

The carriage and horses were received on board 
the steam-boat at Whitehall, an accommodation 
which we had not expected ; and thus we avoided 
the inconvenience, of having them go around by 
land, to Burlington in Vermont, to wait our return 
firom Canada. The steam-boat lay in a wild glen, 
immediately under a high, precipitous, rocky hill, 
and not far from the roaring outlet of Wood Creek ; 
we almost drop down upon the porl^ all on a sud- 
den, and it strikes one like an interesting discovery, 
in a country, so wild, and so far inland, as to present, 
in other respects, no nautical images or realities. 

We left Whitehall between two and three o'clock 
in the afternoon, in the Congress, a neat and rapid 
boat, and the only one remaining on the lake, since 
the late awful catastrophe of the Phoenix* 

The lake, for many miles, after it receives Wood 
Creek, is, in fact, nothing more, than a narrow slug- 
gish river, passing, without apparent motion, among 
high, rocky, and even -tnountainous ridges, between 

* H9 died ih<» ^ear after, of tbe fever and ague. lttS4. 
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whose feet aod the lake, there is, geoerally, a con- 
siderable extent of low, wet, marshy ground, of a 
nost unpromising appearance, for any purpose, but 
to produce fever and ague, unless by and by, it 
should by dykeing and ditching, be rescued, like 
Holland, from the dominion of the water, and con- 
yerted to the purposes of agriculture. 

The channel, through which we passed, is, for 
miles, so narrow, that the steam-boat could scarcely 
put about in it, and there seemed hardly room for 
the passage of the little sloops, which we frequently 
met going up to Whitehall. At the very head of this 
natural canal, lie moored, to the bank, stem and 
stern, the flotillas^ of McDonough and Downie, 
now, by the catastrophe of battle, united into one. 

As we passed rapidly by, a few seamen showed 
their heads through the grim port*holes, from which, 
five years ago, the cannon poured fire and death, 
and we caught a glimpse of the decks, that were 

* It was a great piece of self-denial to me, not to go on board 
of this flotilla, bat, (a circumstance -which I should not otherwise 
mention,) I was, all- the time we were at Whitohall, and indeed 
all the way to Montreal, in a state of severe suffering, from an 
ague in my face and head, which obliged me to avoid the damp 
air, and the damp meadows, where the flotilla lay, moored to the 
natural bank of the creek.* 

* When I passed this place in June 1821, these vessels Were ly< 
nga little way down the lake, mere wrecks, sunken, neglected 
and in ruins— scarcely seven years from the time of the fierce 
contention, by wliich they were lost and won. (1824. 
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then covered with the mutilated arid the slain, and 
deluged with their generous blood. 

Sparlessy black and frowning, tliese now disman- 
tled ships, look like the- coffins of the brave, ^nd 
will remain, as long ai 4r6rms and rot will tsillow 
them, sad monuments of the bloody conflict. 

Our passage down the lake presented nothing 
particularly interesting, except the grandeur of the 
double barrier of mountains, which, although much* 
inferior in height to those of Lake George, are stitf 
very bold and commanding. 

It seems as if the lake bad been poured into the 
only natural basin, of magnitude, which exists in 
this mountainous region, and as if its boundaries 
were irrevocably fixed, by the impassable barj'iers 
of rocks and alpine land. 

The mountains, particularly on the eastern side, 
presenting to the eye their naked precipitous cliffs, 
composed of the edges of the strata, were gneiss 
at Whitehall, and limestone as we proceed down 
the lake towards Ticonderoga, From Lake George 
to Lake Champlain, they are primitive. At White- 
hall, the rocks have a very beautiful stratification ; 
the hills appear as if cracked in two, and one part 
being removed, we have a fine vertical stetion ^ 
both their horizontal and perpendicular divisions, 
resemble a regular piece of masonry, and this is 
the prevailing fact, as we pass down the lake. 

The dip of these strata of gneiss, which is to the east, 
is very moderate, not exceeding a few degrees, and 

17* 
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this appeared to be the general fact. (Xi our ride 
from Fort Anne to Whitehall, the road passed down 
one of the natural declivities, formed bj the dip of 
the rock ; for several hundred feet, in the direction 
of the road, the carriage rattled over this perfect^ 
ly naked and smooth natural pavement. I had, to* 
day, no opportunity to land, to inspect the rocks, 
but, as the boat often passed very near the cliffi, 
sometimes within a few yards, I was sufficiently 
satisfied, concerning Iheir general nature. 

During our passage of |wenty-five miles, to Ti- 
conderoga, we had a fine descending sun, shining in 
foil strength, upon the bold scenery of the lake, and 
that I might enjoy it, undisturbed by the bustle of 
a crowded deck, I took my seat in the carriage, 
where I was protected equally from the fumes of 
the boat, and the chill of the air, and could, at my 
leisure, catch every variety of images, and all the 
changes of scenery, that were passing before me. 
It was with very great regret, that 1 found we could 
not stop, even for a moment, at Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point; and it was not till I had devised and 
dismissed several abortive plans for leaving the boat 
and getting on afterwards, or in some other way, 
that I submitted to pass these interesting places. 

The sun, setting in splendor, shot his last beams 
over Mount Defiance, as we came in sight of it, and 
the commmencing twilight, softened by the first ap- 
proaches of evening, which was not yet so far ad* 
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Tanced, as to throw objects into ebscurity, cast a 
pensiire veil over the site and ruins of 



TICONPEROGA. 

The remains of this celebrated fortress, once so 
highly important, but no longer, an object either of 
hope or fear, are still considerably conspicuous. As 
we came up with, and, from the narrowness of the 
lake, necessarily passed very near them, I was grati- 
fied, as much as I could be, without landii^, by a 
view of their ruins, still imposing in their appear- 
ance, and possessing, with all their associations, a 
high degree of heroic grandeur. 

They stand on a tongue of land, of considerable 
elevation, projecting south, between Lake Cham- 
plain, which winds around and passes oh the east, 
and the passage into Lake Geoi^e, which is on the 
west. 

The remains of the old works are still conspicu- 
ous, and the old stone barracks, erec ted by the 
French, are in part standing. 

This fort was built by the French ; and Lord 
Howe, and many other gallant men, lost their lives 
in the enterprize against it is* 1758. 

From this fortress, issued many of those fero- 
cious incursions of French and Indians, which for- 
merly distressed the En^ish settlements ; and its 
fall, m 1759, (when, on the approach of General 
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Amherst with a powerful army, it was abandoned 
by the French, without fighting,) filled the northern 
colonies with joy. 

In 1777, great hopes were reposed upon this for- 
tress, as a barrier against invasion ; it was regarded 
as being emphatically the strong hold of the North ; 
and when General Burgoyne, with astonishing ef- 
fort, dragged cannon up the precipices of Mount 
Defiance, and showed them on its summit, Ticonde- 
roga, no longer tenable, was precipitately aban- 
doned. 

Mount Defiance stands on the outlet of Lake 

George, and between that and Lake Champlain| 

and most completely commands Ticonderoga, which 

is far below, and within fair cannon shot« On the 

slightest glance at the scene, it is a matter of utter 

astonishment, even to one who is not a military 

man, how so important a point came to be over- 

looked by all preceding commanders : probably it 

arose from the belief, which ought not to have been 

admitted till the experiment had been tried, that it 

was impossible to convey cannon to its summit.* — 

On the right is Mount Independence, where there 

was a formidable fort at the time of General Bur* 

goyne's invasion. 

The shadows of the night were descending on 
the venerable Ticonderoga, as we left it; and wha|| 

* It appears, that the Americaos held a council of war, in which 
it was debated whether they should occupy Mount Defiance, but 
as they had not men enoug;h to man the existing works, the thing 
was never attempted. 
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I looked upon its walls and enviroas, so long and so 
often clustering witharmtes-^formidable for so great 
a length of time in all the apparatus and prepara- 
tions of war, and the object of so many campaigns 
and battles ; but now, exhibiting only a solitary 
smoke, curling from a ston6 chimney in its half- 
fallen barracks, with not one animated being in sight ; 
while its massy ruins, and the beautiful green de* 
olivities, sloping on all sides to the water, were stUl 
and motionless as death, I felt indeed that I was be- 
holding a striking emblem of the mutability of power, 
and of the fluctuations of empire. Ticonderoga, no 
longer within the confines of a hostile country — ^no 
longer a rallying point for ferocious ravages and 
for formidable armies — ^no more a barrier against 
invasion, or an object of seige or assault, has now 
become only a pasture for cattle. 

At Ticonderoga, the lake takes a sudden but 
short turn to the right, and forms a small bay, with 
Mount Defiance on the left, Mount Independence 
on the right, and Ticonderoga in front. This scene 
is very fine, and the whole outline of the spot — the 
mountains near, and the mountains at a distance — 
the shores — the bay — and the ruins, all unite to 
make a very grand landscape. 

Nigh* was upon us, before we were up with 
Crown Point, that other scarcely less celebrated, or 
less important fortress. The moon served only to 
enable me dimly to see undefined masses of 9ton« 
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and earthi as a bystander observed, " there are tbe 
ruins of Crown Point !'' 

Almost every thing that has been said historical- 
ly of Ticonderoga, is applicable to Crown Point, 
only there has not been much blood -shed before its 
walls. This fortress also, was built by the French ; 
it was equally annoying to the English Colonies as 
Ticonderoga ; its reduction was as ardently desired, 
and as many campaigns were undertaken for this 
purpose. Like Ticonderoga, it was retained by 
the French till 1769, when it was quietly abandon- 
ed by them, and Lord Amherst, on taking posses- 
sion of it, built an entire new fortress of stone, and 
Baade it much more formidable than before. 



The next season but one after the above re- 
marks were written, I enjoyed the opportunity 
which I had long desired 'of examining the ruins of 
Ticonderoga. Mr. S. F. B. Morse and myself af* 
ter having proceeded (as already mentioned,) by 
water from the head of Lake Geoi^e to its outlet, 
landed at the village of Ticonderoga, and proceed* 
ed to view the interesting oligects of the peninsula* 
The first thing that will strike the traveller, is a 
fine cascade produced by the waters of Lake 
Geoi^e rushing down the ledges of rock which form 
tbe barrier between it and lake Champlain. The 
difierence of level between the two lakes is vari- 
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oaslj stated by differeot autbors. Worcester's Ga- 
zetteer, and Morses Geography (the Edition of 
1822,) place it at about 100 feet As the waters 
of Lake George perform the greater part of this 
descent, within a very short distancei they form a 
yery fine cataract, and at the same time furnish am* 
pie water power for mills and manufactories, se- 
veral of which are established upon the bank. The 
Yillage of Ticonderoga is uninteresting ; but it will 
furnish the traveller with a waggon and a guide for 
the purpose of exploring the peninsula. The voy- 
ager on Lake George will of course carry with him, 
interesting recollections of its military history, and 
especially of the ill-fated expedition of General 
Abercrembie whose departure from the head of the 
Lake, I have already mentioned. 

'^ On the fifth of July, 1758, the whole army ex- 
cept a reserve, left 6a the protection of this spot^ 
embarked in a thousand and thirty five boats with 
all the splendour of military parade* The morn« 
ing was remarkably bright and beautiful, and the 
fleet moved with exact regularity to the sound of 
fii^e martial music The ensigns waved and glit- 
tered in the sun-beams : and the anticipation 
of future triumph shone in every eye. Above, be** 
neath, around, the scenery was that of enchant- 
ment, and rarely has the sun, since that luminary 
was first lighted up in the heavens, dawned on such 
a complication of beauty and magnificence."* 

* President Dwights trayels VoL & pp.38l-«. 



T 
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Next morntng July the 6th, this fine army, bj far 
the finest that had then been assembled in America, 
having disembarked at the outlet of Lake George, 
began its march in four columns for the fort of Ti- 
conderoga, distant only three miles* The country 
was in deep forest and the guides being unskilful, 
the army fell into confusion. At that moment the 
right centre column, led on by Lord Howe, felt in 
with the enemy^s advance guard which was retreat- 
ing towards Ticonderc^a.^-This party also had lost 
its way in the woods, but they attacked the Eng- 
lish , and at the first fire Lord Howe,* the pride and 
hope o the army fell.f The provincial troops, 
however, accustomed to this species of warfare, re- 
pelled the attack and destroyed the party, consist* 
ing of nearly five hundred. 

It citi never be sufficiently regretted that meas- 
ures had not been taken to transport a few canaon. 
to the top of Mount Defiance, a measure which 
General Burgoyne, nineteen years afterwards, pro- 
ved to be perfectly practicable, for then Ticondero* 
ga would have surrendered without firing a gun, 
and the disgraceful and bloody tragedy would have 
been prevented. At least, cannon should hacve been 
brought to attack the lines. But Gen« Abercrom- 
bie, who does not appear ever to have seen .the 

"^Lord Howe fell at a (Ustance from the shore of the Lake — Gen^ 
eral Hoyt iofbrms me that he has very nearly ascertained the 
exact s^pot. 

t Doct. Dwtl^ht'B traVels. 
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French lines and relying upon the report of his en* 
gineers that the works could be carried by assault, 
gave orders for the army to advance immediately 
to the attack. As we advanced from the mills over 
the same ground still covered (as it was then) 
in a great measure by wood, we descried the 
lines, still in fine preservation, running quite across 
the peninsula, and winding down its shores on both 
sides, making a circuit of 3-4 of a mile, we were 
forcibly struck with the madness of the attempt. 
The parapet, especially in the front of the work, 
where the principal assault was made, is still tena- 
ble, and would at this moment, without repair, form 
a better defence than the Americans enjoyed at 
Bunker's Hill. The ditch is even how very deep— 
I descended into it and found that the parapet was 
higher than Ihe top of my head, so that 1 can readi- 
ly believe that it was originally, as stated by histo- 
rians, eight or nine feet high.* In front of this 
work, the trees were felled so as to interweave their 
branches, and present their points (sharpened by 
axes) in every direction, so as to form the most im- 
penetrable abattis. The assailants had no cannon and 
marched up in solid columns, fully exposed to the 
tremendous fire of their enemy, both from small 

* Doct Dwi^t (travels, p. 383,) remarks that when he saw 
the liDes, Uiey were not more thte feur feet high, and ezpresseea 
doubt whether they wore ever more than' six — this is true of the 
wings— But in front where, alone the attaeik was made,, their ap^ 
pearanoe watjIiU very ibrmidable. 

18 
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arms and artillery, while the enemy was per- 
fectly secure within their entrenchments, and scarce- 
ly sustained any loss during four hours that the at- 
tack was sustained. The English and Provincials, 
entangled in the fatal abattis, presented a sure maiic 
for the deliberate aim of the enemy, and poured 
their generous blood like water upon the ground, 
while the greater part of the army, from the nar- 
rowness of the point of attack, were necessarily in- 
active, and their General at, the distance of two 
miles, was ignorant in a great measure 'of their sit- 
uation, and neglected to give the order for retreat, 
till nearly two thousand of his finest troops, had 
fallen either with wounds or in death. Several 
times, did small parties of the highlanders mount 
the works, but they were slaughtered or repelled 
before they could receive any adequate assistance. 
No attack was made upon the wings where the 
works were the weakest, nor did the General avail 
himself of his great numerical superiority ^(for the 
enemy had not over three thousand men, and ac- 
cording to some accounts not above half that num^ 
ber,) to assault all parts of the works, at once when 
there can be little doubt, that the assailants would 
have been at some point successful. —As the attack 
was conducted, it was a scene of mere slaughter, 
worse than the affair of Bunker's Hill or Montmo- 
renci, and as bad as that of New-Orleads.'* 

*The arpiy,after this baUIe, retreated precipitately to the head 
of Lake Georg;e, and the retreat was even more dif^gpraoef alt titaa 
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After entering the old French lines, which are 
nearly half a mile distant from the fort of Ticonde- 
roga, we come to a fine parade ground sufficient for 
the evolutions of many thousands. It slopes gently 
to the south, and terminates at the walls of Ti- 
conderoga, the ancient fortress erected hy the 
French. This fortress, although in ruins, is well 
worthy of being visited by every traveller. After 
all the dilapidations of time and of man, Ticonde- 
roga, with its mutilated walls and barracks, and 
withits picturesque environs, presents one of the fin- 
est ruins in America. Happily the garrison ground, 
constituting a farm of about six hundred acres, and 
including the old French lines, as well as the forts 
and barracks, has fallen into the hands of a gentle- 
man,^ whose good sense and just taste will not per- 
mit 9 stone to be removed. — ^This scene, fine in its 
natural beauty and grandeur, and still finer in its 
historical associations, may therefore go down to 
posterity without further mutilation. The rock of 
which the walls and barracks of Ticonderoga are 
built, is a black fetid compact limestone. It 
abounds in this region, and constitutes the ledges on 
the shores of the contiguous part of Vermont. Its 
stratification is nearly horizontal, and it is filled 
with oi^anized remains, corallines, bivalves, be. — 
At New Shoreham, which is immediately opposite 

the preyiotts battle. Full 14,000 effective men still remained, 
anil it was still entirely within the power of this army to hare re- 
duced Ticonderoga ev^i without another strug^gle. 

* Mr. Pell, of New-York. 
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to Ticondcroga, they informed us that the water of 
weUs dog ID this limegtone is offeodive, and onfit 
for use. Hence the inhabitants use the water of 
the lake, and thej provide ice houses, that the wa- 
ter may, in warm weather, be rendered agreeably 
coo]. 

The walls, the barracks, the subterraneous mag* 
azines, the kitchens and store rooms, the covered 
ways and advanced works of Ticonderoga are of sol 
id masonry. When Uiu fortress was precipitately 
abandoned in the Reyolutionary war, by the army 
under Gen. St Clair, it was blown up and set on 
fire. The explosion removed the roof and over- 
threw a part of the walk of the barracks; but enough 
remains to give one a perfect idea of the structure, 
and to form a ruin well worthy of the pencil. The 
half burnt timbers still remain in the walls^ and 
the subterraneous structures as well as the proper 
walls of the fort have escaped with little injury 
from the hand of violence and of* time. The south 
gate of the fort, is the one at which Gen. Arnold 
entered, when he surprised the British garrison at 
the commencement of the American war. The 
Grenadier's battery, as it is still called, is at the 
southern point of the peninsula at the water's edge, 
and is terminated by perpendicular cliffs of* lime- 
stone rock. On (he shore at the landing place is 
one of the old stone store-houses which is now 
used as a tavern. On the continent, on the oppo- 
site side of the lake, are the remains of the fort on 
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Mount Independence, to which the main bodj of 
the American army retreated in July, 1777, when 
pursuied by Gen. Burgoyne. 



A NIGHT Oil LAKE CBAMPLAfN. 

Thd recent loss of the PhcBnix, and the tragical 
events'by which it was accompanied, might. well 
have caused us some anxiety^ in the prospect of a 
night passage on the lake ; but the weather was fine 
and the water smooth, and we bad a good boat, 
furnished with a gentleman's cabin on deck. As 
I was, however, scarcely able to sleep at all, I 
passed most of the night in the carriage, both 
as being a pleasant situation, and as afibrding me 
some opportunity of observing the fire, the man- 
agement of which I was willing enough to see. I 
am sorry to say, that I was disappointed in not ob- 
serving that anxious vigilance, which, after the late 
dreadful occurrence, we should naturally expect to 
find. Large piles of pine wood, Tory dry, of 
course, and also very hot, from their being placed 
near the* furnace and boilers, occupied the middle 
of the vessel. A candle was placed by one of the 
people on a projecting end of a stick of this wood, 
it had horned nearly down, and a fresh north wind 
blew the flame directly towards, and almost against 
the pike slivers, which were very dry and full of 

18* 
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tuq)eQliine) and therefore in a condition to cateb 
fire with the greatest ease. Happily, from the 
contiguous carriage window, Mr. W observ- 

ed this threatening candle, and after some impor- 
tunity with the people, (who seemed very indiffe- 
rent to the danger,) succeeded in having it removed. 
It might, very naturally, have caused the Congc^ss 
to share the fate of the Phoenix, which was burnt, 
by a candle placed in a situation pf less-apparent' 
danger; that is, near a shelf in a closet, where it 
communicated fire to the board."*^ 

We found one other unpleasant circumstance : 
the boat stopped sevefal times, at different places, 
on the two shores of the lake, to deliver and re- 
ceive freight, and our captain being extremely dila- 
tory, we were delayed one and two hours at a 
place. . . 



SCENERY, PLATTSBURGH, &€. 

ft 

At three o'clock in the morning, we stopped at 
Burlington, and left the carriage and horses with 
the young man to take care of them, till our return 
from Canada. It was day-light before we left this 
place, and the morning presented a scene so simi- 

* On our return, we found Um Congress under e new eeptaio, 
and a much more strict police, whicb left no farther. room te 
com plain of negligence. 
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lar to Long-Island Soand, that we could hardlj 
persuade ouriiielves that we were on fresh water. 
Although the weather was fair, and we could see 
die most distant shores, the high mountains were 
hardly distinguishable, being shrouded in vapor. 

Early in the forenoon, we were in Plattsburgh 
Bay^ and passed over the scene of Commodore 
McDonough's brilliant victory; an event singulair- 
ly decisive in its circumstances, mo^ientous in its 
results, and honorable in the highest degree to that 
able and gallant commander. 

At this memorable place, (the only one since we 
left Ticonderoga and Crown Point, where a long 
delay would have been grateful,) we had time only 
to walk a little way towards the village, and to visit 
one of the batteries, signalized in September, 1814, 
in repelling the enemy from the passage of the 
Saranac. Dr. L. Foot,* of the army, caused the 
little time we had to spend, to pass both agreeably 
and usefully ; but we were soon again under way, 
and doubling Cumberland Head, round which tho. 
brave but unfortunate Commodore Downie sailed, 
to defeat and death, we left the beautiful Bay of 
Plattsburgh, with all its grand and interesting asso* 
ciations. 

* A friend, and for wveni ycftrs a pupil. 
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ENTRANCE INTO CANADA. 

Our passage down the remainder of the lake was 
very rapid, and we soon arrived at the American 
custom-house; the hoat was visited, but our bag- 
gage was not examined, and we were treated with 
the greatest civility. 

This ceremony, (for it was a ceremonvj merely,) 
being over, we were very soon abreast of the great 
stone castle, resembling that on Governor's Island, 
at New- York. It was erected by the American 
government, on Rouse's Point, upon the western 
side of the entrance into the river Sorel or Riche- 
lieu, and was designed to command the conimuni- 
cation between that river and Lake Champlain. 
In consequence of a late determination that the 
boundary line (the 45th d^^gree of latitude,) passes 
a little south of this castle, it now falls to the Brit- 
ish government. 

The current favored our progress, and we push- 
ed on very impetuously through the quiet water3 
of this very considerable river, whose smooth sur- 
face was thrown into waves by bur rapid course* 
The country, on both sides, is the most uninterest- 
ing that can well be imagined. It is a low wet 
swamp, not redeeaied, like Holland, but, to a con- 
siderable extent, too much covered by water to 
admit of immediate cultivation* A few patches of 
clear and dry landi and a few poor hamlets, appear 
here and there, but there is no village worth men- 
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tioding, in th^ whole distance of twenty miles to St. 
John's. The land appears to the eje as if it were 
even lower than the water, and we naturally think 
of fevers and of agues, which, however, are said to 
be of rare occurrence, and are probably prevented 
by a tennperate climate. At some future day, should 
this country become populous, this low marshy land, 
which is probably fertile, may be rescued from the 
water, by the same means which have caused such 
scenes of richness and beauty to be exhibited in 
Holland. 

The only very interesting object in the river, is 
the Isle aux Noix, eleven miles from the frontier, 
and eight or* nine from St. John's. The glitter of 
arms— the splendor of the British uniform — the im- 
posing appearance of ramparts and cannon — ^the 
beauty of the log barracks of the officers, painted 
in stripes — and the bustle of military activity, of 
course excited a degree of interest, and afforded an 
agreeable relief from the dull scenes of forests and 
swamps. 

The Isle aux Noix, is important in time of war, 
as being the frontier British post, and has been, 
many times, a point of rendezvous for armies and 
flotillas, not only for the invaders, but for the de- 
fenders of Canada. 

We both left and received passengers at this isl- 
and, but without going ourselves on shore, and less 
than one hour from the time we lefl it brought us 
to the wharf at St. John's^ in Lower Canada ; we 
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arrived before night on the 30th of September, ten 
days from our leaving Hartford** 



ST. JOHNS, AND DEPARTURE FOR MONTREAL. 

Su JoAn'^.— I scarcely saw any thing more of 
this little town, than what might be observed in 
passing to the inn, where we found attention and 
kindness, but a house so crowded that we were very 
willing to leave it on our way to Montreal* 

We did not go, with most of our steam boat com- 
panions in the stage, which went on in the night, t» 
La Prairie, but the next morning were furnished 
with an extra conveyance, in which we proceeded 
on our journey. There are good stages atSt. John's, 
exactly like the most common kind of American 
stage coaches, or rather stage waggons, and they 
are furnished with good horses. Indeed, we were 
informed that these establishments were set up by 
Americans, whose enterprize and activity are re- 
markably contrasted with the unvarying habits of 
the native Canadians. 

The private carriage in which we travelled, was 
an old fashioned hack, such as might have been 
seen in American towns twenty or twenty-five years 
ago; the canvass curtains, (without windows,) were 
torn, had few or no strings to secure them in place, 

* Such is the expedition of the public vehicles, that this dis* 
fMce maif be trayeUed Uk three days. 
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and flapping in a brisk head wind, they served to 
let in rather than to exclude the cold air, and very- 
imperfectly screened ns from a driving rain. Our 
coachman was a Vermont lad, who had emigrated 
in childhood, along with his parents, but he had not 
caught the Canadian tardiness of movement, for he 
drove us at « great rate, over a road very level, but 
by no means smooth ; we were, however, willing 
to bear pretty severe jolting, for the sake of expe- 
dition. 

We had an interesting ride of twelve miles, oo 
the left bank of the Sorel river, which murmured 
along by our side, and were charmed with the com- 
fortable white cottages, constructed very neatly of 
hewn logs, and forming apparently dry and warm 
dwellings. Almost every moment we met the cheer* 
ful looking peasants, driving their little carts, (char- 
rettes,) drawn by horses of a diminutive size. The 
men were generally standing up in the body of the 
cart, with their lighted pipes in their mouths, and 
wore red or blue sashes, and long conical woollen 
caps, of various colors. These carts were furnished 
with high rails, and occasionally with seats, occupi- 
ed by females aqd children; they appeared (like our 
oiielK>r8e waggons,) tp furnish the most commoB 
accommodation for transporting botii commodities 
and persons. 

We gave our horses a few moments of rest at 
Chambly, but were prevented by the rain from 
leaving our inn. I regretted this, however, the less, 
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as we expected to return, through the same place, 
and nftight be more favorably situated* 

We lost DO tioie in resuming our journey, and 
drove, in less than three hours to Longueil, through 
a perfectly level country, well cokivated, fertile, 
considerably populous, and furnished with very 
neat and comfortable white houses, constructed of 
hewn logs, like those on the Sorel river. The 
barns, frequently of a large size, were usually built 
in the same manner ; but the want of good frame 
work was very obvious in their frequently distorted 
appearance. 



FIRST GLIMPSE OF MONTREAL. 

At the village of Longueil, or a little before ar- 
riving there, we caught the first view of Montreal. 
The first impression of this city is very pleasing. 
In its turrets and steeples, glitteric^ with tin ; in its 
thickly built streets, stretching between one and 
two miles along the river, and rising gently from it ; 
in its environs, ornamented with country houses 
and green fields ; in the noble expanse of the St. 
Lawrence, sprinkled with islands ; in its foaming 
and noisy rapids;* and in the bold ridge of the 
mountain, which forms the back ground of the city, 
we recognize all the features necessary to a rich 
and magnificent landscape, and perceive among 
these indications, decisive proofs of a flourishing 
inland emporium. 
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PASSAGE OF THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

If we experienced some elevatioo of feeling at 
the first view of the St. Lawrence, we were not 
likelj to have our pride cherished by the means 
which conveyed lis over this mighty river. Two 
Canadian boatmen ferried us over in a canoe, hol- 
lowed out of a single log. Our baggage being duly 
placed, we were desired to sit, face to face, on 
some clean straw, placed on boards, which lay 
across the bottom of the boat: we were situated 
thus low, that our weight might not disturb the 
balance of the canoe, and we were requested to 
sit perfectly still. Our. passage was to be nearly 
three miles obliquely up the stream, and a part of 
the way against some powerful rapids. 

Between us and Montreal, considerably up the 
river, lay the brilliant i«laod of St. Helena. It 
is elevated, commands a fine view of the city, is 
strongly maiked • by entrenchments, is fertile, and 
covered in part with fine timber. It is a domain, 
and we were much struck with the beautiful situa- 
tion of the house on the south side of the island, be- 
longing to the Baroness Lonqaeil. With tiib island 

and river, it would form a fine subject for a pic- 
ture. 

Our boatmen conveyed us, without much diffi- 
culty, to the southern point of this island, between • 
whicb^and th« city, pwing to the compression of 
the river by the island, a powerful rapid rushes 

19 
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along, with much agitation, and a current, which it 
n yery difficult to stem. At the point of the isl- 
and, particularly, a branch of the rii^er, confined 
by rocks, dashes along, almost with the rapidity of 
water bursting from a flood gate. Through this 
strait it was necessary to pass, and, for some time, 
the boat went back, and even after landing us on 
the inland, the canb^ waseomii^ around, broadside 
(o the current, when we were apprehensiye that 
•qr baggage must be thrown into the river ; but, by 
main strength, they poshed the boat thrpugh this 
torrent, and along the shore of the island, till the 
rapid became so moderate, that they ventured again 
to take us in, and push for the city. It took these 
poor fellows a toilsome hour to convey us over, 
and they demanded but a pittance for their ser- 
vices. 



FIRST IM FR£8SION8 OF MONTREAL. 

We mounted a steep slippery bank, from the 
river, and found Qiiirselves in one of the principal 
streets iof the city. It required no powerful effort 
of the imagination, to conceive that we were arri- 
ved in Europe. A town, compactly built of stone, 
without wood or brick, indicating permanency, and 
even a degree of antiquity, presenting some band- 
some public and private buildings, ad active, and nu- 
merous population, saluting the ear with two laip- 
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gttages, but priocipallj wkh the Frencli— every 
thing seems foreign, and we eflsiij feel tbat we are 
a great way from home. 



ACCOMMODATIONS OF A PUBLIC HOUSE. 

We were no sooner ushered into the mansion- 
house,* a vast building, constructed of hewn stone, 
than we could easily imagine ourselves in one of 
the principal coffee-houses of London. Assiduity, 
quiet, and, in a word, domestic comfort, in every 
particular, except the absence. of the family circle, 
were at once in our possession* 

The master of the house was an Englishman, 
and, having been brought up. in a London coffee- 
house, he very naturally transferred all that is desi- 
rable and comfortable^ in the habits of those estab- 
lishments, to his own, in Montreal. 

Being worn out with suffering, from the cause 
which I mentioned at Whitehall, I was obliged to 
betake myself immediately to my room and bed ; 
but I was not permitted to feel that I was a stran- 
ger ; so pr<>mpt were the attentions, and so appro- 
priate the various little comforts and refreshments, 
that were provided and administered. 

The, next morning, having obtained complete re- 
lief, from what I had not expected, superior surgical 

* Sinee dtsCroytd by fire. 
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skill,* I was enabled to begin to eqjpjy as well as (•- 
see the qew obfects around me. 



MANNERS OF THE GUESTS. 

Dinner here, is at five o'clock ; soup was ready, 
however, at almost any. previous hour, and we par- 
took of this refreshment, not having been recently 
accustomed to so late an hour for dinner. We 
found at table, a small party of very respectable 
men, apparently Englishmen ; and we were partic-* 
ularly and agreeably struck^ with the gentlemanly 
manners of every individual at table, where, al- 
though the guests wefe strangers to us, and proba- 
bly most of them to each other, all were polite, 
attentive, and sociable, without tliat selfish indifife- 
rence, or rude familiarity, so common at some public 
tables, where a correct mediutn seems hardly to be 
understood. 

The manners of this circle were particularly con- 
trasted with those of a certain group, which we had 
encountered during our tour, and from which it was 
impossible, at the time, to make our escape. They 
were noisy, drinking, swearing, card-playing gentJe^ 
men^ and of all ages, from twenty to sixty, but in 
their manners so alike, that youth and age were 
fitly associated. 

* In a mode sufficiently curious and ort^^ioal, which I ihaU 
mention further on. 
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We bjegao, at evening, to reeeive the cAlis of 
those to whom we bad letters, particularly of some 
of our own countryqien, and obtained at once, all 
the local information which we needed, to direct 
our immediate movements, and to enable us to form 
and mature our plans* 



EVENING SCENES ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

The weather being mild and fine, parlor fires 
were not yet kindled in Canada, but, as we prefer- 
red a fire for ourselves, we retired at evening into a 
very large and well furnished room, with a bow 
end, and overlooking a terrace, thirty feet wide, and 
one hundred and forty-four long, which is the 
length of the house. This terrace is thirty feet 
above the river, immediately on its brink, and com- 
mands a view of it, for many miles up and down the 
stream, and of the country on the other shore, thus 
presenting a most delightful prospect. This room 
was our parlor, while we remained in the house, 
and we were particul^arly fond of viewing from its 
windows, and from the terrace below, the fine scenes 
of twilight and evening, on the St. Lawrence* 

We bad anticipated son>e inconvenience, in visit-^ 
ing Canada, so late in the season, on account of the 
shortness of the days ; hut the long and bright twi- 
light, both at morjijng and evening, made us ample 

19* 
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amends, and i^e found as much light as we left be- 
hind US| although less of sunshine* At half after 
five, with the sun down, and the moon at the full, in 
the firmament, we sit at the dinner table, apparently 
io broad day light. 

From the moment the sun is down, every thing 
becomes^ silent on the shore^ which our windows 
overlook, and the murmiirs of the broad St* Law- 
rence, more than two miles wide, immediately be- 
fore us and a little way to the right, spreading to 
five or six miles in breadth, are, sometimes for an 
hour, the only sounds that arrest our attention. Ev- 
ery evening since we have been here, black clouds 
and splendid moonlight have hung over, itfid embel- 
lished this tranquil scene ; and, qti two of those 
evenings we have been attracted to the window, by 
tb^ plaintive Canadian boat song. In one instance, 
it arose from a solitary voyager, floating in his light 
canoe, which occasionally appeared and disappear- 
ed on the sparkling river; and, in its distant course 
seemed no larger than some sportive insect. In 
another instance, a larger boat, wrih more nume- 
rous, and less melodious voices, not indeed in per- 
fect harmony passed nearer to the shore, and gave 
additional life to the scene. A few nK>ments after, 
the moon broke out from a throne of dark clouds, 
and seemed to convert the whole expanse of water 
into one vast sheet of glittering silver, and, in the 
very brightest spot, at the distance of more than a 
mile, again appeared a solitary boat, but too dis- 
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tant to admit of our hearing the song, with which 
the boatman was probably solacing hia lonelj 
course.' 



DAT SCENES ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

The mere contemplation of a rivers presenting 
such a broad expanse of water, at the distance of 
five hundred miles from the ocean, is interesting and 
pleasing. At this season it is a tranquil scene, but 
the river presents very considerable diversity. On 
our right, it spreads into a broad lake, generally 
smooth, but, In numbers of places, it is ruffled by 
rapids, and broken by ledges of rocks ; on the left, 
it runs with great rapidity, between the island of St. 
Helena and the city, and presents, at all times, a 
lively and magnificent water course. 

Occasionally, sloops, ships and steam boats are 
seen on the river, either passing rapidly down, or 
struggling against the current ; but the most com- 
mon craft of the river is of every size, from a small 
canoe, to the largest boats that are built without 
decks. 

The margin of the river, adjoining the city, is, at 
most places where there are no wharves, lined with 
floating rafts, and separate logs, intended both for 
fuel aod for timber. 

A scene of considerable activity is exhibited im- 
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mediately before our terrace, bj the carts and bar* 
sesy which are drireD into the riter, as far as is ne- 
cessary, and frequently till the horses can. hardly 
keep their feet ; the object is to obtain the wood, 
which is thus conveniently loaded, as the body of 
the cart is as low as the surface of the river ; and 
single sticks, too targe for the carts, are drawn out 
separately by the horses. The carts are also used 
for the conveyance of water casks, to supply the 
city ; the horses are driven into the water, and the 
casks are filled, very conveniently, without remov- 
ing them from the cart. 

We frequently observed, on the Sorel river, the 
French women, washing at the river's edge. The 
same employment is seen here before our windows. 
Sometimes the clothes are j^laeed on boards, in the 
river, and pounded ; and, at other times, the women 
dance on them, dashisg the water about like ducks, 
and seemingly as much for frolic as for work. All 
these employments are attended with much vocife- 
ration, and contribute to give life and interest to the 
quiet scenes of a great inland water. 

Some of the circumstances which I have just 
mentioned, are, it is true, trivial, but still, they tend 
to characterise.the country and its inhabitants. 



PASSAGE TO QUEBEC. 

I purposely omit to make- any other remarks on 
Montreal, till our return from Quebec, when we ex- 
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pect to pass several dayi^ more in this city, and the 
obsef^atioiis of both residences may be so blended, 
as, in a good degree, to avoid repetition. 

We remained in Montreal three days and a half, 
and went on board the steam-boat to lodge, on the 
night of the fourth. We ky quietly at thje wharf 
till one o'clock, in the morning of the fifth ; and whea 
day light .was fully disclosed, we had passed many 
miles down the river, and were impelled rapidly 
forward, by the united force of steam and current. 
The weather, which, the day before, had been cold, 
became delightful, with a miU s<^t air, and a bril- 
liant sun. Nothing, for a tame scene, could be finer 
than the one which surrounded us after sun rise* 
The flat shores are every where stxidded with white- 
washed cottages, appearing, (like those which we 
had seen when travelling by land,) to be all warm 
and comfortable ; and, at the distance of every two 
or three miles, appeared a little snowy village, with 
its glittering tin spire ; if it included a house, a little 
superior to the cottage, that W83 also covered with 
the same material. 



TOWN OF SOREL. 



Early in the forenoon, w^ were at the town of 
Sorel, at the mouth of the river of the same name. 
This is the point of commimication between Lake 
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ChampIaiQ and the St. Lawrence, and is, of course, 
a station very important to the countries on tliese 
great waters. 

At this place we were detained an hour to take 
in wood, which is here, as in the United States, drj 
pine. The shore is so bold, that the boat lies at 
the bank, and this is so high, that the wood was 
thrown down upon the deck with a good deal of 
violence, so as to endanger, and actually to break, 
some of the glass in the sky-lights. 

We went on shore, and walked through the 
principal streets of the town. 

The town of Sorel, or, (as it is sometimes called,) 
William Henry, stands ^'^on the site of a fort, built 
in the year 1665, by order of Mons. de Tracy ;" it 
was intended as-« defence against the incursions of 
the Indians, and received its name of Sorel, from a 
captain of engineers, who superintended its con- 
struction. 

The present town was begun about the year 1 785, 
by some loyalists and disbanded soldiers, and it 
continues to be the residence of many old military 
pensioners. 

Although the plan of the town occupies about 
•ne bundled and twenty acres, the number of hous- 
es does not much exceed one hundred and fifty, 
exclusive of stores, barracks, and government 
buildings* 

The plan is r^jular, and the streets intersect at 
right angles, leaving a central square, of more than 
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five handred feet, oo a side.* The town is built 
principally of wood, and the aspect of many of the 
baildiDgs is more like that of an ^nglo-American 
town, than any thing that we have seen in Canada. 
The population is about fifteen hundred. The 
chuFches are of stone. We visited that of the Cath* 
dies, which is somewhat ornamented with pictures, 
but cannot be considered as particularly handsome. 
We found people at their. devotion3» and a priest 
in attendance. 

Sorel was occupied by General Thomas, in MiEiy, 
1776, with the greater part of the American army, 
on their retreat from before Quebec. Here Qen- 
eral Thomas died of the small pox. 

The river Sor^l is two hundred and fifty yards 
broad, opposite to the town, but it presents a singu- 
lar example of a river, much narrower at its em- 
bouchure, than at its origin ; it is more thflm four 
times as wide at St. John's, as at 8orel,.and contin- 
ues to widen all the way up the stream, to the Lake 
Champlain ; from St. John's, there is also a ship 
navigation into the lake ; but, from the town of So* 
rel, vessels of one^ hundred and fifty tons ascend 
only twelve or fourteen miles.t 

From the town* of Sorel, we proceeded among. |k 
great many islands, and, after passing a few miles, 
entered that great expanse of the river, which is 
ten miles wide, and imeotj miles long, and is called 
the lake of St. Peter. It has, indeed, a very great 

* Bouchette t Bduchette. 
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resembkince to a lake/beii^ smooth, and without 
apparent motion. 

We felt, a» we had done in Lake Champlain, that 
thifl most be Long^Islaod Sound, and here, indeed, 
the resemblance is much greater, as the water is 
green, like- the ocean. The water is, of course, 
shallow, and some caution is necessary, to avoid 
running aground. The shores are yerj flat and 
swampy, and, in a hot climate, would probably be 
sickly* 

At the large town of Three Rivers, where we 
arrived by three^ o'clock in the afternoon, and which 
is half way between Montreal and Quebec, we 
stopped in the stream a few minutes, to take in 
passengers. There were some ships lying at this 
place, but there is no harbor, other than the stream, 
nor did I observe any accommodations for ships, 
except the naked banks of the river. This town is 
the third in the province, but very far behind the 
other two; it contains about three hundred and 
twenty houses; and two thousand, five hundred in- 
habitants : it eitends about one thousand, three 
hundred yards along the riwer, imd was founded in 
1618.* 

Proceeding down the. river, we continued to en- 
joy a delightful day's sail, with a ^perfect Indian 

summer. Mr. W and myself had a large state 

room to ourselves, where we* could retire in per* 
feet seclusiqb, whenever .we did not choose to be 

"^Bouchette. 
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among the pmssengers, who^ bowever, were few and 
civil, and, as the boat was very lai^e, we had none 
of the inconveniences of a crowd. I occupied a 
good deal of the daj in writing, as the scenery had 
a very great degree of samenessi and from the win* 
dowa I could catch a glimpse of its chae^s, so as to 
go seasonalily on deck, and not to lose. any impor- 
tant object. 

Towards evening, when we were just above the 
Richelieu Rapids, and the aurfaee of the river ex- 
tremely smooth, the captain pointed out a large 
seal, sleeping on the water, at the distance of per- 
haps two or three hundred yards. He fired at it 
five or eix times^ without effect ; we could see the 
balls strike the water, very near the seal, but the 
animal did not even awake, or change it# position. 

As the Rapids of Richelieu, where the river is 
very narrow, and the current rushes tumultuously 
over a rocky bottom, are esteemed dangerous for 
night navigation, and as it was already evening, we 
cast anchor to wait th« return of day. This was 
just what we could have wished, for, had we contin- 
ued on our course, we must iiave arrived at Quebec 
in the night, and thus have lost the noble scenery 
of the approach to this city. We had also the addi- 
tional advantage of a night of perfect quiet and se- 
curity, undisturbed by the jar of the machinery, or 
the trampling of the people. Indeed, had we been 
in motion, we should have felt very secure at night, 

for the fire and the boiler were as far from us, as 
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the whole length of a commoD Earopean ship, and 
DO accident haa ever happened in this .river. 

Id the morning we were again underway, as soon 
as we could see sufficiently to avoid the rocks, 
which are so naiBerous here, that day light is almost 
indispensable to a safe passage. It was a perfect 
May morning, with the finest, softest splendor of an 
Indian summer, so that we had every inducement, 
and every opportunity to observe the various inter- 
esting objects that occurred. 'By this time we had 
become fahiiliar, and acquainted with several of our 
fellow-passengers, among whom, were English mil* 
itary and naval men, Quebec merchants, and a Ro- 
man Catholic ecclesiastic. The latter came on 
board at the Three Rivers, and appeared a mild 
and amiable man. From our other companions, to 
whom we made known our country, and our views 
in travelling, we received every desired informa- 
tion, and the most obliging civilities. The military 
gentlemen, particularly^ were very courteous, and, 
as they were not only acquainted with Canada, but 
had seen much of other countries, and of foreign 
mifitary adventures, they were very interesting and 
instructive. One of them had witnessed in person, 
some of Wellington's Victories, and another, a man 
of most original and attractive character, and««p- 
parently oftoarm piely^ had been not less occupied, 
in the East-Indies, in promoting schemes of benev- 
olence, than in the pursuit q£ arms* Having been 
warned that Quebec would burst upon us, all of a 
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sudden, and that we were drawing near to it, our 
eyes now gazed in no other direction, -and our 
thoughts became entirely fixed upon that object. 



APPROACH TO QUEBEC. 

Oct. 6. — This seat of ancient dominion — now 
hoary with the lapse of more than two centuries-— 
formerly the seat of a French empire in the west — 
lost and won by the blood of gallant armies, and of 
illustrious commanders — throned on a rock, and 
defended by all the proud defiance of war — who 
could approach such a city without emotion ? — Who 
in America has not longed to cast his eyes on the 
water-girt rocks and towers of Quebec ! 

On approaching this city, about the middle of the 
day, we enjoyed the most propitious circumstances 
of light and weather. 

From Cape Rouge, on our left, (seven miles 
above Quebec,) there is an uninterrupted range of 
high ground, rising even into hills and precipices. 
Cape Rouge is so called, from its red color — -the 
precipitous bank being stained, probably, by oxid 
of iron, so as to gire it, for miles, a reddish hue. 

The Jand grow higher and higher; we passed 
the mouth of the Chaddiere river, six miles from 
Quebec, on our right, where a number of ships 
were waiting to take in timber, and we watched 
every moment for the appearance of the great for- 
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tress of the north, while one of our mititaiy ac- 
quaintances pointed out to us the various intemt" 
ing objects, as we came up with diem in succession. 
At length we descried the towers of Quebec, stand- 
ing on a rock of three hundred and forty-feet in 
height, measured from the river. 

I have already remarked that the banks, (espe- 
cially the north one,) are, for miles above the city^ 
very precipitous, and they grow more so the near- 
er we approach. About two miles from Quebec, 
we were shown Sillery river and cove, and withia 
one mile, or a mile and a half of the city, Wolfe's 
cove, now filled with lumber and ships. This name 
has been derived, from the fact, that here General 
Wolfe, undercover of night,. landed his army, un- 
perceived by the French, and clambering up the 
precipice, gained the heights of Abraham. 

Three round towers of stone, mounted with can- 
non and standing on these heights, in-advance of 
the other works of Quebec, are the first objects that 
strike the eye ; then the high walls of i^one, cover- 
ed with heavy artillery, and which, as we come 
nearer to the city, we perceive to extend allalong, 
upon the verge of the precipice, of naked rock, of 
more than three hundre4 feet in hei^t, which di- 
vides the lower froip the upper town. On t)ur 
right was the ground on the southeastern side o 
the river, called Point Levi. This also is a preci- 
pice of rock, but rather less elevated than Cape 
Diamond, on which t(ie citadel of Quel^ec is buiUt 
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Point Leri is now covered with brilliant white hou- 
ses. In the year 1759, General Monckton, by or- 
der of General Wolfe, erected his batteries there, 
to bombard Quebec 

PRINT NO. 5« 

* 

This sketch, taken by Mr. W , from the 

steam-boat, was commenced, about three or four 
miles abov,e the city, and when we were passmg 
every moment, rapidly along. It was unavoidably 
subjected to the disadvantage of constant change of 
position ; but, as it fortunately happened, this cir- 
cumstance rather augmented the distinctness, than 
altered the relative position of the principal objects. 

On the right,* is exhibited, part of the promonto- 
ry of Point Levi, with a glimpse of a few of the 
houses and ships at its foot. In the remote view, 
down the river, are seen some of'the highlands, be- 
yond the falls of Montmorenci, on the left bank of 
the river, and at the distance of from ten to fifteen 
miles. Immediately before the observer, is the 
smooth expanse of the river, with some of the nu- 
merous ships and boats that adorn its surface. 

On the left, and nearest at hand, a beautiful 
copse of wood, with some buildings at its feet, just 
intercepts the view of Wolfe's cove, which lies be- 
tween this grove and the high bank on which stands 
the nearest round tower ; only the opening of the 
cove is seen. Ttien come the heights^ on which 
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ajre the plains of Abraham, and upon them the Mar- 
tello towers, two of which only are, from this posi- 
tion, visible ; the view of two others is cut off bj 
the intervening heights* Further on, appears Cape i 

Diamond, composed of almost perpendicular pre- 
cipices of naked rock, three hundred and forty-five 
feet in the greatest height. The walls and towers 
•f massy stone, pierced and, cut down for embra- 
sures, and, crowno^ with the flag-staff and colors 
that' appear on this Cape, constitute tb^ Citadel 
OF QucBBc. . Immediately at the foot of this' 
precipice, is the commencement of the lower 
town which is continued around the foot of the 
rock; only a very small part of it, and no portion 
of the houses of the upper town, is visible from this 
point of view. 



Arrived in the bay of Quebec, we found it 
swarming with ships, and presenting every appear- 
ance of a great seat of commerce* The bay is a 
beautiful piece of water, looking like a perfect lake, 
with most nobly formed swelling shores. It is 
bounded by-the ground just mentioned — by the Isle 
of Orleans, four miles down the river, and bjt a de* 
lightful country, on the north, ancTnorth-east, inter- 
sected by the Montnv>renci and St« Charles' rivers, 
which fall into the bay ; the ground slopes with 
charming declivity to the watei^ around which it 
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sweeps gracefully like a bow, and presents in a long 
circuit, so matiy snow-white cottages — handsome 
country houses, and fine populous villages, that it 
seems for leagues almost one continued street. 
The land is finely cultivated, and even now, is cov- 
ered with the deepest verdure, and sprinkled with 
dandelions in full bloom. Back of this fine amphi- 
theatre of rural beauty, rangis of mountains stretch 
their shaggy summits, and limit the view. The 
harbor is one of the grandest imaginable, and 
the whole scene resemUes extremely the pic- 
tures of the bay of Naples, to which, it is said 
by competent judges, to bear a strong resemblance. 
We had scarcely time to admire this fine scene, be- 
fore we were moored at the dock in the lower town, 
in the midst of all the din of a crowded port. — 
While we were waiting for the necessary arrange- 
ments to land, we had a few moments to contem- 
plate the new scene before us. Contiguous, was 
the lower town, skirting the upper, and embracing 
the feet of its rocky precipices. It makes a circuit 
of, I should imagine, almost two miles, andas crowd- 
ed in the most compact manner possible, on a nar- 
row strip of land, between the precipices and the 
St Lawrence. The houses are so far below the 
walls of the upper town, that a stone could be drop- 
ped into the chimnies of the nearest, and it would, 
in most places, fall two or three hundred feet in the 
air, before it reached its object. 

One ofihe most striking objects before our eye& 
was the castle of St. Louis — the Residence of the 
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governor. It is a hundred and sixty-two feet long, 
forty-five broad, and three stories high. It stands 
(almost impending over the lower town,) upon 
the very vei^e of the giddy precipice of two hun- 
dred feet in height, and lofty, pillars are built up 
from the rock below to support its gallery, which 
runs the whole length of the building. It is a plain 
yellow structure of stone, and now exhibits no ap- 
pearance of a castlcj although it was a fortress under 
the French government. 

From the castle, an *observ^r may look down 
perpendicularly upon the houses of the lower town, 
and see all the confusion, even to the motion of a 
dt>g; all the offensive, as well as agreeable objects 
of a crowded port-— the grotesque assemblage of 
buildings, peculiar (as is said) to an old French town; 
he ipay hear the rumbling of carts and drays,, and 
the jargon of different languages, and he will inhale 
the smoke and gases from a crowd of chimnies, ris- 
ing to the foot of the building on which he stands. 

On the right of the castle, the massy walls appear 
again, and the black artillery, pointing over the par- 
apet, look like beasts of prey, crouching, and ready 
to leap upon their victims. 

We soon landed, under the auspices of Captain 
, (our newly acquired military friend,) who 
politely showed us our lodgings, in St. John's street, 
had our baggage conveyed to them by his own 
servant, and called soon after to inquire for our 
welfare* 
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PRINT NO. 6. 

This view was taken from tbe steam-boat) while^ 
still other steam-boats and vessels were between 
it and the wharf, and thej are the nearest objects 
which we observe tit tbe bottom of the picture.* — 
Then come the buildings in the most crowded and 
bustling part of the lower town, which maj be con- 
sidered (with a considerable omission of houses fur- 
ther to. the left,) as a continuation of th# commence'- 
ment of the lower town, seen at the foot of Cape 
Diamond, in print No. 5. 

In the present print we see, immediately before 
us, confused piles of houses and stores, built, in 
many instances, in the old French style, with steep 
high roofs, having two or more rows of dormant 
windows. . _ . 

On the highest point of the extreme left, is Cape 
Diamond, with a part of the citadel in view, crown- 
ed with a 4ag and telegraph. On the right of 
these, are a few of the houses of the upper town, 
and almost immediately before us, Ihe elevated 
castle of St. Louis, with its gallery, supported by 
high pillars of stone, springing from the rocks below. 

Still further on the right, we observe other hous- 
es in the upper .town, (only the nearest* edge of 
which is, however, visible,) and on the extreme 
right, is a spire of one of the Catholic churches. 

* The wall and arched passage, on tha nearest part of the shore, 
W« not copied, hot five from fanc^. 
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ENTRANCE INTO QUEBEC. 

As we passed along the streets of the lower town, 
I could well have thought that we were in the Wap- 
ping of London. A swarming population, among 
whom sajlors' were conspicuous; the cheering 
heigbo ! of th» latter, working in the ships ; the va- 
rious merchandize crowded into view, in front of 
the shops and warehouses ;| the narrow compact 
streets, absolutely full of buildings ; the rattling of 
innumerable carts and drays, and all the jargon of 
discordant voices and languages, would scarcely 
permit us to believe that we were arrived in a remote 
eomer of the civilized world. 

We did not feel so absolutely like strangers, ac 
we should have done, without the countenance of 
the captain. I have already mentioned, that a for- 
tuitous acquaintance with this gentleman, on board 
the steam-boat, and an incidental disclosure to him 
of our views in visiting Canada, led to^ good deal 
of intimacy, and, on his part, to offers of service* 

He is a captain of ; is still a young man, and 

being open, frank, ^nd friendly in his deportment, 
be won our confidence, and did not withhold his 
own. We learned, that he served in the peninsu- 
lar war, both under Sir John Moore, and under 
Wellington ; he was with the former, when he fell, 
in the flight of the British army from Corunna, and 
with the latter, on various distinguished occasions. 
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His wife, a very fine yoiing woman, who, with 
another lady, had come to the wharf to receive 
him, joined us, and, with this pleasant little party, 
we entered Quebec. 

The first street of the lower towHf along which 
we passed, came to an abrupt termination, the last 
house standing at the foot of the precipice, when, 
turning suddenly to the right, into a street, one of 
whose sides' was overhung by the frowning rock, 
we soon came to a foot passage of stairs, made of 
plank, very steep and high, and furnished with iron 
railings; this passage terminated in Mountain street^ 
as it is called, from the steepness of the ascetit. It 
is the only passage from this side into 'the upper 
town, and it was by no means an easy task to as* 
cend it, even on a good foot pavement. 

In the mean time, we admired the strength and 
agility of the little Canadian horses, which, with 
heavily loaded carts at their heels, perseveringly 
scramble up this arduous ascent, and with still 
greater care and firmness, sustain their ponderous 
vehicles when descending, and prevent them from 
hurrying themselves and their burdens, headlong 
down the steep. 

The castle of St. Louis, (literally a castle in the 
air,) was now seen immediately above our heads, 
on the left, at the distance of two hundred and fifty 
feet. It is coii\pletely on the edge of the precipice, 
which overhangs the lower town, and from its dan- 
gerous pre-eminence, appears ready to participate 
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in the destruction which it seems threatening to all 
below. 

We DOW passed the grand Prescot Gate, under 
ponderous arches of stone, of great thickness and 
weighty and entered the upper town. 

The impression (ff every thing was completely 
foreign from any thing that we see in the United 
Siates. Buildii^ of wood, and even of brick, are 
almost entirely unknown. Stone, either rough from 
the quarry^ or covered with white cement, or hewn 
according to the taste and condition of the proprie- 
tor, is almost the only material for building ; roofs, 
in many instances, and generally on the better sort 
of buildings, glittering with tin plate, with which 
they are neatly covered ; and turrets and steeples, 
pouring a flood of light from the same substance ; 
these are among the first things that strike the eyes 
of a stranger, entering the city of Quebec* 

If from the United States, he sees a new popu- 
lation, and, to a great extent, a completely foreign 
people, with French faces and French costume; 
the French language salutes his ear, as the common 
tongue of the streets and shops : in short, he per- 
ceives that, even in the very capital, there is only 
a sprinkling of English population ; it is still a 
French city; and the Cathedral, the extensive col- 
lege of the Jesuits, now used for barracks, and most 
of the public buildings and private houses, are 
French. He sees troops mingled, here and there^ 
with the citizens; he perceives the British uniform, 
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and the German in the British service, which remind 
him that the country has masters, different from 
the mass of its population, and although the milita- 
ry are, obviously, not subjects of terror to the citi- 
zens, the first impression borders on melancholy, 
when we See these memorials of an empire fallen, 
and of an empire risen in its stead. Sixty yean 
have done little towards obliterating the Gallic fea- 
tures of the country, and with a pleasure very rare- 
}y experienced in similar cases, we involuntarily 
revolve in our niinds, here is a country conquered^ 
though not oppressed* 

Trumpets and bugles now startle us with a sud- 
den burst of martial music, and we can hardly be- 
lieve that we are not arrived in a fortified town of 
Europe. 



It was a fine morning, (October 7th,) and, as we 
were about to avail ourselves of this favorable 
weather, to visit some parts of the environs of Que- 
t|ec, I will first describe our carriage, which was 

THE CANADIAN CALASH. 

This is not unlike an American chaise or gig, but 
is built much stouter, and with or without a top ; the 
horse is much farther from the body of the carriage, 
and this allows room for a driver, whose seat rests 

21 « 
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on the front or foot boardi of that part of the vebi- 
cle in which we ride ; this foot hoard, after «loping 
in the usual manner, then rises perpendicularly, to 
such a height, as to sustain the seat ; high sides are 
also furnished to the part where the feet rest in a 
•omipon chaise, and thus children and baggage are 
secured from falling out. The calash carries two 
grown persons on the seat within, besides the driver, 
who is often a man ; his seat, and the board which sup- 
ports it, fall, by means of hinges, when the passengers 
are to get in, and the board and seat are then hook- 
ed up again to their place, when the driyer mounts. 
In such a machine, which is the most common vehi- 
cle of the country, and is sometimes, ^s in the pre- 
sent instance, made clumsily handsome, we made 
our first excursion from Quebec. 

Our driver was Michael Gouvan, a very intelli- 
gent and obliging young man, a French Canadian^ 
who spoke both English and French; and his horse, 
(an iron gray,), was one of that small, but hardy 
breed, which being, in this country, left in their 
natural state, are extremely stout and courageous, 
and carry the heavy calash, and three men, appa- 
rently with more ease, than our horses draw our 
gigs, and two grown persons. 



EXCURSION TO BEAUFORT AND MONTMORENCI. 

I have already observed that it was a very fine 
morning ; the temperature was mild, and the skies 
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bright, with a balmy softness in the atmosphere, ac- 
companied by a slight haziness ; it is exactly lik6 
oar Indian summer, and indeed, they here call this 
kind of weather by the same name ; we could not 
have had a more acceptable time for our little jour- 
ney of nine miles, to the falls of Montmorenci. 

We passed out at the gate St. John, on the north 
western side of the town ; it stands at the head of 
the street of the same name, and leads to a very ex- 
tensive and populous suburb, situated entirely with- 
out the walls. This suburb exhibits many new and 
good buildings, and appears modem* We soon 
reached the beautiful meadows, north-east of Que- 
bec, through which flows the river Charles. On 
our left, was an extensive nunnery, quite by itself, 
in the fields ; it appears to be the same described by 
Charlevoix, nearly a century ago, under the name 
of the hospital. 

For four miles, we passed through some of the 
most beautiful meadows which I have ever seen ; 
they were neatly divided into small enclosures, by 
stakes driven into the ground,^ and secured at top, 
by a rail, fastened with withes ; the meadows were 
covered with thriving cattle : they were still rich in 
deep verdui*e, and would have adorned the banks 
of the Connecticut, or of the Thames. The road 
through them, was much cut up by wheels, as this 
is a great thorough-fare into Quebec, and the land 
is naturally moist and rich. Houses were scattered 
here and there, upon the Vxieadows, and when we 
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began to ascend the rising ground, we entered the 
extensive village of Beauport. 

This village, consisting of sixty or seventy hou- 
ses, is built principal]j on one street, of four or five 
miles in length, and extends quite to the river 
Montmorenci ; it is one of those, which I mention- 
ed as making so brilliant an appearance from the 
bay of Quebec. The farms and garden grounds of 
this village are "all in a flourishing state, and the 
orchards, and occasional clumps of trees, combine 
to render it one of the pleasantest roads in the en* 
virons of Quebec. This village is the residence 
of many families of respectability.^'^ 

The houses are generally of stone, covered with 
a cement, and white washed, roof and all; this 
gives them a very neat appearance, and makes 
them look very brilliant, even at a considerble dis- 
tance ; commonly they are of one story, sometimes 
of two, and inside they appeared very comfortable. 
The windows, as is generally the fact in the French 
houses, are divided, up and down, in the middle, 
and swing, like doors on hinges. 

There is in this village, a large and showy 
chHrch, with three steeples, and on entering it, we 
found solitary individuals at their private devotions, 
crossing themselves with holy water, and silently 
moving their lips. This church contained a num- 
ber of pictures, and they were ornamenting its ceil- 
ing with golden roses. 

* Boael^ette. 
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Our driver left his calash, went into church, 
fell on his knees, and said his prayers with much 
apparent seriousness. 

The MoDtmorenci is a small, hut rapid river, 
rolling tumultuously, over a very rocky bottom, 
and just above the fails, is considerably smaller than 
the Housatonuck, at the falls of Salisbury, in Con- 
necticut* 

Leaving our calash and driver on the high hill, 
which forms the western bank of the river, we 
crossed a bridge, and pa.ssed down the eastern side 
of the Montmorenci, whicliis also very high ground, 
and, as we approach the St. Lawrence, it rises, so 
as to be even still higher than the opposite shore. 
From this elevation, the beautiful island of Orleans, 
which is twenty miles long, and five wide, was in 
full view before us. It is well cultivated, contains 
about. four thousand^ inhabitants, and, next to Mont- 
real, is the most important island in the river. On 
the side contiguous to where we were, it slopes to 
the water^s edge, and terminates in a handsome 
beach of sand* A similar beach,* corresponds to 
it, on the main; the ship channel id on the other 
side of the island. 

As we passed along through the fields, we found 
a man and boy ploughing* The oxen were yoked, 
not as with us, by the shoulders and neck, but by 
the horns. A kind of yoke lay upon their necks, 
and was fastened, by leather straps, to the horns ; 

* Bouchette. 
21* 
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but no bow, or other contrivance, passed around the 
neck; thus the oxen draw entirely by Iheir horns; 
and I am told that the French farmers cannot be 
induced to adopt our method, although it is obvious 
that the animal is thus sadly embarrassed, and can 
exert very little power. 1 saw, however, one yoke 
in another field, harnessed in our way. 



GEOLOGY. 

There is very little variety in the geology be- 
tween Quebec and Montmorenci. After leaving 
the city, the first objects that strike the eye, where 
the green slopes of the hills have been excavated, 
in quarrying, are numerous black rocks, very regu- 
larly stratified, and looking almost like great beds 
of coal. These rocks, which prevail through the 
village of Beauport, are black fetid limestone, in 
strata nearly horizontal, and presenting in the sec- 
tion of the hills, a remarkable regularity, almost 
architectural. The strata, being divided by seams, 
l^oth horizontal and vertical, look as if they had been 
laid up by the skill of a mason. The bouses in 
Beauport, are generally built of this stone, and the 
people burn it into lime at their very doors. Its 
great regularity, and the ease with which it divides, 
must make it an excellent building stone; while the 
combustible substance which it contains, will alto 
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aid, yerj materially, in burning it into quick lime. — 
These strata appear to be secondary limestone. 

The strata, over which the Montmorenci falls, 
seem to be, (for I could not get near enough to be 
quite certain,) of the same description. I am fa- 
voured by Dr. John I. Bigsby, of the Medical staff 
of the British army in Canada, with the following 
facts, as to the '^succession of the strata a few yards 
above the bridge, at the falls of Montmorenci, on 
the west side of the river :" 

'^The lowest visible rocks, rising six or eight feet 
from the bed of the river, are dough shaped mounds 
of granite, vertical, with a south-west direction, with 
many irregular quartz veins, half a foot thick. On 
it, lies a perfectly horizontal sand stone, so coarse 
as to resemble conglomerate, (I suspect this sand 
stone is a coarse gray wacke.) It is four feet thick, 
and weathered red and white. Upon this rests light 
hair brown, highly crystalline limeston/s, very fetid^ 
full of shells, vegetable filaments, massive blende, 
and a mineral, like brown spar. This gradually be- 
comes dull, less crystalline, and at length, at the 
top of the bank, is neariy a common blue lime 
(stone,) with a conchoidal friacture, and still here 
and there containing small crystals of carbonates. 
The whole height here, is perhaps, forty feet." 

As we walked along upon the eastern bank of the 
Montmorenci, and approached the St. Lawrence, 
we found ourselves on the verge of a precipice, of 
three hundred feet in height: this terminates at the 
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St. Lawrence, or very near it, in an almost perpen- 
dicular promontorj, down which, with some diffi- 
cutty, we wound our waj to the bed of the great 
river. The strata of rock here, run parallel to the 
St. Lawrence, and at right angles to the Montmo- 
renci ; as these strata are very soft, and easily de- 
composed and disintegrated, the Montmorenci, 
which rolls its rapid and turbulent waters across 
them, has evidently, by long continued attrition, 
worn them away, so that in the bed of this small 
river, at the falls, these rocks have receded about 
one sixth of a mile from the St. Lawrence. 



THE FALLS OF MONTMORENCL 

The distructive action of the river itself, upon 
the rocks which form its bed, and its banks, has 
produced in the long course of time, a deep bay, or 
indentation, shaped nearly like a parabola, or a 
horse-shoe magnet; it recedes from two hundred 
and eighty, to three hundred yards,* from the St, 
Lawrence, and its almost perpendicular banks, are 
in different places, froiti two to three hundredffeet 
high^ they are coniposed apparently, of fetid lime 
stone, very much decomposed, which, on the east- 
ern side, resembles e^Ltremely a fine grained slate, 
or sand stone* The crumbled and broken parts, be- 

* Boachette. 
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come fetid by friction or perciMsion. At the apper 
end of this bay, the Montmorenci, after a gentle pre-* 
vious declivity, which greatly increases its veloci- 
ty, takes its stupendous leap of two hundred and 
forty feet^* into a cha)sBi among the rocks, where it 
boils and foams in a natural rocky basin, from which^ 
after its force is in some measure exhausted in its 
own whirlpools and eddies, H flows* away in a gen- 
tle Itream, towards the St* Lawrence* The fiilt is 
nearly perpendicular, and appears not to devate 
more than three or four degrees from it. This de- 
viation is caused by the ledges of rock below, and 
is Jtist sufficient to break the water completriy into 
foam and spray. The width of the stream,' at the 
moment of its faU, is apparently, fifty or sixty feet; 
it may be seventy when the river is swollen by 
rains, or by the melted snows. 

The effect on the beholder is most delightful. 
The river, ut some distance, seems suspended in 
the air, in a sheet of billowy foam,f. and, contrast- 

* It u astonishing; that Charleroix states the &U of Montmo* 
reoci as beiD§^ thirty feet wide, and only forty high, 'I cannot but 
think that there must have been a typographical error in the 
omission of two hundred, before forty, especially, as Charlevoix 
states the height of the Niagara falls rery nearly » they are now 
•stimated. It is not probable that a century has made much dif* 
ierence with either. 

t It has been compared to a white ribbon, suspended in the air; 
this comparison does justice to the delicacy, but not to the gran- 
deur of this cataract 
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ed} as it is, with the black frovrning abyss, inta 
which it lails, it is an object of the highest interest. 

As we approached nearer to its foot, the impres- 
sions of grandeur and sublimity were., in the most 
perfect manner imaginable, blended with those of 
extreme beauty. 

This river is of so considerable magnitude, that, 
precipitated as lit is, from this amazing height, the 
thundering noise, and mighty rush of waters, and 
the& never ceasing wind and rain, produced by the 
fall, powerfully arrest the attention: the spectator 
stands in profound awe, mingled with delight, espe- 
cially when be contrasts the magnitude of the fiill, 
with that of a villa, on the edge of the dark preci- 
pices of frowning rock, which forms the western 
bank, and with the casual spectators, looking down 
from the same elevation. But, these impressions 
are not sufficient to overpower the beauty of this 
cataract. The sheet of foam, which breaks over 
the ridge, is more and more divided, as it is dashed 
against the successive layers of rock, which it al- 
most completely veils from view ; the spray be- 
comes very delicate and abundant, from top to bot- 
tom, hanging over, and revolving around the tor- 
rent, till it becomes lighter and more evanescent^ 
than the whitest fleecy clouds of summer, than the 
finest attenuated web, than the lightest gossamer, 
constituting the most airy and sumptuous drapery, 
that can be imagined. Yet, like the drapery of 
some of the Grecian statutes, which, while it veils, 
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•xfatbita more forciblj, the, form beneath, this does 
QOt hide, but exalts the efiect produced by this no* 
ble cataract. 

The rain-bow we saw in great perfection ; bow 
within bow, and, (what I never saw elsewhese, so 
perfectly,) as I advanced into the spray, the bow 
became Complete, myself beinjg a part of its circum- 
ference, and its transcendent glories moving with 
every change of positfon. This beautiful and splen- 
did sight was to be enjoyed only by advancing qnite 
into the shower of spray ;^ as if, in the language 
of ancient poetry, and fable, the genii of the place, 
pleased with the beholder's near approach to the 
seat of their empire, decked the devotee with the 
appropriate robes of the cataract, the vestal veil of 
fleecy spray, and the heavenly splendors^ of the 
bow. 

The falls of Montmorenci have been often de- 
scribed, and we hiaid obtained tolerably definite and 
correct ideas of them, but their entire impression 
on us was beyond our expectations. 

Those who visit this place in the winter, see one 
fine feature added to the scene, although they may 
lose some others. The spray freezes, and forms a 
regular cone, of sometimes it is said one hundred 
feet in height, and standing immediately at the bot- 
tom of the cataract. It is even said, that some are 

* Which was rery eopioui, and, (if not averted by aD umbrel- 
la,^ would soon wet the observer tbroug^h bit clothes. 
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faardj enough to d<tiliber ap this icy tower. Gaptai» 
I i informs us that he has performed this giddy 
feat 

PRINT, NO. 7. 

Id this Tiew, on the right, »re seeiD the rocky 
strata, rising from the St. Lawrence^ and presenting 
their broken edges ; higher up, the precipice is c<Mr- 
ered wtA sand, gravel, and ruins of the rocks^ and 
vitb some poor verdure, and stinted shrubs. This 
high bank, here terminaiiQC abruptly on the great 
rirer, is coati^ued around to the fall, fonning the 
ri^t Side of die great curve, in the centre of which* 
uppears the ^:ataract. In the picture, the spray is 
but partifUy represented, and is less copious, aad 
rises to a less considerable height, than in the scene 
itselC Just where the river commences its leap, 
some rocks are seen, brealcing the current. 

Immediately in front, nearest to the observer, and 
just where some spectators are placed, the fall is 
seen with great advantage; perhaps, it is more 
beautiful there, than any where else; the vieWs of 
it are, however, very fine at every.position, as we 
advance towardt it, (although the impending banks 
of ruinous and decomposed rock, look rather a)nrm<* 
ing, as we pass along.) At the foot of the cataract, 
on the right, we perceive a projection of rock, half 
veiling the bottom of the fal) from view ; this rotk 
is constantly wet and slippery, with the spray, and 
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the observer scrambles up its sides, with some diffi- 
culty, but, when arrived tb6re, he is fully compeo- 
sated by the grandeur of the scene; if he advance 
over the other declivity of the rock, the bow at- 
tends his every step, and at some places, two or 
three concentric bow& are seen. If willing to be 
thoroughly wet, and possessed of a little of the 
spirit of adventure, he may, by persevering in his 
advances even gain a peep behind the cataract. 
On the left, is seen the other side of the bay; it is 
composed of perpendicular ledges of black stratifi- 
ed rock; (I presume it is the same fetid limestone, 
which constitutes the basis of Beauport,) and on its 
summit, a little removed from the edge, is a hand- 
some villa. Almost exactly on the edge, and re- 
sembling a low fence, is seen an aqueduct, which 
diverts a part of the river. Just above the fall, and 
conducts it to a saw mill at the bottom of the bank. 
The tranquil basin, below the fall, at low water, 
presents to view, portions of the rocky strata, which 
forrp its bed, and it is then fordable, and also for 
some . time, during the latter part of the ebb, and 
the beginning of the flow of the tide. 



*» 



SAW MILLS AND LUMBER. 
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t.mt below the falls, on^ the right bank of the 

Montmorenci, at its confluence with the St. Law- 

22 
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rence, is tbe great establishmeDt of Mr. PattersOD, 
for sawing lumber, Tbe mills, wbich are probably 
as extensive as any in the world, are fed by a 
stream, directed (as is already mentioned in the 
deseription of print 7,) from the Montmorenci, just 
above tbe iaib. It is eondacted along, on the 
high bank, in a large artificial channel, of plank and 
timber, till, rushing down the inclined plane, form- 
ed by the great natural descent of the hill, it ac- 
quires a prodigious velocity, and, falling upon the 
water wheels, in the mill, at the bottom of the bank, 
it imparts an impulse, sufficiently powerfiil, to turn 
the machinery of a vast establishment, and per- 
forms a very great amount of labour. Nor does it 
injure the* cataract, as Lieutenant Hall, in his trav- 
els, supposes it would ; for, it is no more missed 
from the stream of tbe Montmorenci, than a pebble 
would be from its banks. 

Contiguous to these mills, is a vast deposit of 
lumber; much of it is afloat, and is guarded from 
floating quite away, by wharves and pillarsv^rid'^Ely' 
very extensive artificial dams, running out a 'gr^o^ 
way into the St. Lawrence, and forming a large ba- 
sin. I cannot say with confidence, bow many acres 
it appeared to cover ; my elevation on the contiguous 
bank, was so great, that f 'might be much deceived ; 
but it served, together with the deposits which we 
had seen at the Chaudiere, at Sillery, in Wolfe's 
cove, and other places, to give us a strong impres- 
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sion of the magpitude of the Canadian lumber trade ; 
it 1^9 in fact, the principal busi&essof the country ; 
and the ships waiting to reoeive ^it, are very nume*- 
rous. A good deal of this lumber, as we were as- 
sured, comes from Vermont, and is rafted down 
Lake Champlain, and through the rivers Sorel and 
St. Lawrence. 

To us, who bad never seen anj thing to compare 
with the exhibition of lumber, on the waters around 
Quebec, this sight, and the other similar ones, ap- 
peared verj remarkable. The number and size of 
the ships, also, that are waiting to receive it, far ex- 
ceeded our expectations, and evinced, that, if Great 
Britain cannot supply herself with lumber, on good 
terms, from any other source, this colony must, for 
this reason alone, be . very important to her ; and, 
indeed it has obviously this great advantage, as a 
source of supply, that it is in a great measure, in>- 
dependent of the contingency of war. 

As an article of trade, however, I am aware that 
lumber from its great bult^, and bw value, makes a 
much greater, show, than a commerce in many com- 
modities, which, in a much more snug way, may 
employ a much greater amount of capital^ and of 
profits. 

The Lumber rafts on the St. Lawrence, well de- 
serve to be mentioned among the curiosities of the 
river. Vie found some of them around us in the 
morning, as we were coming down to Quebec, and 
were amused with the view of these anomalous 
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floating communities. Some of them occupied 
thousands of square feet on the water, and exhibit- 
ed an active, grotesque population, busy in steering 
these ponderous misshapen piles, down the current 
of the river ; they erect huts upon them, and con- 
trive to concentrate upon the rafts, the few and 
coarse accommodations, which their frugal habits; 
and their tardy inland voyage may demand. 

We did not expect to find oppressively hot 
weather in Canada, so late as the 7tb of October, 
but in clambering the precipices about the falls of 
Montmorenei, we experienced a degree of heat, 
like (hat in the middle of July. 



VIEW OF QUEBEC AND ITS ENVIRONS, FROM 

BEAUFORT. 

From the river Montmorenei, the ground gently 
descends towards the St. Lawrence, and towards 
Quebec, but as the distance is considerable, the ele- 
vation is sufficient to afford a good view of that city. 

Approaching it by water, from Montreal, we have 
only a glimpse of the upper town, but from the 
Beauport side, we see it perfectly. Most of the' 
upper town is built upon a side hill, sloping rapidly 
to the north and east, and the view from Beauport, 
gives the idea of a fine city of considerable magni- 
tude. 

The roofs and spires, covered with tin, glittered 
to-day, in the bright meridian sun. The towers and 
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turretted walls, completely encircle the upper town ^ 
although they exclude the lower; and the suburbs, 
(now become almost as extensive and handsome, as 
the city itself,) are also in full!view, with a considera- 
ble part of the lower town, and most of the ships in 
the bay and river. 

The opposite shores of the island of Orleans, and 
of Point Levi, with the numerous farm houses and 
villages, that are conspicuous all around, and the 
luxuriant meadows, intersected by the Charles, ad« 
ded to the beauty of the prospect. 

Indeed, Quebec and its environs, present as mag- 
nificent scenery as can well be imagined. Towers 
and spires — walls and rocks — cascades and precipi- 
ces—swelling hills, and luxuriant vallies, and woody 
mountains — beautiful villages, and numberless sol- 
itary villas, and white cottages*— with grand rivers, 
and crowding fleets, are all united to delight the 
spectator. Such scenes would be esteemed very 
fine in any country. 

PRINT, NO. 8- 

This print, although the scene is principally the 
same, does not exhibit exactly the view, from Beau- 
port, which was last described. The observer i 
not in Beauport, but is standing on the eastern side 
of the Montmorenci, on the bank, which is exhibit- 
ed on the right of print 7. Immediately before him, 

»22 
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is the saw mill of Mr. Patterson, with floating lum- 
ber, and a ship waiting to receive it. On the right, 
is the high promontory, situated on the western side 
of the Montmorenci, and constituting the counter* 
part to that exhibited in the last print ; the ship, 
and sawmill, and two adventurers, on the top of the 
precipice, give some idea of its height. From the 
mill, we see the aqueduct passing along the hill ; 
after it begins to descend from the heights, it is cov- 
ered on the top, with thick plank, strongly bound by 
timber, to prevent the water from overflowing, for 
the stream is so copious, as completely to fill this 
boUow box, through which the water is hurried with 
a frightful velocity. On the left is Point Levi, op- 
posite to Quebec, and distant from the observer five 
or six miles ; at the foot of this promontory, we see 
a little settlement, a port in miniature, and numbers 
of ships contiguous. In the extreme distance, are 
the hills about the piouth of the Chaudiere river, 
and beyond it ; they are from twelve to fifteen, and 
even twenty' miles distant, and are situated on the 
right bank of the St. Lawrence. 

In the middle of the view, on the right, is the 
city of Quebec, exhibiting a part, both of the upper 
and lower town. This view may be considered as 
beinj^ in this respect, a continuation of that, ex- 
hibited in prints No. 5 and 6; and, as beginning 
nearly where the latter leaves off. We see the up- 
per town, with its crowded show of houses and 
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spires, and with the flag and telegraph on Cape 
Diamond, surrounded by its military wall, and dis- 
tant four or five miles; the wall passes along upon 
the very edge of the precipice of naked black rock. 
Immediately at the foot of this precipice, is a con- 
tinuation of the lower town, with its quays, ships, 
and ware houses, and, "on its extreme right, we see 
the steep ascent to the palace gate* The promon- 
tory, on the right of the Montmorenci, intercepts 
the view of Beauport, and of the beautiful slope 
from it to the St. Lawrence ; nor do we see. the 
declivity of the city of Quebec to the north and 
west; from the highest parts that are in view, it de- 
clines very rapidly in that direction, towards the 
Charles river; and this part is extensive and popu- 
lous, and includes the fine suburb of St. Johns. 

in order to urderstand this print, and No. 5 and 
6, it must be remembered, that the front of the 
town, towards the St. Lawrence, is circular, pre- 
senting its convex side to the rivers, in the form of 
the exterior curve of an amphitheatre. 



BATTLE OF MONTMORENCI. 

The roar of the cataract — the beautv of the re- 
volving spray, and the splendors of the rainbow, 
have not always been observed, in tranquility, at 
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Montcnorenci ; for the flash, and the smoke, and 
the thunder of artillery, at a former period, 
overwhelmed these milder beauties, and the banks, 
and the waters of these rivers have, at their conflu- 
ence, been stained with blood. 

On the 27th of June, 1759, General Wolfe, ar- 
riving in the St* Lawrence, with an armament equip- 
ped expressly for the reduction of Quebec, estab- 
lished his army upon the island of Orleans, while 
Admiral Saunders, with the fleet, occupied the 
channels and the bay of Quebec. On the 29th, 
General Wolfe detached General Monckton, with 
four battalions, to drive the French force from 
Point Levi, the promontory opposite to Quebec, 
and to occupy that place, a service which was suc- 
cessfully executed* The French soon after, passed 
over from Quebec, with one thousand six hundred 
men, to attack General Monckton, but fell into 
confusion — ^fired on one another, and retreated 
back to the city** General Monckton severely 
cannonaded and bombarded the city, from this 
point, and although bis fire was quite destructive 
to the lower town, and very injurious to the build- 
ings in the upper, it made no serious impression on 
its defences, and left the place nearly as tenable 
as ever. Indeed, it is obvious from mere inspec- 
tion, that were the works of Quebec, on the side 
next to Point Levi, all destroyed, still it would be 

* General V^elfe's dispatch to his goyernment. 
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of little avail) towards an escalade of the preei- 
pices, of naked rock, in some places more than 
three hundred feet high, on which the walls and 
towers are built* For many miles above the city, 
the left bank of the river is a mere precipice, or 
admits of easy and eflectual defence, by a small 
number of troops, judicioudy stationed. The only 
accessible ground, in the immediate* vicinity of Que- 
bec, is the graceftil declivity between the river St. 
Charles, which wa&Aies the north eastern part of the 
city, and the Montmbrenci* Thh is the fine natu- 
ral slope, that appeared so beautiful as we entered 
the bay of Quebec, and stretches four or five miles, 
along the river, from Beauport to ihe St.^Lawrence* 
Near Montmorenci, this declivity . becomes very 
steep and of arduous ascent. This ground would, 
of course, invite a landing, but the Marquis de Mont- 
calm, had occupied every part of it, with an en- 
treuched camp ; batteries of cannon were placed- 
at every accessible point, and. bis rear was defend- 
ed by a thick forest. 

Still, General Wolfe, seeing no prospect of re- 
ducing Quebec, except by first defeating the a^my 
by which it was defended, and perceiving no possi- 
bility of attacking that army, except by occupying 
this ground, took measures to effect that object. 

On the night of July 9th, he passed his army 
over the north channel, between the island of Or- 
leans and the promontory represented on the right 
of print 7. He wished next to pass the Montmo- 
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reDci abore tbe bjk, aod to attacli the enemy in the 
rear, but, there was no ford nearer than three niilea 
up the river, and the opposite bank was entrench- 
ed, and go steep and woody, (hat it could not be 
successfully attacked* 

He had occupied with camiei^ the precipice be^ 
low the &lls, which forms the right of the curve^ in 
print 7 ; it is higher than the opposite nde, to which 
the left of the French camp extended^ and the vig- 
or of the fire from this l^Uery^ under the direction 
of General Townsend, prevented the French from 
erecting a corresponding battery, near tbe place 
ivhere the aqueduct is represented,^ in the left of 
the picture ; this battery was therefoce unopposed, 
and considerably annoyed the French oamp* 

We saw the remains of tbe English battery ; they, 
are still distinctly visible on the heights, north-east 
of the bay, below tbe fells ; the bank has now crum- 
bled so much, that the entrenchments are close to 
the edge of the precipice, and the observer^ on ac- 
count of the frail support below, should be on bis 
guard in approaching the brink* 

It has been already mentioned, in the description 
of print 7, that the bay below the falls is fordable, 
near, and at low water. General Wolfe determined 
to avail himself of this facility, and to attack the en- 
emy in front, in their entrenchments ; to enfilade 
and batter theses a great quantity of artillery was 
placed upon tbe eminence, and was served with 
much efkcU 
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It becane necessarj to pass tbe ford on the rock, 
and then to go around the point by the saw mill, 
which is exhibited on the right of print 8. The 
promontory there represented, immediately above 
the saw miH, cQts off, in a great measure, the view 
of die ground oecapied by the French camp, and 
also the riew of the beach where the English troops 
were to form. 

It was on the morning of the Slst of July, that 
the grenadiers, in the boats of the squadron, sup- 
ported by a part of General Monckton's corps from 
Point Levi, who were also in boats, proceeded for 
liie shore ; they were thrown into some oonfiisioD, 
and detained a good while, by accidental gsonnd*- 
iog, so that it was late in the afternoon, before they 
effected a landing on the beach, above the saw milL 
The enemy had precipitately abandoned a redoubt, 
ftlose to tbe shore ; the corps of Generals Towusend 
and Murray, whidi were to ford the Monlmorenci, 
and come round to tbe beach, to unite in the attack, 
were on their way, and in good order, but the corps 
of General Monckton were not yet landed. 

.The grenadiers, conaisting of thirteen companies, 
^ided by two hundred royal Americans, had orders 
to form in four distinct bodies, and to proceed to 
the attack as soon as they could be supported by 
Monckton's corps, and aided by the troops from tbe 
ford of tbe Montmorenci* 

But, before Monckton'a corps were landed, and 
before the other troops were at hand to support 
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them, and, without waitiog to form, thejr niabed ]m«> 
petuously forward, running towards the '*enemy?s 
entrenchments, in the utmost disorder and conlu- 
sion-"* Their courage proved their rata; they 
were cut down in great numbers, by a r^ery hot and 
well directed fire, and, being unable to forrn^ they 
retreated behind the redoubt, which the French had 
abandoned, leaving their dead to be plundered, and 
numbers of their wounded to be murdered and 
scalped by the savages. General Wplfe now drew off 
his grenadiers, to form tbom behind General Monck- 
ton's corps, which was by this time drawn up on the 
beach, in "extreme good order." But it was now 
near night — a sudden thunder storm came on — the tide 
began to make — and the attack was abandoned, after 
the loss of between five and six hundred brave meiij 
of the flower of the army, and Wolfe, fearing that, if 
he persisted any longer, \kis retreat might be cut off, 
quietly retired again to his camp, across the 
Montmorenci. This attack has often been censur* 
ed as rash, and, after viewing the ground, I presume 
most persons would pronounce that judgment to be 
correct. General Wolfe himself, says : "The ene- 
my were indeed ported upon a commanding emi- 
nence. The beach, upon which the troops were 
drawn up, was of a deep mud, with holes, and cut 
by several gullies. The hill to be ascended, very 
steep, and not every where practicable. The 

* Wolfe'B letter to iyir.*PUi. 
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eneiiij namerous id their entreDchments, and their 
ire hot. If the attack had succeeded, our loss must 
certainly have been great, and theirs inconsidera- 
ble, fronn the shelter which the neighboring woods 
afforded them. The river St. Charles still re- 
ipained to be passed, before thetown was invested. 
All these circumstances 1 considered ; but, the de* 
sire to act in conformity to the king's intentions, 
induced me to make this trial, persuaded that a 
victorious army finds no difficulties*"* 

'General Wolfe expected, (had he succeeded,) to 
have penetrated the left of the French camp, where 
his artiHery, from the opposite heights, had made 
an impression. Without claiming to have any miii*- 
tary knowledge, 1 may, perhaps, be allowed to say, 
that, after toiling up this bill, on foot, and finding 
it an arduous undertaking to one entirely unmolest- 
ed, it appears next to madness, to lead columns of 
men up a long and steep ascent, where, especially 
tp a hot summer's day, they could not for many 
minutes, proceed upon the run, without being put 
out of breath, and where the well directed fire of 
deeply entrenched troops, aided by artillery, must 
speedily cut down, (as it actually did,) one half of 
those who made the rash attempt, while they, in 
turn, could do their enemy little or no harm. 

It was an aflair, extremely like Bunker^s Hill, in 
almost all its circumstances, except that the French 

* Wolfe's letter to Mr. Pitt. 
23 
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possessed regular entrenehafientsy . abundance, of 
cannon, and experienced commanders and troops, 
while Ihe Americans, at Bunker's Hill, had nothii^ 
more than a small redoubt, and a very imperfect 
breast-work, thrown up in one night, and made, to 
some extent, of rail fence and haj, and were almost 
without cannon, and with commanders and troops, 
most of whom had never been in batde before.^ 
Had <Aey been situated at Bunker's Hill, as the 
FVench were, at Montmorenci, they would, without 
doubt, have finally repulsed the assailants. If Gen- 
eral Wolfe had lived, and ultimately •failed in the 
campaign, he would probably have been censured, 
with much severity, especially had he been 
frustrated in the attempt to gain.the plains of Abra- 
ham, which he certainly would have been, had the 
French commander been as much on his guard 
there, as at Montmorenci. 

In Ae recital of the horrors of war, we view them 
with wonderful apathy, for the very reason, that 
ought to excite the deepest interest, because the 
results are given by hundredr^ni by thousands. In 
this vast aggregate of human woe, we forget the 
particular sufferings, and are much less affected, (as 
has often bisen remarked by moral writers,) by the 
accounts of the slaughter of armies, than we should 
be by the detailed exhibition, of the sufferings of a 
single soldier. But we ought to remember that 
every wounded and dying maft has his own individ' 
luzl agony ; and that it is not greater for a Wolfe, 
than for every private soldier. 
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The following anecdote^ coDtains aa account of 
the dangers and suiferings of two individuals, in 
this very battle, and the event happened on the 
very ground which we walked over in this day's 
excursion. I presume Ihat, notwithstanding its 
length, I shall be excused for its introduction : — 

^^ Captain Ochterlony, and Ensign Peyton, be- 
longed to the regiment of Brigadier-General Monck- 
ton. They were nearly of an age, which did not 
exceed thirty ; the first was a North-Briton, the 
other a native of Ireland. Both were agreeable in 
person, and unblemished in character, and connect- 
ed together by the ties of mutual friendship and 
esteem. On the day that preceded the battle, 
Captain Ochterlony had been obliged to fight a 
duel with a German ofiicer, in which, though he 
wounded and disarmed his antagonist, yet he him- 
self received a dangerous hurt under the right arm, 
in consequence of which, his friends insisted on hi» 
remaining in camp during the action of pext day ; 
but his spirit was too great to comply with this re* 
monstrance. He declared it should never be said 
that a scratchy received in a private rencounter, 
had prevented him from doing his dutj when his 
country required his service ; and he took he field 
with a fusil in his hand, though he was harciy able 
to carry his arms. In leading up his men to the 
enemy's entrenchment, he was shot through the 
lungs with a musket ball, an accident which obliged 

* Smollett's History of England, Vol. V. p. 49. 
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him to part with his fusil ; but he still contiuaed 
advanciDg, until) by loss of blood, he became too 
weak to proceed further. About the same time, 
Mr* Pejton wa» lamed by a shot, which shattered 
the small bone of his left leg. The soldiers, in 
their retreat, earnestly begged, with tears in their 
eyes, that Captain Ochterlony would allow them 
to carry him and the ensign off the field. But he 
was so bigotted to a severe point of honor, that he 
would not quit the ground, though he desired they 
would take care of his ensign. Mr. Peyton, with 
a generous disdain, rejected their good offices, de- 
claring that he would not leave his captain in such 
a situation ; and, in a little time, they remained 
sole survivors on that part of the field. 

"Captain Ochterlony sat down by his friend, 
and, as they expected nothing but immediate death, 
they took leave of each other ; yet they were not 
altogether abandoned by the hope of being protect- 
ed as prisoners ; for the captain, seeing a French 
soldier, with two Indians, approach, started up, and 
^costing them in the French language, which he 
spoke perfectly well, expressed his expectation 
that they would treat him and his companion as 
officers, prisoners, and gentlemen. The two Indians 
seemed to be entirely under the conduct of the 
Frenchman, who, coming up to Mr. Peyton, as he 
sat on the ground, snatched his laced hat from his 
head, and robbed the captain of his watch and 
money. This outrage was a signal^ to the Indiana 
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for morder and pillage. One of them, dubbing 
his firelock, struck at him behind, with a view to 
knock him down ; bat the blow, missing his head, 
took place upon bis shoulder. At the same instant, 
^ other Indian poured his shot into the breast of 
tbis unfortunate young gentleman, who cried out» 
^ O Peyton 1 the villain has shot me.' ^ot yet satia- 
ted with cruelty* the barbarian sprung upon him, 
add stabbed him in the belly with his scalping 
knife* The captain haviqg parted with his fusil, 
had no weapon for his defence, as none of the offi- 
cers wore swords in the action. The three ruffians 
finding him still alive, endeavored to strangle him 
With his own sash; and he was now upon his knees, 
struggling against them with surprising exertion. — 
Mr. Peyton, at this juncture, having a double bar- 
relled musket in his hand, and seeing the distress of 
his friend, fired. at one of the Indians, who dropped 
dead on the spot. The other, thinking the ensign 
would now be an easy prey, advanced towards him, 
and Mr. Peyton, having taken good aim, at the dis- 
tance of four yards, discharged his piece the second 
time, but it seemed to take no effect. The savage 
fired in his turn, and wounded the ensign in the 
shoulder ; then, rushing upon him, thrust his bayo- 
tiet through his body ; he repeated the blow, which 
Mr. Peyton attempting to parry, received another 
wound in his left hand ; nevertheless, he seized the 
Indian's musket with the same band, pulled him 
forwards, and^ with his right, drawing a dagger 

23* 
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which hung by his side, plunged it into the barba- 
rian's side. A violent struggle ensued ; but at length, 
Mr. Peyton was uppermost, and with repeated 
strokes of his dagger, killed his antagonist outright. 
Here he was seized with an unaccountable emotfon 
of curiosity, to know whether or not his s(hot had 
taken place on the body of the Indian; he accor- 
dingly turned him up, and stripping off his blankest, 
perceived thatlhe ball had penetrated quite through 
the cavity of the breast. Having thus obtained a 
dear bought victory, he started up on one leg, and 
saw Captain Ochterlony standing at the distance of 
sixty yards, close by the enemy's breast-work, with 
the French soldier attending him. Mr. Peyton then 
called aloud, ^ Captain Ochterlony, I am glad to 
see you have at last got under protection. Beware 
of that villain, who is more barbarous than the sav- 
ages. God bless you, my dear captain. I see ft 
party of Indians coming this way, and expect to be 
murdered immediately.' A number of those barba- 
rians had for some time been employed on the left, 
in scalping and pillaging the dying and the dead, 
that were left upon the field of battle ; and above 
thirty of them were in full march to destroy Mr. Pey- 
ton. This gentleman knew he had no mercy to ex- 
pect; for, should his life be spared for the present,' 
they would have afterwards insisted upon sacrificing 
him to the manes of their brethren whom he had 
slain ; and in that case, he would have been put to 
death by the most excrutiating tortui^s. Full of this 
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idea, he snatched Up his ihasket,aDd, notwithstand* 
ing his brokeD leg, ran ab'ovelbrty yards without halt- 
ing ; and feeling himself now totally disabled, and 
incapable of proceeding one step farther, he loaded 
his piece, and presented it td the two foremost In- 
dtans, who stood aloof, waiting to be joined by their 
fellows : while the French, from their breast-worksi 
kept up a continual fire of cannon and small arm» 
upon this poor, solitary, maimed gentleman. In this 
nncomfortable situation he stood, when he discerned 
at a distance, a Highland officer, with a party of his 
men, skirting the plain towards the field of battle* 
He forthwith waved his hand in signal of distress, 
and being perceived by the officer, he detached 
three of his men to his assistance. These brave 
fellows hastened to him through the midst of a ter- 
rible fire, and one of them bore him off on his 
shoulders. The Highland officer was Captain Mac- 
donald, of Colonel Frazer's battalion ; who, under- 
standing that a young gentleman, his kinsman, had 
dropped on the field of battle, had put himself at the 
head of this party, with which he penetrated to the 
middle of the field, drove a considerable number of 
the French and Indians before him, and finding his 
relation still unscalped, carried him off in triumph. 
Poor Captain Ochterlony was conveyed to Quebec, 
where, in a few days, he died of his wounds. After 
the reduction of that place, the French surgeons 
who attended himi declared that^ in all probability, 
he would have recovered of the two shots he had 
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received in his breast, had he not been mortally 
wounded in the belly, by the Indian's scalping 
knife. 

^'As this very remarkable scene was acted in 
sight of both armies, General Townshend, in the 
seqqel, expostulated with the French officers upon 
the inhumanity of keeping up such a Sievere fire 
against two wounded gentleinen, who were disa- 
bled, and destitute of all hope of escaping* They 
answered, that the fire was not made by the regu- 
lars, but by the Canadians and savages, whom it 
was not in the power of discipline to restrain.^' 



EXCURSION TO THE FALLS OF CHAUDIERE. 

OcU 8. — With our faithful Goiivan, and our com- 
fortable calash, we crossed the St. Lawrence about 
the middle of the day. We had come down to the 
wharf much earlier, and waited two hours for the 
boat, which was detained on the other side, at the 
command of a party of the officers of justice, who 
had gone over to whip a culprit; at length, a great 
company of them returned in the boat, with their 
badges, and bringing with them the miserable man. 
As usual elsewhere, in such cases, it excited and 
gratified the mob, but the disgraced and chastised 
offender, wore an aspect very difierent from the 
consequential air of the constables, or from the grin- 
ning insolence of the populace. 
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Arrived on the opposite shore, we soon ascended* 
tlie steep heights of Point Levi— saw where GeQ^-^ 
ral Monckton erected his batteries, to bombard the 
city, previous to the unsuccessful battle at Montmo- 
renci — ^and enjoyed a brilliant and new view of Que- 
bec, and of its environs — the fortifications and pre- 
cipices appearing particularly grand from this eleva- 
tion. 



BESCRIPTION OF THE VIOH[£TTE. — {See tUU fOgt.) 
VIEW OF QUEBEC FROM POINT LEVI. 

No position, in which we were placed, afforded 
us so impressive a view of the rook of Quebec, and 
particularly of its castellated appearance, as this from 
the summit of Point Levi* After the prints that 
have been already described, this will be readily 
intelligible. The distance is about one mile. On the 
extreme left, is a glimpse of the heights and plains 
of Abraham— on the extreme right, the hills about; 
Beauport and Montmorenci. Immediately before 
us, is the rock of Quebec; and the extent of the 
part that is seen, is about one mile: nearly the 
whole of it is, literally, a naked rocky preci- 
pice, almost black, and composed of enormous 
strata of slate and limestone, very rude, both on 
account of their natural contortions, and the effects 
of blasting, and of other forms of violence upon 
them. On the summit of the rock, on the left where 
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it IS three hundred and forty-five feet high, is the 
citadel, standing on Cape Diamond ; some way to 
the right of this, where the rock declines considera- 
bly in height, appears the castle of St. Louis, (more 
distinctly exhibited in print 6.) Still further to the 
right, and scarcely distinguishable among the build- 
ings, is the Prescot gate, at the top of Mountain 
street, which comes obliquely up from the jower 
town, and affords the only communication on this 
side of the rock. Beyond the gate, on the left, is 
seen the English Episcopal Cathedral, and, to the 
right, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, the parliament 
boMse, the seminary^ &c. and, in froat of .these last, 
is the wall of the city, with embrasures and cannon, 
forming the grand battery, which occupies a lower 
level, or natural platform of the rock, here about 
two hundred and thirty feet high. 

At the foot of the rock, is the lower town, and, if 
we add to it "that part exhibited from Montmorenci» 
(print 8,) we have then very nearly the whole of 
the lower town ; it may be added, that print 8, and 
this vignette, in connexion, exhibit nearly the whole 
of the rock of Quebec. Nearly on the extreme left 
of the rock,, at the foot of Cape Diamond, in the 
lower town, is the place where General Montgome- 
ry was slain, on the morning of December 3 1, 1775, 
and' on the right, at the foot of the rock, or grand 
battery, is the street where General Arnold's party 
were defeated and captured, on the same occasion. 
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This vignette is the only print in this volume, that 
is not original. It is common at Quebec, on bank 

bills, and, Mr. W , finding it so very exact a 

representation of the fine scene, which we contem- 
plated from Point Levi, adopted, and copied it, with 
some slight variations. The engraver has given it 
still greater precision, by reference to the view of 
Quebec, on Colonel Boucbette's topographical map 
of Lower Canada. 



The villages through which we passed, were not 
so well built as Beauport ; a larger proportion of the 
houses were constructed of logs, and the people ap- 
peared not in so good circumstances 5 but still they 
were comfortable. 

The road to Montmorenci was rough ; that over 
which we were now passing was smooth, and, com- 
pared with any other roads that we had seen in Can- 
ada, it was very fine. We passed through a large 
settlement, sustained principally by the great lumber 
establishment of Mr. Caldwell, and soon arrived at 
the mouth of the Chaudiere river, over which we 
were ferried. 

During our whole ride from Point Levi, we bad 
been gratified by a succession of fine views ; the 
river— the opposite shores, precipitous in almost 
every direction — the heights of Abraham — Cape 
Diamond, and the upper, and lower town— -the 
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slopes of Beatiporty and the beighte of MontniDJrenci 
— the Isle of Orleans, and the bosom of the river-^ 
some of these features were constantly, either in 
prospect, or in retrospect ; and we saw many scenes 
which would have been well worthy of the pencil. 
Among these, one was selected, of which the an* 
aexed print is a representation* 

PBfNT NO. 9. 

This scene, which we thought not to be ex- 
ceeded in beauty by any that we saw in Canada, 
was sketched from the left bank of the Chaudiere 
river, at its mouth. Our road from Point Levi, con- 
ducted us to the foot of the precipice of rock, which 
is seen on the Opposite side of the Chaudiere ; and, 
while a larger boat was getting ready to convey over 
carriages and horses, Mr. W. had the good fortune 
to cross first, in a small boat, and occupied the few 
moments, before the rest of us arrived, in securing 
the outlines of this grand and beautiful prospect. 

It was seen by the mildest, softest light, of an 
Indian summer after noon — not more than two hours 
before sun-setting ; and there was a mellowness in 
the tints, especially of the remoter objects, which, 
notwithstanding the grandeur of some of the fea- 
tures of the landscape, excited still stronger percep* 
tions of beauty. These impressions were heighten- 
ed by contrast, with the deep black gulf, immediate- 
ly below the observer, and a little to the right.-— 



H 
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This is the mouth of a very considerable river, the 
Chaudiere, which here, coming from the soufti- 
cast, pours its black waters into the deep green St. 
Lawrence, and is so imprisoned between very ab- 
rupt, precipitous shores, principally of rock,''^ but 
overhung in part by forest, that, from the high bank 
where the view was taken, only a part of the river 
is seen. Some idea of the height of these banks 
will be gained, by comparison with the ships, which 
here lie securely, anchored in the mouth of the 
Chaudiere ; they are European ships, in quest of 
lumber, and appeared to be generally of between 
two and three hundred tons burden. 

On the right, at the distance of six or seven 
miles, we see Point Levi ; in the middle of the ex- 
treme distance, are the hills about Montmorenci, 
distant about twelve miles ; on the smooth expanse 
of the river between, numberless ships are seen to 
repose, surrounded and tinged, htf the peculiarly 
attempered light, of what I ^Temme puinUrs would 
call a perfect Claude Lorraiu sky. On the left, is 
Quebec, with its citadel, built on Cape Diamond, 
and nearer, a glimpse of a part of the plains of 
Abraham, with some of the Martello towers. The 
distance is about six miles, and the bearing nearly 
north-east by north ; the distance by the road is 
nine miles. 

* The rock on the opposite shore, is extreme}/ weU chtracteri- 
zed grojf trodfce, (the gray wacke of Werner.) 

24 
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After crossing the Chaudiere, our road became 
more rough, and was evidently much less frequent- 
ed. In mounting the bank from the Chaudiere, it 
was so steep, that it was with difficulty the horse 
dragged up the empty calash. 

Somewhat less than two miles from ^he falls, we 
turned into the fields, and, at a farm-house, obtain- 
ed a French Canadian to act as our guide through 
scenes, which, we were assured, would, to stran- 
gers, soon become quite a labyrinth. It was not 
long before we were obliged to leave our calash, 
and proceed on foot, when, crossing a small river, 
we entered a forest, where an obscure cart path, 
soon dwindled into a foot path, which we pursued 
over a rugged and unpleasant variety of surface. 

The afternoop was very hot, and we were much 
fatigued, but our journey was rendered less irksome 

by the society of Mr. H d, an interesting young 

Hibernian, who had accompanied us from Quebec. 

Owing to our detention at the ferry, it was nearly 
sun-set when we arrived at the falls, and we were 
too much hurried to enjoy the Chaudiere quite at 
our leisure, as we yesterday did the Montmo* 
renci. 

The Chaudiere i^ a river of considerable magni- 
tude, but, owing to its numerous rapids, falls, and 
various obstructions, it is scarcely navigable, even 
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tor canoes. It rises from the Lake Megantic, neat 
the Anoerican territory : its general width is from 
four hundred to six hundred yards, and its course 
is more than one hundred miles long. The banks 
are, in general, high, rocky, and steep, " the bed 
rugged, and much contracted by rocks, jutting from 
Ae sides, that occasion violent rapids."''^ 

Aroeng the falls in this river, those which we 
had come to visit are the most considerable. 

SaHent points of rock narrow the river so much, 
that its breadth does not exceed four hundred feet, 
and ibe descent is estimated atone hundred. and 
thirty.^ Enormous masses of rock lie on the shores 
G<mttguous to the falls, aod^ by similar masses, the 
cataract is divide^into three parts, which reunite, 
before they phinge into the abyss at the baitom. 

Ledges of clay 6late, alternating with gray wacke 
slate, iaind redskte, ber&form thanatural dam, over 
which the water is precipitated. I saw no granite, 
as Lij&uten&nt Hall mentions in his travels ; and, as 
the region is a transition one^ I doubt whether be 
has not fallen into a mistake on this point. 

We emerged from the deep gloom of the forest, 
exactly at the place where the cataract becomes 
visible, although the sound produced by it, (at a 
distance scarcely audible,) had been for some time 
rapidly increasing on the ear. 

This cataract is grand, and wild, and turbulent, 
roapng, and dashing, and foaming over its irregular 

* Bouchette. 
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barner — current encountering current, and all 
plunging into a restless whirlpool, boiling with in- 
cessant agitation ; thence, u|idoubtedlj, its French 
name of the Pot, or boiling Cauldron* 

Colonel Bottchette has given the following accu- 
rate sketch of these falls :— ^^ The continual action 
of the water, has worn the rock into deep excava- 
tions, that give a globularfigure to the revolving bod- 
ies of white foam, as thej; descend, and greatly in- 
crease the beautiful effect of the fall ; the spray 
thrown up, being quickly spread by the wind, pro- 
duces, in the sun-shine, a most splendid variety of 
prismatic colors. The dark hued foliage of the 
woods, that on each side press close upon the mar- 
gin of the river, forms a striking contrast with the 
snow-like effulgence of the falling torrent ; the hur- 
ried motion of the flood, agitated among the rocks 
and hollows, as it forces its way towards the St 
Lawrence, and the incessant sound, occasioned by 
the cataract itself, form a combination that strikes 
forcibly upon the senses, and amply gratifies the 
curiosity of the admiring spectator. '^ 

The falls of the Chaudiere are, by many, con- 
sidered as superior to those of the Montmorenci ; 
but, although vastly grander on account of their 
width, and the great quantity of water, they did not 
strike us, as having such peculiar benvtieSf and as 
differing so much from common cataracts \ that of 
Montmorenci is probably without a parallel^ tA 
North-America* 
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The Chaudiere is interesting, from its connexion 
with a projected road^ to the United States. The 
Canadian settlenoients on the river du Loup, are 
seventy miles from the nearest American settle- 
inents on the Kenqeb^c, and onlj twenty from the 
Ainerican line. A mountainous ridge intervenes — 
it is quite wild, but is intersected by numerous 
rivers and streams, and would, without doubt, afford 
practicable passes for roads. A mutual good un- 
derstanding between the contiguous countries, would 
soon effect the object; indeed, Massachusetts, be- 
fore the late, war, appointed commissioners for the 
purpose of making a road to the height of land : 
This will probably be effected at a future, and not 
very distant period, and will bring Quebec within 
a distance of no more than two hundred miles by 
land, from Hallowel, on the Kennebec ; and thence 
to the ocean, the communication is uninterrupted. 
By this road, it will be only three hundred and 
sevent;f miles to Boston. From Quebec, there is 
already an excellent road for fifty miles up the 
Chaudiere, and a tolerable one to the settlements 
on the fiver du Loup.* 



♦ II was by tilis ro^jte, that General Amold'e party, in 1775, 
penetrated td Quebec. .. 

t Bimchette. 
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It was eight o'clock, and quite daiJk, before, on 
our return, we reached the ferry, at Point Levi ; 
the steam-boat had stopped for the- night,- and no 
persuasions or temptations of ours could indiace the 
boatmen to put out again^ Fortunately for us, a 
party arrived soon after^ who appeared to be persons 
of influence, belonging to Quebec, and they indu- 
ced the boatmen to go ; we fell into the train, and 
thus they did us good, probably without intend- 
ing it. 

Our late arrival gave us the pleasure of enjoying 
a night view of Quebec, from a position where, 
otherwise, we should not have seen it. The few 
lights that were visible, in the upper town, served 
merely to mark its outline. The lower town look- 
ed like the illuminated foot of a gloomy mountain. 
It was so dark, when we landed, that the dirt of 
the lower town could not be seen, and we wo^hd' 
our way up through the steep and intricate passages, 
rendered faintly visible by a few lamps, which shed 
just light enough to exhibit the antique fashion of 
the houses, and to render us sensible of the gloom 

of its narrow crowded streets. Mr. W rode, 

but I walked with Mr. H ■ d, and just as we pass- 
ed through the perfectly dark arch of the Pres- 
cot gate, and issuing into the city, a flash, like light- 
nimi', illuminated the upper town, and was instant* 
ly foHowed by the thunder of the evening gun. It 
needed but little help from imagination to make us 
believe, that we were entering a fortress of the dark 
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ages, and the grand flourish of martial music, which 
immediately burst upon our ears, witb the full sweU 
and deep intonation of bugles, clarionetsr and trum- 
pets, and other wind instruments, was well adapted 
to . increase the illusion. The imperfect light 
served to magnify the size of the place d'armes, 
•r military parade, in which we were arrived, and 
we hastened to the opposite side of it, contiguous 
to the barracks, (formerly the College of the Jesu- 
its.) Here we found the band, consisting of about 
twenty Germans, who continued to play for some 
time, and seemed as much gratified with their own 
music, as if it bad possessed, for them, the charm 
oi novelty. 



PLAINS OF ABRAHAM. 

I have several times had occasion to mention that 
Hie weather has been very fine, since we have been 
in Canada. It has been particularly so, since our 
arrival at Quebec, and the thermometer has been 
at summer heat, or even above, so that our excur- 
sions up and down the streets of this mountainous 
city, and over its environs, has been som«timea 
very fa^guing. 

On one of the fine mornings, we drove out 
through the magnificent gate of St. Louis, to the 
celebrated plains of Abraham, for no one would 
leave Quebec, without visiting the ground on which 
was fought the battle, that decided the fate of Can- 
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ada, and ultimately terminated th6 empire of the 
French in North-Aihertca. 

There are probably few scenes of warfiire, whieb 
are more inteHigible than those in tiiis Vicinity. IC 
is Tery obTious, (after becomii^ acquainted with 
the peculiarities of the place,) that any army that i» 
to act against Quebec, must encounter very uncon^*' 
mon difficulties. We have already had occasion 
to advert to some of them, while speaking of the 
scenes that occurred at Montmorenci. 

The unsuccessful tejmination of that affiiir, evin- 
ced, that nothing was to be hoped from any addi- 
tional efforts in that quarter. The season was al- 
ready far advanced — ^the expected co-operation 
from General Amherst, by the way of Lake Cham-, 
plain, and from General Johnson, through lake On- 
tario, had not been realized, and it became abso- 
lutely necessary to attempt something decisive, as 
the season would soon compel the English to aban- 
don the campaign. The camp lat Montmorenci was 
therefore broken up, and on the sixth of Septem- 
ber, the troops were embarked, and transported up 
the river ; they were landed for a season, at Point 
Levi, and refreshed on the southern shore, but after 
some days, again went on board, and were convey- 
ed three leagues above the city. General Mont- 
calm dispatched a corps of observation after them, 
consisting of one thousand five hundred men, under 
General Bougainville, but still maintained his. sta- 
tion with the main army, at Beauport. 
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On the twelfth of September, one hoar after 
midDight, General Wolfe, with his army, leaving 
the ships, embarked in boats, and silently dropped 
down with the current, intending to land a league 
above Cape Diamond, and thus to gain the heights 
of Abrahan). Bi^ty owing to the rapidity of the 
current, they fell below their intended place, and 
disembarked at what is now called Wolfe's cove, 
a mile, or a mile and a half, above the city. The' 
operation was a most critical one— they had to 
navigate in silence, down a rapid stream-^to hit 
upon the right place for a landing, which in the 
dark, might be easily mistaken-^the shore was 
shelving, and the bank to be ascended was steep 
and lofty, and scarcely practicable, even without 
opposition. Doubtless, it was this combination of 
circumstances, which lulled the vigilance of the 
wary and discerning Montcalm: be thought such 
an enterprise absolutely impracticable, and there* 
fore had stationed only sentinels and picket guards 
along this precipitous shore* 

Indeed, the attenipt was, in the greatest danger 
of being defeated by an occurrence, which is very 
interesting, as marking much more emphatically, 
than dry official accounts can do, the very great 
delicacy of the transaction. 

One of the French sentinels, posted along the 
shore, challenged the English boats in the customa- 
ry military language of the French, "Qtit vi$ !" who 
goes there ! to which a Captain of Frazer's regiment, 
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who had served in Hollaod, and was.familiar with 

the French ]ai^uage and customs^ promptly replied, 

" la Francen^^ The next question was much more 

embarrassing, for the sentinel demanded " a quel 
regiment ?^^ " to what regiment." The Captain who 
happened to know the name of one of the regiments 
which was up the river, with Bougainville^ promptly 
rejoined, " de la Reine^^^ — " <he Queen's." The sol- 
dier immediately replied, ^^passe^^^ for he cppclu^ed 
at once, that this was a French convoy of provisions, 
which, as the English had learned, from some de- 
serters, was expected to pass down the river to 
Quebec. The other sentinels were deceived in a 
similar manner; but one, less credulous than tlie 
rest, running down to the water's edge, called out, 
^' Pourquoi est ce que vous ne parlez plus haul?'' 
" Why dont you speak louder?'^ The same cap- 
tain, with perfect self-command, replied, *' Tai toi, 
nous, serons, entendues !'' ^^ Hush, we shall be over- 
beard and discovered.''^ The sentry satisfied with 
this caution retired. The British boats were on 
the point of being fired into, by the captain of one 
of their own transport ships, who, ignorant of what 
was going on, took them for French j but General 
Wolfe perceiving a commotion on board, rowed 
along side in person, and prevented the firing which 
would have alarmed the town,, and frustrated the 
enterprize. General Wolfe, although greatly re- 
duced by a fever, to which a dysentery was super* 

* Smollett Vol. T. p. 56. 
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added, was neirerlheles^ ibe first man to leap 
sohore. The niggqd precipicBs, full of proJectiooB 
of rocks and of trees, and shrubs growing etety 
where among the clifi, mto which the bank was 
broken, presented a most ibrbrddtng appearance^ 
and General Wolfe familiarly speaking to an officer 
who stood by, said, *^I don't believe there is any 
possibility of getting up,, but you moat do your enr 
deaTour.'' There was only a narrow path, leading 
oUiqaely up the hill; this bad been rendered I^ 
the enemy impassable, in consequence of being 
bpfdcen tip by cross ditches, and there was besides 
anentrenchmentat the top, defended by a captain's 
guard.* This guard was easily dispersed^ and the 
troops then pulled themselves up by taking hold of 
the beughs and stumps'of ^tbe trees and of the pro- 
jections of the rocks. 

This precipice, (which may be in difierent places, 
from one hundred fifty to two hundred feet high,) 
is still very rude and rugged, but probably much 
less so than in 1759; it can now be surmounted, 
without very great difficulty, by men who are ^un- 
molested. 

Wolfe staked ail, upon a very hazardous adven- 
ture ; bad he been discovered prematurely, through 
a spy, a deserter, or an alarmed sentry, his army 

* A private soldier "belonging to this guard, and named La 
Baiime, who was shdt throagh the thigh on this occasion, was 
lately living on the River Sorel, and may be still alive^^bonras 
sentinel in the path.— (Private communication from Can^d»|^^. 
25, 1824.) ' 
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would have been inevitaWy lort ; but having gained 
the heights, he formed hia troops, and met the ene- 
mj in good order* 

The pteins of Abraham lie South and West of 
Quebec, and commence the moment you leave the 
walls of the city. They arc a very elevated tract 
of ground; this must of-courie be the factj as they 
are on the summit of the heights which terminate at 
the river; they are nearly level— free from trees and 
all other obstacles, and I presume were nearly so* 
at the time of the baUle. Our military friend. Cap- 
tain — , with true professional feeling, remarked^ 
that it was "a Jine place for a battle.^ I went to 
the brink of the precipice, where my guide assured 
me that Wolfe and the army came up 5 a foot path, 
much trodden, leads through low bushes to the spot. 
I presume, that 6ve hundred men, posted on this 
edge, would have repelled the whole army. 

It was about an hour before the dawn, that the 
army began to ascend the precipice, and by day 
light, they were formed and in perfect preparation, 
to meet the enemy. 

The Marquis de Montcalm, was no sooner in- 
formed, that- the English troops were in possession 
of the heights of Abraham, than he prepared to 
fight thera, and for this purpose marched his army 
across the Charles, from his entrenchments at 
Beauport, and between nine and ten o'clock the two 
annies met, face to face. Montcalm's numbers 
wferte'faearly the same as those of the EngW&h army, 

* Except perhaps^n Hieir cooiikes. 
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bttt oearlj half of his troop« were Indi^aiis and Ca<» 
Dsdians,' while the whole of Wolfe's were diflciplia* 
ed icorps of the best descriptioa. The French 
general could not now, as at Montmorenci, avail 
himself of the cover at entrenchments, behind 
which undisciplined troops, espeeially if skilled in 
marksmanship, have ofben repelled the assaults of 
veterans. 

Montcalm made, however, the best possible dis- 
position of his troops — apportioning his regulars, in 
sUeh distinct bodies, along the line^ as to support 
the irregulars, in the most effectual manner. In front, 
among the corbfields and bushes, he placed one 
thousand five hundred of his best marksmen, prin- 
cipally Indians and Canadians, whose destructive fire 
was patiently borne by the British line;^ but they 
reserved their own till the enemy, whose main body 
they perceived rapidly advancing, was within forty 
yards, when it was poured in upon the French, 
and continued with such deadly effect, that it could 
not be withstood. , The French fought bravely, but 
they were broken, and notwithstanding one or two 
efforts to make a stand, and renew the attack, they 
were so successfully pushed by the British bayonet, 
and hewn down by the Highland broad sword, that 
their discomfiture was complete. The battle was 
particularly severe on the French left, and the Eng- 
lish right. This ground is very near the St. Law- 

* The tdVftnced guards bad exchanged abots for tome hours 
before. 
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rence, and bul^ little dktaace ia front of the cita- 
del, and all the events that passed there, must have 
been distinctly seen by those on 'the walls of ^ue* 
bee. It must ha¥e been a most interesting spec*^- 
tbcle, and we can easily enter into the feelings of 
the American French, who viewed their country 
and their city, and their firesides. and homes, as in- 
volved in the issue of this battle. With what emo- 
tions then, mast they have seen their defenders, not 
only falling in the ranks^ but driven by the furious 
onset of the enemy, to the walls of the city, where 
they were slaughtered by the bayonet and broad 
sword; on the very glacis, and in the ditches, im- 
mediately under their eyes. About one thousand 
of the French were kiJIed and wounded, and more 
than half that number of the English, and it is 
thought that .the French army would have been to- 
tally destroyed, if the city had not opened its gates, 
to receive a part, and if another part had not taken 
refuge in the works over the St. Charles. 

Montcalm was on the French left, and Wolfe on 
the English right, and here they both fell in the 
critical moment tl^at decided the victory. Wolfe, 
early in the action, received a bullet in his wrist, but 
he bound it around with his handkerchief, and con- 
tinued to encourage his troops ; soon after, another 
ball penetrated his groin, but this wound, although 
much more severe, he concealed, and persevered, 
till a third bullet pierced his breast. It was not till 
that moment, that he submitted to be carried into 
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the rear of the line : he was no longer able to stand, 
and leaned his head upon ttie shoulder of a lieuten* 
ant, who sat down for that purpose — when, being 
aroused by the distant sound of ^' thej fly — they 
fly," he eagerly asked, ^* who fly?" and being told 
it was the French, he replied, then " I di^ happy." 
He asked to be sustained on his feet, that he might 
once more behold the field, but his eyes were al* 
ready swimming in death, his vision was gone, and 
he expired on the spot. This death has furnished 
a grand and pathetic subject for the painter, the 
poet, and the historian, and undoubtedly (consider- 
ed as a specimen of rnitrt mdiiary glory,) it is one 
of the most sublime that the annals of war afford. 
From my earliest childhood, I had ardently wished 
to see the plains of Abraham^ and to stand on the 
place where Wojfe expired. To-day I enjoyed that 
pensire satisfaction, and easily passed in imagina- 
tion, from the quiet and security in . which we saw 
these beautiful plains, to the tremendous collision 
of ten thousand men in arms* 

A round stone of red granite, four or five feet in 
circumference by two or three in diameter— not a 
fised rock, butaloose stone, marks the spot where 
Wolfe expired in the moment of victory. This stone 
mas placed here thirty years after the battie**-and is 
one of the four stones arranged in a meridian line by 
thesurveyor general of Canada, in 1790, for the pur- 
pose 0^ adjusting the instruments used in the public 

*^BoaclMtt0. 
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surveys of taind« This stoue has been so much rooad^ 
ed, hy having portions detached by visitors, that it 
was with the utmost difficulty I could knock 
off a small piece, fortunately, the entire stone 
is too large to be carried away, and it cannot be 
brolcen to pieces, except by gunpowder. 

A fine mounument to Lord Nelsob, graces the 
market plate in Montreal — but there is no monu- 
ment to Wolfe, even on the spot where be fell* 

When I expressed to an Etiglish officer, my sur- 
prise at this omission, he reminded^ me, (what in- 
deed might have been very obvious^upoo a little re- 
flection,) that the feelings of a French population 
were not to be forgotten^ and, that such a monument 
might be offensive to them.* 

The victorious hero has engrossed the plaudits of 
the world, but Montcalm deserved as much com- 
mendation as Wolfe. Except the massacre at Fort 
William Henry, (which, however, it is said he ex- 
erted himself, although unsuccessfully, to prevent,) 
I know of no other imputation on bis memory ; and 
in talent, military skiH, and personal courage, and 
devotion to his king and country, he was in no way 
inferior to his rival. He survived long enoaghio 
write a letter, with his own hand, to the English 

• Nearly opposite to our lodg^in^ in St. John-street, is the only 
monoment to Wolfe, which we saw in Quebec. It is a statue, I 
believe, of wood, handsomely canred, and about as large as life ; 
it if in the military costume of that day, and ia aud to be a goo^ 
likeness of Wolfe. It stands in a niche, ia the angle of a house, 
or shop, and exposed to tfa« weftther. 
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Greneraly recomraeadiDg the French pptsooers te 
fats humanity, and^ when informed thathia wound 
was mortal, he expressed great satis&ction that^he 
should not liTe to see the fall of Quebec, which 
capitulated fi?e days after. Montcalm's second in 
command^ General Senezergus, also died of his 
wounds. 

Had Montcalm succeeded in preserving Canada 
Srom conquest, and had Quebec been successfully 
defended by his valor, bis fame would have been 
extolled as much as that of Wolfe now is. 

This victory was, in its consequences, of immiense 
importance. It eventually terminated a long course 
of bloody wars ; it gave permanent({>eace and secu- 
rity to the English colonies, rescued their vast fron- 
tier from all the horrors of savage warfare, and 
even contributed lai^ely to the general paci6catioa 
of Europe. )t is one of the great epochs of Amer- 
ican history. The French dominion in America, 
utterly incompatible with the repose or safety of 
the English settfements, and, after enduring one 
hundred and fifty years, was soon to be finally ter- 
minated. Thus a providence, probably at the time 
unseen and unobserved, by any of the parties, was 
preparing the Way for American independence. 

No American can, therefore, contemplate with 
indifference, the spot where Wolfe fell, and somu 
gallant blood was spilt. 

The French had sti41 a powerful army, and some 
* naval force about the city, and in the ensuing 

26* 
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spring, Monsieur Levi approached it from Mon- 
treal, for the purpose of recovering it from the Eng* 
lUbfi General Murray, who commanded in Que* 
bee, marched out to meet him, and, oik the 38th 4ft 
April, 1760, a bloody battle occtfrredf three miles 
above the city, at Sillery } the English army, very 
much inferior in numbers, ta the French, was se*- 
▼erely defeated, with the loss of one thousand men, 
abd^'the French, it it said, suffered stitl more. The 
Epglish retreated into Quebec, to which the French 
now laid siegie, and, very possibly, would have re- 
cced it, but for the arrival of an English squadron, 
with reinforcements, wb^n they abandoned the 
sf^i^, and retired up the river. 
, How large a portion of the history of modern 
Europe is occupied by the wars of Ens[land and 
France! What rivers of each other's blood, as 
welHsofthe blood of other nsrtiohs, have not these 
rival empires shed! Heroic, enh'ghtened, refined, 
learned, enterprising, both claiming the name of 
christian; had their efforts been equally directed 
to promote the welfare of their own respective do- 
minions, of each other, and of the world, by culti- 
vating the arts of peace, knA the virtues of civil life, 
what good might they not have done! But like 
ferocious beasts of prey, they have hunted each 
other out of every niche and corner of the globe; 
every colony, every little eluster of traders, or of 
agriculturalists — every wandering bark, if belonging 
to the rival power, has been exposed to these cmelf 
assaults. « 
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In which quarter oiihe world, on what ocean or 
sea, in what country^ on what island* or on what 
coast, of remotest India or America, have they not 
opened each other's veiaa» till the earth cries out 
upon them, for blood unrighteously shed ? 



FCQITIFICATIONS OF QUEBEC. 

The strongest town in America, and one of the 
strongest in the world, demands a brief notice in 
this respect, although it will be such, as one unskil- 
led^in military afiairs, can give. 

It is quife obvious, from what has been said, that 
Quebec is possessed of great natural advantages* 
The lofty perpendicular precipices of naked rock, 
which, on the south and east, separate a great part 
of the lower town from the upper, con&titute, in 
themselves, on those sides, an insurmountable bar- 
rier ;' the river Charles, with its shallow waters, and 
low flats, of sand and mud, drained almost dry, by 
the retiring of the tide, forms an insuperable impe- 
diment to the erection of commanding works, or to 
the access of ships on the east and north, not to 
mention that all this ground is perfectly commanded, 
by the guns from th& upper town. The only vul* 
nerable point is on the west and south, from the 
plains of Abraham* Cape Diamond, the highest 
point of the town, it is true, is rather more elevated 
than any part of the plains,* but the highest ground 

*Qd17 t«n or fifteen fiiU^BoueheUe, 
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on the plains of Abraham, (the place which is called 
Feiguson's liouse,) ^^ comaiands most of the works 
on this side of the town ;^' besides, there is no bar- 
rier of rocky no river, ravine, marsh, or other nata- 
ral obstacle, to binder an approach upon this side ; 
this is the vulnerable side of Quebec, and here, 
therefore, it is fortified with the most anxious care. 

^'The distance across the peninsula, from one 
river to the other, in front of the line of fortification, 
is one thousand, eight hundred thirtj-seven yat'ds,^'* 
or very nearly, one mile — the circuit within the 
walls, is two miles and three quarters — ^immediate- 
ly without, it is probably three miles, and the aver- 
age diameter is one thousand five hundred yards^ 
or very nearly six sevenths of a mile. 

A complete wall of massy hewn stone, construct- 
ed with elegance, as well as strength, completely 
encircles the town, and is furnished with strong 
niassy arches and gates, and with deep ditches% 

It reminded me, much more than any thing that 
I have seen, either in England, or in my own coun- 
try, of the strong places of the Netherlands, partic- 
ularly of Breda, and of Bergen op Zoom. 

The walls of Quebec vary much, in different 
parts, ia height and thickness. Every where, how- 
ever, they are high enough to render escalade very 
difficult, and a breach almost hopeless. In the 
strongest parts, next to the plains of Abraham, they 

• Bovdiette. 
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appeared to me forty or fifty feet thidt, and equally 
high. Eveo the lofty precipices of naked rock, are 
sarmounted with a stooe wall, and with cannon, and 
the highest points are crowned with towers, and dis- 
tinct batteries* In general, the curtains of the wall 
are looped for musketry, and projecting basttons 
present their artillery towards the assailants, in every 
direction, and, of course, so as to rake the ditches. 
A military man at Quebec remarked to me, that, in 
storming a place, they preferred attacking the bat- 
tery or bastion, rather than, the curtain, because 
the cross fire cuts down so many in the ditches. 

When we visited the plains of Abraham, we drove 
out and in by the gate St. Louis, where the wall 
appeared to be fifty feet thick, and nearly as high ; 
this was the judgment we formed, without enquiry 
— I need not say, without measurement* A deep 
ditch succeeds, and then there is an exterior, but 
lower wall, and another ditch, both of which must 
be scaled, before the main wall fcan be approached. 
A storming party would be dreadfully eiposed, 
while mounting this exterior wall. The avenue to 
the gate is bounded, on both side^, by a high wall, 
and makes several turns, in zigzag. -At every turn, 
cannon point directly at the approaches ; and gen- 
erally, down every ditch, and in every possible di- 
rection, where the walls can be approached, great 
guns are ready to cut down the assailants. 

'^We were afterwardi informed by a British^officer, Uiat acto^ 
neasareueot gave UtisreiuU 
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I have sevenal times remafked, that the promon^ 
torj of rock, which constitutes the loAiest point of 
Ae apper town, is called Cape Diamond, atid that, 
upon this, is erected the famous citadel of Quebec. 
This is not, as one might suppose, a building, or 
casfle, covered with a roof; it is open to the heav- 
ens, and differs from the rest of the works, only in 
being more elevated, stronger, and therefore more 
commanding.* 

The highest part of the citadel, is Brock's bat- 
terjr, which is a mound, artifically raised, higher 
than every thing else, and mounted with cannon, 
pointing towards the plains of Abraham* It was 
named after General Brock, who, fell at Queens*- 
town, and was erected during the late war, about 
the time that Montreal was threatened, by Gen- 
erals Wilkinson and Hampton. This commands 
every part of the works on that iside, and is intend** 
ed, I presume, besides the general objects of de* 
fence, to operate, in the last resort, on an enemy 
who may scale all the other walls. The citadel is 
forbidden ground, and, by rule, no person, not be- 
longing to the military, or the supreme government 
is admitted into it. 

By special favor, however, we enjoyed this grati- 
fication ; the sentry, at first, refused to let us pass, 
although under patronage which commanded his res- 
pect ; but at length, with much reluctance, he yielded. 

* As I saw it in 18t9t now (in 1824,) sQch important additwiii 
hare been made to the citadel, that I know not whether this part 
of tl\e text is correct 
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This coarse of conduct is usaal in - such places, 
and may be judicious here, as preventing numerous 
and troublesome visits, bat it appears very unneces^- 
sarj in a military point of view, for, the more the 
strength of the citadel is made known, the less dis« 
posed, I am persuaded, will any enemy be to attack 
it. Commodore Bainbridge, during his recent vis* 
it here, (I anderstand,) was freely shown the citadel 
and every part of the fortifications; and I heard a 
British officer say, that, id his view, it was quite ri«* 
diculous to pursue any other course, and to pretend 
to any secrecy about the thing. Still, howeveVi I 
suppose the officers to have orders from their supe* 
riors, not to introduce persons here, for the day af- 
ter we had been in the citadel, I was with two Brit- 
ish military men, of considerable professional and 
official influence, and, while they were showing me 
some apartments, contiguous to the citadel, 1 hinted 
a wish to see it, if it could be permitted, biit was 
answered />o/tie/y, although <]Iec«<{«cI/y, that it could 
not. I did not tell them that I had already ^eenit.* 

Every other part of the fortifications may be ff€e- 
ly visited by every body, but, on the side next to 
the St. Charles river, th^ sentry refused to permit 
me to approach the embrasure ; I wished to see how 
high the wall was at that place. 

* I nadentand, that now, (18^4,) tbere if no lon^r winj leriottr 
difficulty in obtaining; admimon to Me Cape DiamoDd. 



Fron the citadel,* the view of the ri?er, of the 
town, and of the sonroanding country, it, of coarse, 
extremely grand and beautiful, but, in this instance, 
the rapid advance of eyening, rendered the distant 
objects indbtinct We were, bowerer, very forci- 
bly struck with the formidable preparations, which 
seem on all sides, to^ render an attack upon the place 
a hopeless enterprise. Within the walls are nu* 
merous magazines, fomisbed with every implement 
ai)d preparation, and moi^ or less proof against the 
various missiles of war. Piles of cannon balls are 
ev^ry where to be seen, and, I presume there4ire 
some hundreds of heavy cannon mounted on the 
walls, and in the various defences. Aboulf forty 
acres of ground, within Cape Diamond, are reserved 
for military works.f 

Beyond the walls, on the plains of Abraham, are 
the four Martcllo towers, already mentioned ; they 
are.so^dly constructed of stone, and appear to be 
forty feet high, and, at the base, have piH>bably a 
diameter not much inferior ; as they have cannon 
on their tops, they, of course, sweep the whole 
plain, and effectually command it; the particular 
object of their construction, was to prevent an ene* 
my from occupying the high ground, on the plains 

* A new citadel is now erectiDg on Cape Diamond, as stroDg as 
the modern improTements in fortification can make it (Private 
eommunication from Canada, Jan. 25. 1824.) 

t Bottcbettt. 
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of Abraham. These towers are verj strong, on 
the side moat remote from the town, and weaker on 
the side next to it, that they may be battered from 
it, should an enemy obtain possession cf them* 

On the whole, aa long at the river ia in possession 
of those -who defend ^he town, dnd as long as the 
latter is sufficiently fimvisbed with men, and other 
means necessary to render its fortifications efficient, 
theref appears little hope of taking it at all, and 
certainly not without such an expense of blood, as 
it is very painful to contemplate. 

An officer of the garrison informed us, that it 
took him one hour and a half, merely to visit all the 
sentinels on duty, upon the various stations on the 
walls; this appear^ to evince, that the walls cannot 
be much less than three miles in circuit; and the 
same military man gave it as his opinion, that it 
would require at least ten thousand nfien for a com- 
petent garrison. . 

The cold is so intense in the winter nights, par- 
ticularly on <3ap6 Dinmond, that the sentinels can- 
not stand it more than one hour,* and are relieved 
at the expiration of that time. 

It is in vain to attempt td conceal, that the Cana- 
dians, and the government, in their various defen- 

* And even, as it it said, at much shorter intervals, in casu of 
the most extreme cold, reachrng probably, almost or quite, to the 
freezings point of quicksilver. 

The present winter, ^823-4, the public prints inform us that tlie 
cold has reached 41 degrees below at Quebec. 

, 26 '. 
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ces, (and it is said that still more expensive works 
are in contemplation,*) have reference to danger 
from only one source. 

It is to be hoped that the attempt to take Quebec 
bj force, will never agaki be made, for, if it has al- 
ready cost so ranch blood, with defences compara- 
tively weak, what would it not cost now ?f 



GEOLOGICAL HBMARKfi. 

The limited opportunities which I have enjoyed, 
of examining the geology of this vicinity, have led, 
rather to isolated, than to connected observations. 
It has not been in my power to ascertain the bear- 
ing and relations of these facts, and this I regret the 
more, as it is probable that interesting results would 
be obtained^ by a more extended and connected 
survey. 

* We are recently inibrined, by the newspepen, that these new 
works are going on yery rapidly. Jaly, 1820. 

t Going into a book-store in Quebec, I observed in one of the 
Gazettes of the city, a pacagraph, copied from a recent American 
paper, to this effect, that, if it should be ever desirable to take 
Quebec, it could, at any time, be easily done, in two months, at 
the point of the bojfonet. Surely such a remark is indecent. With 
respect to a people, with whom we are now in amity ; and, to any 
one who has ever seen Quebec, it appears superlatively - ridicu- 
lous, and only exposes us to contempt ; an efR>rt to take 0ie moon 
at tkt point of the bayonet, would be almost equally rational. 
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In speaking of the mouth of (he Chaudiere river, 
I have already observed, that gray wacke form»the 
cliffs on the eastern side. It has never before fallen 
to Qiy lot, to observe this rock on so great a scal^. 
It occurs in a schistose form, at the falls of the 
Chaudiere, and constitutes a principal part of the 
barrier, over which the torrent is precipitated. 

On the road from Point Levi to the Chaudiere 
river, and for several miles before we arrive at the 
latter, vast ledges of common gray wackc^ rise above 
the surface of the ground, and form a continued 
chain of rocks, of a very peculiar physiognomy, and 
very different from those rocks, with which I have 
been most familiar. This gray wacke is of a most 
indubitable character,. and varies from coarse to fine 
grained; in the coarsest kind, the individual por- 
tions are not larger than peas, and I have observed 
a very fine grained kind, with which they pave some 
of the street^ in Quebec ; its grain is so small, as to 
be almost imperceptible. . I did not learn whence 
it is brought. 

At Point Levi, the road up the precipice, from 
the river's edge, is cut with much labour, through 
cliffs of slate,, very highly inclined — much contort- 
ed, and containing imbedded limestone, which ap«> 
pear6d to me like that of the transition class; but 
my examination was very hasty and slight. 

It is very probable that this formation extends 
under the bed of the river, and substantially ap- 
pears again in the precipices of Quebec, which I 
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foand an opportunity to examine with some atteh- 
tioD. 

The name of Cape Diamond, is derived frono 
the fact, that what the common people everj where 
call diamonds, or, in other words rock crystals are 
found in this rock and at its footJ 

I walked around these precipices, with my ham- 
mer in my hand, and observed the crystals in their 
places; they occur in veins, in argillite or slate, 
along with crystallized carbonate of lime* I passed 
through the gatet on the north east, and de« 
scended the oUique road, whiah leads to the lower 
town; this street ib, in a manner, cut out of the 
rocky strata, and I had very good opportunities to 
observe tbem ; I continued my examination around 
at the foot of the precipices beyond Cape Diamond, 
and almeat to the plains of Abraham. 

The fortifications of Quebec stand principally 
upon, and are composed chiefly of slate rock and 
of the fetid limestone; the slate is highly inclined, 
and is sometimes remarkably twisted and irregular 
in its arrangement; the colour is dark-— almost 
black, and it is often fetid when struck. This is 
explained by its association with compact fetid 
limestone, which abounds in many parts of these 
ledges, and is replete with veins of white or slightly 
coloured calcareous spar — sometimes fibrous in its 
structure and sometimes distinctly crystallized. 1 
observed the same rocks appearing in the upper 
town, in various places, and especially where they 
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were cuttiag a draiQ near the prison. Dr. Wright, 
the Inspector General of Hospitals at Quebec, was 
kind enough to show me a collection, which he is 
forming! of the rocks and minerals of the country, 
and among them were a good many specimens from 
Upper Canada. I was much gratified to see such a 
beginning in Quebec, add from the zeal and intelli* 
genceof Dr. Wright and of Dr. Bigsby"* of the 
same department — 'may we not hope that we shall 
become much more extensively informed than now, 
as to the nvineralogy and geology of the Canadas ? 

The very highly inclined position, sometimes al- 
most vertical, and the contorted structure of the 
slate of Quebec— with the abundance of perfectly 
limpid quartz crystals, occasipnally an inch iQ 
length, that are sprinkled between the layers of 
slate, giving it often an elegant appearance, seem to 
forbid our regarding it as secondary, notwithstand- 
ing its association wiih the black, compact, fetid 
limestone, and its being itself (occasionally at least) 
fetid,, on percussion. I am told, that both the 
slate and the limestone, as well as strata of wacke,~ 
(gray wacke ?) are subordinate to gneiss mountains, 
which run east south-east, and east north-east dipping 
southerly at a very elevated angle. On the whole, 
as the slate is the prevailing rock, and as the region 
on the other side of the St. Lawrence, is decidedly 
a transition formation, I am inclined to refer the 

* This sammer acting with the commicsiooen of bonDdai-ies oa 
theg^eatlak«s. 

26* 
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rock of Quebec to the same class. The crystals 
of quartz were formerly more abundant, and proba* 
bly, more beautiful, than at present. 

I found numbers however, that were not only, 
transparent and beautiful, but crystallized all around. 
As I was hammering upon a iDck, to which I had 
climbed, so far up one of the precipices, that I was 
above the chimnies of the houses, in the contiguous 
parts of the lower town, a man came running out, 
and with a French accent, and much vehement ges- 
ture and . expostulation, conjured me to desist, un- 
less I meant to bnry him and his house in ruins, by 
causing the rocks to fall. I ^aw no danger, as the 
rocks appeared tolerably firm, but of course desist- 
ed and came down. / Indeed so large a number of 
the houses in the lower town ate built against the 
foot of the precipice, or very near it, that the rocks 
look as if they might at any time fall and crush 
them ; it would seem as if tbey^ must of course do 
so, should any of them give way. We were it»form- 
ed that a great mass fell, recently, and much en* 
daggered many houses, but happily missed them ; 
one house is said to have been crushed last winter, 
but I did not hear thai any life was lost. 

I examined the rocks on the plains of Abraham, 
and particularly near where General Wolfe died, 
for there was an open quarry at that place ; they 
were slate of the same description with the preci- 
pices at Cape Diamond, and I observed no other 
on the plains, and none in the rocks of the town, 
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but slate and the swinestone; these two stones 
are dmost exclusively employed in building, and 
the walls, as already observed, are constructed prin- 
cipally of them. 



NOTES ON THE MINERALOGY OF QUEBEC, 
, Fumishfd by a Scientific Friend, 

The promontory on which stand the city of Que- 
bec, and its fortifications, to the south-east, is a near- 
ly perpendicular escarpment, varying in height 
from two handred to three hundred and seventy feet. 
Towards the N. and N. W. it slopes in abrupt de* 
clivitres for twelve or.fifteen hundred yards, and ter* 
minates in the valley of the St* JCbarles by a long and 
somewhat shivered precipice, about eighty feet high* 

The great body of this celebrated rock is brown- 
ish, or bluish black limestone, without lustre, of ve- 
ry coDchoidal fracture, of variable hardness, of the 
sp. gr. 2.5 or 2.6 and effervescing on exposure to 
acids. ' • 

It is more or less slaty : — the majority of its lam- 
inae are a foot thick, but many are quite shaly, when a 
degree of lustre is observable. «. 

The strata are placed at an high angle with a 
S. E. dip; frequently they are vertical, as on the 
fkce of some parts of Cape Diamond ; and occa- 
sionally the dip is N. W. The precipice at the 
west iend of Sault au Matelot Street in the lower 
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lowQy exhibits some siDgular but not unprecedeot- 
ed contortions in its layers. Two contiguous 
strata, (followed in a less degree by the surrounding 
ones) slowly open, and in the space of eight or ten 
yards rejoin each other leaving an oval interval somof 
yards broad, resembling the belly of a vein, — and 
filled with the black limestone of the locality, so 
traversed by veins of bitter spar that it is not possi- 
ble to trace in it any particular structure. Great 
disorder exists in oiher parts of this neighbourhood. 
Three hundred yards to the W. the strata runs S. £• 
and dip vertically ; -and on advancing still westward 
are found to hav« even a south-west inclination. ■• \ 
In the quarries of the suburbs of St* John, the 
direction and dip of the rock are obscured by an 
assemblage of what, on a. hasty visit, I am, inclined 
to consider natural cleavages of great dimensions. 
These cleavages have often the high polish and 
metallic glaze of pottery-*-an appearance also ob- 
served on many of those continuous sheets of rock, 
several hundred feet square, which form the face 
of the precipice overlooking the St. Lawrence, at 
the farther end of Cham plain street. Their colors 
are black, brown and red. These smooth faces are 
not uncommon elsewhere, and are also frequently 
covered, in patches, with the black limestone, in 
doughy coatings, in high relieved, and extended 
limbs, as if they had flowed, hiva-like^ in a semi- 
fluid state. This is quite common in gray wacke, 
and is daily seen in the action of temporary tor- 
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rents on sandj clififi- Large masses of earth fall 
into the ravine, the streamlet, for the moment, flows 
of the consistence of soft paste, overspreading the 
neighboring grounds, and on the outskirts of its in- 
fluence, consolidates, in branch*like proloDgationSi 
raised above the surface over which they ramify. 

Conglomerates and gray wacke are interleaved 
conformably with various parts of the rock of Que- 
bec ; but they are in very inconsiderable proportion 
to the whole mass. They - are most numerous oo 
the northern and northwestern ^ide of the promon^ 
tory : and at the place near Sault au Matelot Street, 
already noticed for the irregular .disposition of Its 
strata, the entire face of the precipice coosists of a 
calcareoua conglomerate, of rounded ash colored 
nodules of very various nzes, scattered sparingly 
through a dark cement — ^the common rock proba*- 
biy. It extends some hundred yards westward, 
and is lost in the body of the bill. 

From Psdace Gate, west, along the cliflT over- 
hanging St. Roche, layers from one to twelve feet 
broad, of another species of puddingstone, are inter* 
posed between the strata of black limestone. Two 
are visible near Palaoe Gate and one in Major 
D'£stimauvi]le's garden in tbe suburb of St. John. 
The matrix and its contents are in equal proportion, 
and are well mixed. The nodules are seldom so 
large as an inch square ^ and are often rounded. 
Tbe general colour is greyish brown. A disagree* 
able odour is perceptible oo percussion^ Fragments 
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of chlorite, and grains of iron pyrites are often imbecf^ 
ded in iCi 

In the face of the precipice below, and to the east 
of Major D' Estiinauville^s garden, there is a large 
oval bed of this puddingstone contained in the stra- 
tified rock;— into which it penetrates in numerous 
veins. 

In St. John's suburbs, from this garden, about 
N. E. five hundred yards (speaking loosely) a kind of 
puddingstone similar to the one first mentioned ap- 
pears. It is twelve feet broad ; the nodules are ve- 
ry small, sparing and rounded. 

On the left of the foot of the first descent into St. 
Roche's from St. John's Gate, opposite to Mr. 
Shepherd's excellent bouse, layers of light brown 
homogeneous limestone, of small breadth, alternate 
several times with the black species. Their tex- 
ture is indistinctly cry^alline. 

The gray wacke is well defined, yery compact, 
and makes its appearance in the ditch to the left of 
St. John's gate. By reason of its situation it is on- 
ly visible for 50 yards. It dips S. E. at a high an* 
gle, and is remarkable in being at one part 12 feet 
broad and at some distance from thence only six. 
Another stratum of gray wacke, I am informed, is 
to be seen onCape Diamond, in an excavation which 
is now filled witli water. 

The accidental minerals of this limestone are as 
follows. There are the white rhomboidal calcspar 
b large masses, and in veio$ of lar^e size :— -a fibrous 
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calcspar iq mass, but without the lustre of satin spar: 
the cubic, rhomboidal, pyramidal, and pearl spar 
crystals, variously modified, and lastly numerous 
clusters of opaque white capillary crystals, two thirds 
of an inch long at most, super-imposed on their ends, 
and radiating from a point in an extremely beautiful 
manner. They effervesce on exposure to acids. 
All these species occupy drusy cavities and the sur- 
face of the strata ; and are gceatly intermixed with 
themselves and with the fine rock crystals which are 
found here in great abundance. Their form is the 
six sided prism with the ordinary pyramidal «cu-* 
minations. They are often much flattened, and 
are seldom equiangular. The prism not unusually 
disappears, leaving a twelve sided crystal. They 
are not often imbedded, but usually super-im- 
posed, laterally or terininaily. The crystals are 
single or agglutinated oiasses, being in the latter 
case full of rents and of a brown earthy matter, or 
in rare instances containing a drop of pale bitumin- 
ous oil. They are either colorless, with an ex- 
tremely high lustre, or of a smoke brown hue. 

Minute seams of coal, very light, jet black, shin- 
ing, have been met with in the cliff of the Grand 
Battery. 

A few drachms of a black pitchy matter are oc 
casionally collected from the cavities of the rock — 
but it has not hitherto been exaihined. 

Some workmen, while blasting on Cape Dia- 
mond, laid open a. small druse of calcspar accom- 
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panied by two radely crystallized - masses of lluor 
spar, r have dot applied any tests ; but feel as- 
sured they are floor* 

delitrbpe is found loose in considerable quanti- 
ties on the outside of 8t 'Louis' €bte— I have not 
seen it in plac6. It polished excellently. 

I consider the Limestone of Quebec to belong 
to the transition class of rocks, from its composi- 
tion and-structurey from its inclination, and from its 
being conformable to the vast transition formations, 
Vitiih which it is surrounded, excepting in the di- 
frection of Beauport. The altenations of common 
skte — grey wacke — quartz fotk and chlorite slate, 
which constitute this intermediate order recline 
on the north upon mountains of gneiss, mica slate 
and various forms of granite, rocks which they 
again meet on the southern frontiers of Lower 
Canada* The borisoptal limestone, of Beauport 
and Montmorenci, is in all probability a projection 
or tongue of secondary rocks, extended from the 
formaftions of Montreal and the Ottawa; with 
. which they correspond in character, and, with which 
I believe them tf be connected in fact. 



DEATH OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 

. Every American on visiting Quebec, of course, 
inquires for the piece, where Montgomery and his 
ast^ociates fell. This question ( proposed many 
times, without beiug able to obtain a satisfactory an- 
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swer, but, in my mioeralogical visit to the lower 
town, where I knew that the event oecurred, I re- 
peated mj inquiries, till I ascertained the street, 
which as described by historians, passes at the f6ot 
of Cape Diamond. 

Many persons in Quebec, know little or nothing 
of the event, and many more feel no interest in the 
topic. I inquired in vain, at several houses and 
shops, within a few hundred yards of the place, till 
at last, I was so. happy as to fi^d an individual, who 
appeared to be perfectly acquainted with the whole 
transaction, and from the precision and dt^tinctness 
of his story, and the clear views he had of the 
ground, and of the event, I have no doubt that his 
information, as to the place, was correct. He was 
confident that he shewed me' the exact spot where 
the barrier stood, fr6m which the fatal shot was 
fired, and the precise place where Montgomery 
and his companions were cut down. It is 
immediately under Cape Diamond, and was,'at that 
time, as it is now, a very narrow pass, between the 
foot of the impending precipice^ and the shore; ves- 
sels then were moored to rings fixed in the rock, 
some of which rings still remain, although wharves 
have been since consti^ucted at the water's edge ; 
now there is a road just wide enough for a cart ^ it 
has been cut out of the solid rock. The American 
camp was on the plains of Abraham. Four points 
of attack were agreed on — two feints against the 
walls of the upper town, one at St. John's gate, and 

27 
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tbe other near the citadel, while two real assaalts, 
were to be directed against two other points, both 
in the lower town, but ^ijttiated on opposite sides* 

General Arnold led a party from tbe plains of 
Abraham, around bj the river Chacles, and assault- 
ed the lower town on that side. In the mean time, 
General Montgomery approached under Cape Dia- 
mond. 

The pass at the foot of Cape Diamond, was 
probably, then much narrower and more difficult 
titan at present. The attempt was made at five 
o'clock, on the morning of December 31, 17759 in 
the midst of a Canadian winter, and o£ a violent 
snow-storm, and of darkness. ' The path, narrow 
and difficult at best, was then so much obstructed 
by enormous masses of ice, piled on i^cfa other,, as 
to render the way almost impassable*^ Montgom- 
ery's party were therefore obliged to proceed in a 
Barrow file, till they reached a picket block house, 
which formed the first barrier. The general assist- 
ed with his own hands^ in cutting down and remov- 
ing the pickets, and the Canadian guard, stationed 
for its defence, having thrown away their arms, 
fled, after a harmless random fire. Tbe next bar* 
rier was much more formidable ; it was a small bat- 
tery, wbose cannon were loaded with grape shot,, 
and as General Montgomery, with Captains Chees- 
man and Macpherson, the latter of whom was his 
aid, and others of the bravest of his party, were 

* Marshall. 
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presstDg forward towards this barrier-~a dischaige 
of grape shbt killed the general, and most of those 
near his person, and terminated the assault on 
that fide of the town* It is said that this second 
barrier had also been abandoned, but that one or 
two persons returning to -ft, seized a slow match, 
and applied it to the gun, when the advancing party 
were not more than forty jards from it. This 
occurrence has been sometimes difierentljr related. 
Some American gentlemen who were at Queoec 
about sixteen years since, saw a man, who asserted 
that he was the person who touched off the cannon, 
and what is very remarkable, he was a New-£ng« 
lander. He related, that- the barrier was abandon- 
ed, and the party who had been stationed at it 
were in full flight ; but iais it occurred to him, that 
there was a loaded cannon, he turned, and dis- 
charged it at random^ and then ran. This anecdote 
I had from one of the gentlemen who conversed 
with this man. 

That there was some such occorreiiee, app^^r? 
probable, and the following circumstances, having 
a similar bearing, were related to me by the person 
who shewed me this fatal ground. The spot may 
be known mt the priesent nloment, by its being 
somewhat farther up the river, than the naval depot, 
where great numbers of heavy cannon are now 
lying. The battery stood on the first gentle decliv- 
ity, beyond this pile of cannon, and the deaths hap- 
pened on the level ground, about forty yards still 
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farther on. My informaDt stated, that the people 
in the block house, as he called it, loaded their 
caonon over night, and retired to rest It so hap* 
poned, (and it was perfectly accidental,) that a 
captain of a vessel in the port, lodged in the block 
house that night* He was an intemperate man, half 
delirious even when most sober, and never minded 
any one, or was much listened to by others. Elarly 
on the fatal morning, before light, he exclaimed, 
all of a sudden — ^' they are coming, I s r they 
are coming!" no one regarded him, but he got the 
iron rods, which they used to touch off the cannon, 
heated them, and fired the pieces. 

Immediately, rockets were seen to fly into the 
air, which were signs Is to the party of Arnold, that 
all, was lost* When- light returned. General Mont- 
gomery, his aids, and many others, in the whole 
twenty-seven, (as h^ stated,) were found either 
dead, or grievously wounded. 

Thus, I have had the melancholy satisfaction of 
seeing both where "Wrtte ~and Montgomery fell. 
Had the lattei succeeded, his enterprise would have 
been regarded as more gallant than even that of 
Wolfe. 

Probably the situation of the defences was very 
different then from what it is now ; at present, 
such an attempt would be perfectly desperate, and 
could deserve no name but rashness. 

The memory of the transaction appears, in a 
great measure, to have passed by, at Quebec, and 
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I can even conceiye that, in twenty years more, it 
HEiay be difficult to have the place accurately desig- 
nated. It would be easy now, with permission of 
the government, to have ao inscription, cut upon 
the neighboring precipice of rock, which is not six 
feet from the place, and, I presume, were the re- 
quest properly preferred, ^no objection would be 
made. 

^^ All enmity to Montgomery expired with his 
life, and the respect to his private character pre- 
vailed over all other considerations ; his dead body 
received ev€ry possible mark of distinction from 
the victors, and was interred in Quebec, with all 
the military honors due to a brave soldier."— — 
'' The most powerful speakers in the British Par- 
liament, displayed their eloqtience in praising his 
virtues, and lamenting his fate. A great orator, 
and veteran fellow-soldier of his, in the late war, 
shed abundance of tears, whilst he expatiated on 
their past friendship and participation of service in 
that season of enterprise and gloryv Even the min- 
ister extolled his virtues."* 

Durine our visit to the citadel, the place of his 
interment was pointed out to us. His bones (as is 
well known,) were recently transferred to New- 
York, more than forty years after their original 
interment, and now lie buried, contiguous to the 
monument, erected by Congress, in front of St. 
Paul's Chtirch. 

* ADZkual Register, for 1776. 
27* 
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GENERAL ARNOLD'S PARTY. 

Id the existing accounts of the attack made hy 
Creneral Arnold's division, it is not easy for a per- 
son who is unacquainted with Quebec, to under- 
stand, precisely, where the scehe of operations 
lies, nor how there was to be a co-operation with 
General Montgomery. Perhaps the following re- 
marics may have a tendency to render this scene 
intelligible, and especially to those who may seek 
for information on the spot. 

General Arnold's party entered through the su- 
burb of St. Roch, which lies on the river St. Charles, 
north-west of Quebec, without the walls, and is an 
appendage of the lower town. Having been obli- 
ged to abandon the only cannon which they had, 
they passed, through the street St. Roch, which 
leads in a south-west direction, towards the wall, 
and then turning to the left, by the Intendant's 
Palace, proceeded on, towards the St. Lawrence, 
parallel to the city wall, and at a small distance 
from it. Here it was that, during a march of near^ 
ly half a mile, the party, with very little injury, 
sustained the fire op their right flank, from the 
walls. Without regarding this heavy fire, they 
pressed on towards the enemy's first barrier, which 
was in the street called Sault des Matelots.* This 
street commences in the lower' town, on the St. 

* See Colonel Boucfaette^a plan of Qaebec, in his topographical 
map of Lower Canada. 
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Lawrence, a few bandred yards from the passage 
up Mountain street ; passing down that street, and 
turning to the left or north, we come to that of the 
Matelots.* This street runs in a straight 3h«ction 
for some way, and then turns suddenly, by«a very 
narrow path, only twelve feet wide, and cut out of 
the rock, around that angle of the precipice, and 
of the grand battery, which looks down the bay of 
Quebec;, it then proceeds west without turning. 
At the time of the attack, this passage, around the 
foot of the precipice, was exceedingly narrow, and 
much obstructed by cak«9 of ice. Coming from 
the suburb of St* Roch^ the first barrier oceurred, 
before arriving at the angle of the street, and of the 
precipice ; the second after passing it. Arnold be- 
ing severely wounded, in the approach to the first 
barrier, it was stormed and carried, by Captain 
Morgan of the Virginia riflemen, although it was 
defended by two twelve pounders, loaded with 
grape shot; one of these pieces was dischaigedj 
but killed only a single roan, and before the second 
was fired, the barrier was passed by scaling ladders, 
and its defenders fled. It was still dark —a violent 
snow storm prevailed, and Morgan and the other 
officers, being ignorant of the streets and their de- 
fences, did not attempt the other barrier till the 
day dawned. They then turned the angle of the 

* Or sailors— I know not whether the name was derived from 
the circumstance, that a sailor once fell over the precipioe into 
this place, ^ without loss of life^ or even serious injury.'* 

PrinfaU CiMiiiminicaiton— 'ISSf. 
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street, which brought them in front of the St. Law- 
rence, and of the next barrrer, which last was en- 
tirely invisible till they had made this turn, when 
they were instantly exposed to a -tremendous fire 
of musketry from the barrier, and from the houses 
on both sides of the street ; a few of the bravest 
mounted the barrier with ladders, but saw on the 
other side, double rows of soldiers, with their guns 
fixed on the ground, and pres.enting nothing but 
points of bayonets to re<^eive them, should they leap 
to the ground. Their retreat was in the meantime 
cut off, by a party of two^ hundred nien, who, with 
several field pieced, issued from the palaee gate, in 
their rear, and thus they were completely surround- 
ed — the unconquered barrier was in front* — the city 
wall and precipice on one side, and the St. Law«- 
rence and St. Charles on the.other. 

It was a most daring attack. 

I passed several titnes through the street of the 
Matelots, and wonder that any of the party should 
have escaped death. 

We can now understand how the party of Mont- 
gomery and that of Arnold would^ if successful, have 
co-operated. At the time of th^ir repulse, they 
were making directly towards one another, and, 
but for that event, would have met in Mountain 
street, and probably have attempted the Prescot 
gate in concert ; or possibly, being in possession of 
fhe.lower town, they might have assailed the palace 
gate which Arnold had passed, after leaving the 
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suburb of St. Roch. At present, either of these 
attempts would appear preposterous, and it- would 
seem that they could scarcely have proved success* 
ful thep, unless the enemy had been taken by sur- 
prise. Judge Marshall's interesting account* of 
this assault will be perfectly intelligible, if it 
be remembered that the sceneji of both tra- 
gedies are in the lower town, and the catastro* 
phies of both in front of the precipice, bordering 
on the St Lawrence. Mon%omery fell on the ex- 
treme left, as represented in the vignette — ^the re- 
pulse of AmoM'a division was on the extreme ri^il^ 
and none of either party entered the upper town, 
till Arnold's troops, having fought for three hours, 
finally surrendered, after, they were surrounded, 
and all 1u>pe of escape was at an end. Rare- 
ly bas more personal bravery been displayed, than 
in this transaction. 



CASTLE OF ST. LOUIS AND THE LATE BUKE OF 

RICHMOND. 

The situation, and dimensions of this building, 
have been already mentioned, (page 212.) On its 
site, and on the contiguous ground, the French 
had a jfbrtress, called St. Louis; it covered four 
acres, and formed nearly a parallelogram. The 

* Life of WaBhington,.Tol. ii. p. 339. 
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present castle is a part of ttie coitaiDi connecting 
two of the bastions of the fort, or, at least, it is in 
the same place, for, I am not certain Uiat it4ias not 
been reboilt, since the destmction of the ancient 
fortress. 

This castle bad been snffered to go to decay, but, 
in 1808, seven ttiousand pounds were voted for its 
repair and embellishment, and an additional sum at 
a subsequent period. Sir James Craig firit occu- 
pied it, after this> resuscitation* 

The entire establishment forms a square, of which 
the present castle is the front, and, the other parts 
are occupied by public offices, ball rooms, Uc. and 
there are stables, a guard-house, and a riding room, 
besides extensive gardens*^ 

Without introduction, we^ent toibe castle of St 
Louis, and, as strangers, preferred our request to 
^He the interior. The sentinel, and the servants, 
gave us a ready admission* We were civilly con- 
ducted through its various apartments. They are 
numerous, but generally plain ; some are large and 
handsome, but they are inferior, in elegance, to the 
rooms in many private houses. The furniture, with 
some exceptions, is far from being splendid. Some 
articles are rich, but many are hardly worthy of the 
distinguished place which they occupy. 

Among the curiosities of the place, is a famous 
round table, or rather half of a round table, with a 
circular place cut in the middle. This, it seems, is 

* Boachette. 
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occupied by the host, when he driDks wine with 
his friends, who are arranged around him. That 
there may be no impediment to conviviality, not 
even the usual trouble of circulating the bottle, 
there is an ingenious machine of brass, shaped a 
little like a sextant, which can, at pleasnre, be at- 
tached to the table, or removed ; the centre eni- 
braces a pivot, on which it moves^ and the peril>hery 
of the circle, sustains the bottle ; the machine re- 
volves in the plane of a horizontal' Circle, in other 
words, on the circular table ; this is effected merely 
by touching a spring ; the eeatrivance is certainly 
as important as it is original. 

I am not certain, however, to whom the honor of 
the invention^ belongs, for we were assured in the 
castle, that the furniture descends, not as public, 
but as private property, and is paid for by each 
successive governor. This, (if correctly stated,) 
does not correspond with the usual munificence and 
dignity of flie British government* 

The duke of Richmond, the late Governor-Gene- 
ral of the Canadas, is stated not to have been rich ; 
indeed, in Canada, the remark is made' on all hands, 
that he Was poor. Still, we were repeatedly assur- 
ed, that the duke's plate, which was lately sent 
back to England, was insured at forty thousand 
pounds, a fortune in itself, for a private man. 

We were introduced into the duke's private study 

and library; the latter was not extensive, although 

he books were good ; we saw also his bed room 
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and bed, and, in short, all the apartments of the 

&miljr. 

We asked for some personri relie of the doke, 
and thej presented to us a tbermometrical register, 
kept by him, during the first seyen months of the 
present year, and the first half of August, ending 
with the time, (I prsstfme,) when he set forward on 
the jdlimey, during which he died. The register 
is said to be in his own hand writing. As it is not 
often that we obtain a document respecting Cana- 
dian temperature, and, as tfais-is interesting, on ac- 
cbtint of its origin, I will present an abstract of it, 
in the form of results^ ^^ ' 



Average tempera- 



A. D. 
1819. 

Jan. M"^ 
Feb. 25 
March 25 
April 43 
May 56 
June 66 
July 75 
Aug. . , 
(first 15 • 
days) 78 



ti 



ct 



ture at Coldest day 

noon. <^ noo&. 

ab. OlJao. 14 6'' bel. 
Feb. ?4 13 ab. 
March 6.2 
April 8 32 
May ^5 36 
June I S3 
July 28 65 






Hottest day 
at noan. 

Jan. 23 41'' ab.O 
Feb. 9 42 " 
March 21 37 ** 
April 29 64 '" 
May 4 72 
June 6 /90 
July ?3 84 



The average of 
the three 



(4 



U 



Aug. 7 

Aug. 8 72 " Add 10 86 
winter^ .) r^S^aboveO 

spring, > months, is < 55 -'' 
summer, ) • ( 7<> » 

In January, the thermometer, at noon, on the 5th, 
8th , and 29tb, was 4^ below 0. 

I have thrown away fractions of a degree. 

The thermometers, with which the observations 
were made, still hung in the room. 
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Jt is well known Ubiai the duke died of hydropho- 
bia ; and, it seems impossible to obtain in Canaday 
naj, even in Quebec, and in the palace itself, a cor- 
rect account of the circumstances that attended the 
calamity. As the subject, being of very recent oc- 
currence, has been much spoken of in our presence, 
and in all circles, I trust it will not be indelicate 
with respect to the friends of the deceased, or to 
the people recently under his government, if I pro- 
ceed to I'epeat some of the statements which we 
have heard. 

The person who shewed us the castle, and who, 
as we were informed, belonged to the duke's house- 
hold, gave us the following account. It seems that 
the duke had alittle dog, to which be was immode- 
rately attached ; the dog's name was Blucher, and 
Blucher, we were told, was carressed with such 
fondness, that he slept with his master, and was 
affectionately addressed, by the appellation of '^my 
dear Blucher," 

This idolized animal was bitten in the neck by 
another dog, afterwards ascertained to be mad— - 
the rencounter- took place in the court-yard of the 
palace, and the duke, in whose presence it occur- 
red, full of compassion for his poor dog, caught him 
up in his arms, and applied his own lips to the part 
bitten ; others, as well as this man, have informed 
us, that it was thus the duke imbibed the poison, 
some say through a cut in hrs lip, made by his ra- 
zor, or through an accidental crack. The duke 

2S 
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costiDtted to sleep with the dog, which had not then, 
however J exhibited signs of madness. 
* There are other persons, and^ among themi some 
highlj respectable men, attached to the army, who 
denj the above, and say that the duke was bitten 
^j a rabid fox, on board the steam-boat ; the fox 
and dogi it is said, were quarrelling, and the doke 
interfered, to part them. Others assert, that the 
duke pot his hand into the cage, where the fox was 
conined ; and all who impute the event to the fox, 
declare that the hurt, which was on a finger, was 
so extremely slight, as not to be noticed at the time, 
•or thought of afterwards, till the hydrophobia came 



A% the mansion house in Montreal, where the 
duke ahraya lodged, when in that city, we were 
assured by a respectable person in the house, that 
the duke certainly got his poison from his own dog; 
that the story was told him by the servants of the 
duke, when they returned with the dead body ; and, 
what is more, that he saw the letter which the duke 
wrote to his own daughter, the lady Mary, after his 
symptoms had manifested themselve9, and when he 
was in immediate expectation of death. In this 
letter, the doke reminded his daughter of the inci* 
dent which was related to us at the palace. Which 
ever story is true, it would appear that the duke 
came by his death in consequence of his attach- 
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ment to his dog, and, surelj never was a valuable 
life more unhappily sacrificed.* 

The duke was up the country, near the Ottawa 
river, when the fatal symptoms appeared, but he 
^persevered in his expedition — travelled thirty miles 
on foot, the day before he died— concealed his com- 
plaint, and opposed it as long as possible-^wrote 
his final farewell to the lady Mary, and the other 
children, in a long letter, which contained particu- 
lar directions as to the disposition of the family*— 
and met death, we must say, at least, like a soldier, 
for a soldier he had been the greater part of his 
life. 

His complaint manifested itself, in the first in^ 
stance, by an uneasiness at being upon the water, 
in the tour which he was taking into tlie interior, 
and they were obliged to land him. A glass of wine^ 
presented to him, produced his spasms, although it is 
said,' that, by covering his eyes with one band, and 
holding the glass with the other, he succeeded in 
swallowing the wine; but afterwards, he could 
bear no liquids, and even the lather used in shaving, 
distressed him. 

In the intervals of his spasms, he was wonderful- 
ly cool and collected — gave every necessary order 

* I haye never had it in my power to see the official accounts 
of the duke* 8 death, as puhlithed in England. I am told thef dif- 
fer in some measure, from the preeediug statements, hot I cannot 
tell in what particulars. All I can say, is, that I give the reports 
as I heard them. 
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to his servants, and to the officers of his suile*-*-op- 
posed the sending for a physieian, from Montreal, 
because, he said, the distance from it to Richmond, 
where he died, being eighty miles, he should be a 
dead man, before the physician could arrive, and 
seemed to contemplate the dreadful fate before him, 
with the heroism^ at least, of a martyr* 

In his turns of delirium, instead of barking and 
raving, as such patients are said usually to do, he 
employed himself in arranging his imaginary troops, 
forming a line of battle, (for he had been present at 
many battles, and, last of all, at Waterloo,* itself,) 
and gave particular commands to a captain in the 
navy, who was not present, but whom he called by 
name, <o^re— and the command was often, and ve- 
hemently repeated. In a soliloquy, overheard but 
a few minutes before his death, he said, '' Charles 
Lenox, duke of Richmond I-^— die like a man! — 
Shall it be said, that Richmond was afraid to meet 
death — no, never !" 

I know not what were his grace^s views on top- 
ics, more important at such a crisis, than what our 
fellow men will think of us ; but, there was a degree 
of grandeur, of the heroic kind, in finding a mib'tary 
nobleman, cool and forecasting, in contemplation of 
one of the most awful of all deaths, and, even in his 

* I was informed by a British officer, that the dake was not ac- 
tually in the bloody field, but somewhere in the immediate yicin* 
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moments of delirium, like king Lear, raying in a 
style of sublimity* * 

We were informed, that, even in death, be did 
not foi^et Blucher, but ordered that he should be 
caged, and the event awaited. The dog was carried 
away with the family, when they sailed for Eng- 
land, although he had previously begun to snap and 
fly at people* 

The duke appears to be remembered with arf- 
fection ; he was regarded as a very warm friend 
to Canada, and all here, believe that he had its in- 
terests much at heart, and was actively engaged in 
promoting them. 

His family, consisting principally of daughters, 
young and unmarried, with very slender resources, 
and in a foreign land, received the appaling news at 
the castle of St. Louis, and soon the sad tidings 
were followed by the breathless body. 

One daughter is married to Sir Peregrine Mait- 
land, Governor of Upper Canada, and the lady Ma- 
ry, the eldest of the remaining daughters, is spoken 
of (although without any intended disparagement to 
the other children,) in the highest terms* We saw 
fire screens, prettily inscribed with verses, and orna- 
mented by her hand ; and the person who attended 
us, gave each of us a walking stick, cut by the 

* Lwas informed by a British officer, that the doke was not ac* 
tually in the bloody field, bat somewhere in the immediate yicini- 
ity. 

28* 
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duke's own hand, in his last excursion. There wa^ 
a ]arge»bundle of them done up by strings, and it 
seems it was the duke's custom, when he saw a 
stick tbat pleased him, to stop and cut it. 

Sir Peregrine Maitland, and his ladj and family, 
lodged in the same house with us, at Montreal, and 
appeared plain, unassuming people. While there, 
they received the calls of the principal military and 
civil officers, and of the most distinguished private 
individuals ; among the rest, came tlie veteran sol- 
dier of Wolfe, dressed in his scarlet uniform, and in 
the fashion of other days. 

Before leaving the palace, we wrote, by request, 
our names and residence ; a requisition frequently 
made in similar places in Europe. 

From the gallery, in front of the castle of St. 
Louis, we had a most magnificent view of the river, 
and of the surrounding country, while the lower town 
lay directly at our feet, but was rather a blemish, 
than a beauty, in the prospect. 

The castle is, at its foundation, more than two 
hundred feet higher than the river, and in summer, 
must be a most charming cool spot, but in winter, a 
very bleak one. 

The duchess of Richmond is in England, and has 
never been in America. 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON QUEBEC 

A stranger's residence of a few days, in a foreign 
city, is hardly sufficient to give him any thing more 
than general views* Such views, accurately sketch- 
ed, are, however useful, although forming but an 
outline. 

Quebec, at least for an American city, is certain* 
ly a very peculiar place* 

A military town — containing about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants-— most compactly and permanently 
built— stone its sole material — environed, aa to its 
most important parts, by walls knd gates — and de- 
fended by numerous heavy cannon — garrisoned by 
troops, having the arms, the costume, the music, 
the discipline of Europe — ^foreign in language, fea- 
tures, and origin," from most of those whom they 
are sent to defend — founded upon a rock, and, 
in its highest parts, overlooking a great extent 
of country — ^between three and four hundred miles 
from the ocean— in the midst of a great continent — 
and yet displaying fleets of foreign merchantmen, 
in its fine capacious bay — and shewing all the bustle 
of a crowded sea-port — its streets narrow — ^populous 
and winding up and down almost mountainous de- 
clivities—situated in the latitude of the finest parts 
of Europe— exhibiting in its environs, the beauty of 
an European capital — and yet, in winter, smailing 
with the cold of Siberia — governed by a people, of 
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different langyage and habits, from the mass ef th^ 
population — opposed in religion, and yet leaving 
that population without taxes, and in the full enjoj- 
nient of every privilege, civil and religious ; such 
are some of the most prominent features, which 
strike a stranger in the city of Quebec. 

As to its public buildings, besides the Gastle of 
St* Louis, which has been mentioned, there is the 
Hotel Dieu, the Convent of the Ursulines, the Mo- 
nastery of the Jesuits, now. used for barracks, the 
Cathedrals, Catholic and Protestant, the Scotch 
Church, the lower town Church, the Court House, 
the Seminary, the new Jail, and the artillery bar- 
racks : there are also a Place D'Armes, a Parade, 
and an Esplanade.'^ 

The Court House is a modem stone building, 
one hundred and thirty-six feet by forty-four, with 
a handsome and regular front. 

The Protestant Cathedral is seen in the vignette, 
being farther to the left than any building that has a 
steeple. This is the handsomest modern building 
in the city ; it is of stone, and is one hundred and 
thirty-six feetlong by seventy -five broad ;f it stands 
on ground nearly as high as any in the place, and h 
seen at a great distance. 

* Bouebetto. 

t AHfbediiiimisions of the public baildings are taken on the 
antbority of Colonel Boocfactte. 
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The Catholic Cathedral, seen on the right of the 
vignette, is built of stone ; it is two hundred and 
sixteen feet long, and one hundred and eight broad. 
It was the first public building that we entered in 
Quebec. We found, as usual in such places, priests 
in attendance, and people at their devotions. The 
building is full of pictures and images, and has a 
^ venerable and ancient appearance. It can contain 
four thousand people. 

The Seminary was founded in 1663, for ecclesi- 
astical instruction only, but is not now confined to 
that profession, although, according to Colonel Bou- 
chette, its members must be Catholics. 

The building is of stone, forming three sides of a 
square, two hundred and nineteen feet long, and 
one hundred and twenty broad. 

The Hotel Dieu was founded in 1637, for the 
sick poor of both sexes. It includes the convent, 
hospital, church, court-yard, cemetery, and gardens. 
The principal building is three hundred and eigh* 
ty-three feet long by fifty broad. This establish- 
ment, conducted by nuns, is highly commended for 
the humanity, comfort, cleanUness, and good ar- 
rangement which prevail in it. 

The Ursuline Convent is a square, whose side is 
one hundred and twelve feet ; was founded in 1639; 
is devoted to female education, and is conducted by 
nuns. 

The Monastery, or College of the Jesuits, now 
used for barracks, is three stories high, and forms a~ 
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ptnllelogram of two hondred and tvrentjr-four feet 
by two handred. It was a fine establishment in the 
time of the Jesaits, and judgii^ from some of the 
apartments which I saw, it contains very comforta- 
ble accommodations for officers and troops. 

I was particularly struck with the new Jail, which 
is a handsome stractare of stone, standing on very 
elevated ground ; it is one hundred and sixty feet 
long by sixty-eight broad, and three stories high ; 
the cost was over fifteen thousand pounds« 

The Bishop's Palace is one hundred and forty- 
seven feet by one hundred and eighteen, and stands 
in a very commanding situation, near the grand bat- 
tery. It is now occupied by the Provincial Parlia- 
ment, and for various public offices, and an annuity 
is paid to the Catholic Bishop. It is said to be in 
a ruinous condition. 

The artillery barracks were built by the French 
in 1750. They extend five hundred and twenty- 
seven feet by forty, and contain accommodations 
for the artillery troops of the garrison, work-shops 
store-bouses, &c. and every variety of small arms 
for twenty thousand men, which are always kept fit 
for immediate use, and are fancifully arrangedi 

Quebec is well paved with large stones, firmly fix- 
ed. Most of its streets are narrow ; the principal 
ones are thirty-two feet wide,* but most of them on- 
ly from twenty-four to twenty-seven. The houses 
are of very unequal height, and generally have high 
sloping roofi, to enable them to sustain the ice and 
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snow* The corering of the roofs with tin, or even 
with sheet iron, is by no means general ; most of 
them are stilL covered with shingles. 

Many of the modern houses, especially on the 
highest ground, are very handsome, and in the mod- 
ern style, and some new ones are in progress. 

The market place is, in its lai^est dimensions, 
two hundred and fifty feet by one hundred and six- 
ty-five. I saw it on Saturday morning, which is the 
best time, and I never wish to see a market better 
supplied with meats, fowl, fish, and vegetables, and 
every thing was in very good order. 

The prices we are told are not high. 

There are a great many doge in Quebec, and 
they are not kept merely for parade : they are made 
to work, and it is not uncommon in Quebec, to see 
dogs harnessed to little carts, and drawing meat, 
merchandise, and even wood, up and down the hilts ; 
they pull with all their little might, and seem pleas- 
ed with their employment. 



Quebec was founded on the 3d of July, 1608, by 
Samuel de Champlain, Geographer to the French 
King. His commencement was on Cape Diamond, 
on the site of an Indian village called Stadacon(§. 

In 1629 it was taken by the English, but esteem^ 
ed of so little value, that it was restored in 1633. 
It was in the hands of private adventurers or tra- 
ding companies till 1663, when it was made a royal 
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gorernntenti Md became a regular and important 
colony. 

In 1690, Sir William Phipps, with a great arma- 
ment from Boston, attacked and cannonaded Que- 
bec, and landed an army, but was repulsed, with 
great loss and disgrace. 

In 1712 the attempt was again made, by an Eng- 
lish fleet under Sir Hovenden Walker, who was cast 
away in the St. Lawrence, and lost seren of his 
lai^est ships and three thousa|)d men, while General 
Nicholson, who was coming with an army by- .the 
way of Montreal, was obliged to retreat. 

In 1720 Charlevoix visited Canada, and it is in- 
teresthig to compart his account of the appearance 
of Quebec, and of its environs, with its present situ- 
ation. It will Ix^ found that even then, not only the 
outlines of the place were formed, but that they 
were filled up to some extent. It at that time con- 
tained about seven thousand souls. 

He remarks, that it stands on the most navigable 
river in the univerise, and that there is. no other city 
in the known world, a hundred and twenty leagues 
from the sea^ whose harbour is capable of containing 
one hundred ships of the line. He observes that, as 
Paris was, for a long time, inferior to what Quebec 
then was, he anticipates the time when the latter will 
be equal to the former; when " as far as the eye can 
reach, (on the St. Lawrence,) nothing will be seen 
but towns, villas, and pleasure houses" — "when the 
shores shall discover fine meadows, fruitful hills 
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and fertile fields'' — " when the whole road shall be 
faced with magnificent quays, and the port surround- 
ed with superb edifices, and when we shall see three 
or four hundred ships lying in it loaden with riches.^' 
All that Charlevoix anticipated a century ago, is 
not yet accomplished, but no contemptible part of 
it is already realized. He speaks of the beauty of 
the prospect from Cape Diamond, and of the purity 
of its air, and says, '^ you sometimes find a sort of 
diamonds on it finer than those of Alencon'' — ^^ I 
have seen some of them, (says he,) full as well cut, 
as if they had come from the hand of the most ex- 
pert workman,'' and adds, that they have become 
very scarce. It is scarcely necessary to say, that 
he alludes to the crystals of quartz. He speaks of 
the church as being roofed with slate, and he says 
that it is the only building in all Canada which has 
this advantage, all the others being covered with 
shingles. He mentions the Governor's residence in 
the fort, and describes the front of it as having a 
gallery exactly as the Castle of St. Louis standing 
in the same place, has now. He mentions the Jes- 
uits' buildings, the Hotel Dieu, the Intendant's Pal- 
ace, the Seminary or College, the Bishop's Palace, 
and various other buildings and institutions, which 
evince great intelligence and vigor, in the early 
French population. 

He says the tides rise twenty-five feet at the time 
of the equinox. This corresponds very nearly with 
the present estimate, which is from twenty-three to 

29 
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twenty-foar feet, and seventeen or eighteen for com* 
mon tides : tbe greatest de|rtb of water is tweotf- 
eight fathoms, and he states it generally at twenty- 
five* Tbe great rise of tides at Quebec, causes 
at present a necesstty for very high quays : when 
we landed from the steamboat, we ascended on a 
plank not less ttjan fifty feet long, and laid from the 
boat to tbe wharf so as to form a rather steep in« 
clined plane. 

Charlevoix commends the society in Quebec; 
be says you will find in it '' the best company, and 
nothing is wanting that can possibly contribute to 
form an agreeable society" — that there are ^^ rich 
merchantSy or such as live as if they were so" and 
" assemblies full as brilliant as any where." He 
states, that '' they play at cards, or go abroad on 
parties of pleasure, in the summer time, in calashes 
or canoes ; in winter, in sledges upon the snow, or 
on skaits upon the ice'' — that " the Creoles of Cana- 
da draw in with their native breath an air of free- 
dom, which makes them very agreeable in the com- 
merce of life, and no where in the world is the 
fVench langwige spoken in greater purity ^ there being 
not the smallest foreign accent in the pronuncia- 
tion. 

He says, that although there are no rich men, 
every body puts on as good a face as possible ; and 
that they make good cheer, provided they are able 
to be at the expense of fine clothes ; if not, in order 
to be able to appear well dressed,, they retrench in 
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the article of the table : that they have fine stature 
and complexions, a gay and sprightly behaviour, with 
great sweetness and politeness of manners, and that 
the least rusticity, either in language or behaviour, is 
utterly unknown, even in the remotest and most 
distant parts. It is surprising to see how little 
change there has been in these respects after the 
lapse of a century, and after sixty years of subjec- 
tion to a foreign power. 

Charlevoix's comparisons between the Canadi- 
ans and the New Englanders are amusing : he re? 
marks, that in New-England, and the other British 
Provinces '' there prevails an opulence which they 
are utterly at a loss to use ; and in New France, a 
poverty hid by an air of being in easy circumstan- 
ces, which seems not at all studied." *^ The Eng- 
lish planter amasses wealth, and never makes any 
superfluous expense ; the French inhabitant again 
enjoys what he has acquired, and often makes a 
parade of what he is not possessed of." 

I will finish these citations by one which is in- 
deed most remarkable^ and accounts for the dread- 
ful scenes of massacre andinvasiotij which the Eng- 
lish colonies so often and so long experienced from 
the French. 

^* The English Americans, (says Charlevoix,) are 
averse to war, because they have a great deal to 
lose ; they take no care to manage the Indians, from 
a b< lief that they stand in no need of them The 
French youth, for very different reasons, abominate 
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the thoughts of peacB, and \W% well with (he oa- 
tiveSi whose esteem they easily gain ia time of war« 
and their frieDdshtp at all times." 

With respect to the institutions* of Quebec, most 
of which were founded by the French, the valua- 
ble statistical account of Canada, by Colonel Bou- 
chette, will supply every detail, as to the nunneries, 
the hospitals, the coHegCy the churches, catholic and 
protestant, the clergy, and every other important 
particular, which a stranger would desire to learn. 
This work, with its grand topographical map, is 
however, I believe, little known in the United States, 
and is rather too expensive for general circulation.f 

Besides the peculiar, or at least remarkable fea- 
turesy which have been sketched, Quebec is cer- 
tainly a very respectable city, and one of those pla- 
ces on the American continent, most worthy of the 
curiosity of an intelligent stranger. Indeed to have 

* After bemg^ so full in my notices of scenery and historical 
erents, in the vicinity of Qaebec, more might have been reasona- 
bly expected respecting its institutions ; the omission was acci- 
dental ; for fear 1 bat our fine weather would fa il us, we postponed 
these topics till the last, and then left Quebec, several days sooner 
than we had expected or wished, which deprived us of the op- 
portunity of making other observations. 

t Colonel Bouchette is highly loya], and his zeal (commenda- 
bU, without doubt in the main) perhaps imparts a degree of as- 
perity, to some of his notices of the events of the late warfare, 
on the Canadian frontiers, and of the policy of the American 
government. These things however do not seriously impair the 
value of his great and laborious work, for which he deserves high 
commendation. 
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seen Quebec and Montreal, and the intervening and 
surrounding country, is, in some degree, a substi- 
tute for a visit to Europe. The latitude of Quebec 
b 46<» 48' 39" N. 



THt: RIVER ST. LAWRENCE. 

Montreal^ Oct. 12. — The mighty outlet of 
the most magnificent collection of inland waJLers ia 
the world, the North American lakes-^individually, 
Kke seas — collectively, covering the area of an em- 
pire ; already enlivened by the sails of commerce, 
and recently awed by the thunder of contending 
navies; bordered by thriving villages and settle^ 
meats, and hereafter to be surrounded by populous 
towns and cities, and countries ; associated as this 
river is with such realities, and with such anticipa- 
tions, it is impossible to approach the St. Lawrence, 
with ordinary feelings, or to view it as merely a 
river of primary magnitude. 

Already, the two great cities of Canada are erec- 
ted on its borders; Europe sends her fleets to Que<r 
bee, and even to Montreal ; nearly two hundred 
miles of intervening water, are now daily passed be- 
tween the cities by steam boats, some of which are 
as large in tonnage as Indiamen, or sloops of war* 
It is now no very difficult task, to be wafted on the 
St. Lawrence from Lake Ontario to the Ocean, a 
distance of nearly seven hundred miles, or from 

Niagara, which difiers little from one thousand, and 

99* 
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the entire range from Lake Soperior, is two tbou- 
sand. 

In that part of the St. Lawrence, which, within a 
week, we have now twice passed, there are fewer 
observations to be made than on many routes much 
less extensive, and on many rivers of much inferior 
magnitude. This arises from the great sameness 
which prevails along the banks. They appear to be 
very generally alluvial; extensively, they are so low 
that they seem, in many places, hardly to form an 
adequate barrier against the occasional swelling 
and overflow of the great river, which they limit ; 
indeed, it is difficult always to convince one's self, 
that they are not, here and there actually lower 
than the river; of rocks, till we come -within a few 
miles of Quebec, there are hardly any to be seen, 
and yet it is obvious, that there are rocks in the 
vicinity, because the houses are often constructed 
of stone; for many miles from Montreal, on the 
way to Quebec, the banks are little less than damp 
meadows, resembling Holland extremely; some- 
times the shores recede in natural terraces, and 
retiring platforms, placed, one above another, till 
the last visible one forms a high ridge; at other 
times, precipitous banks, cut down as it were by 
art, exhibit strata of gravel, and clay and sand — form- 
ing distinct, and often variously colored horizontal 
layers; the forests are usually removed from the 
immediate margin of the river, and the verdure is, 
in most places, rich and lively. 
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The average width of the river between Montre- 
al and Quebec, appears to be about two miles ; but 
it is extremely irregular ; sometimes it does not ex- 
ceed half a mile, or three fourths of a mile, but this 
is true only near Quebec, and at a few other pla- 
ces ; at other timed, it becomes two, three, or more 
miles wide. I hav^ already mentioned, that in the 
Lake of St. Peter, as it is called, a few miles above 
the town of Three Rivers, an expansion of the 
river takes place, so that, for more than twenty* 
miles, its breadth is nine or ten miles. 

The current is considerable — probably three 
miles an hour, generally, but in some places it has, 
apparently double that force, and the river, instead 
of flowing, as it commonly does, with an unruffled 
surface, becomes perturbed, and hurries along, with 
murmurs and eddies, and in a few places, with 
foam and breakers. 

This is particularly the case at the Richelieu 
rapids, fifty miles above Quebec, where the river 
is compressed within half a mile, and the navigable 
part within much less ; numerous rocks, which ap- 
pear to be principally lai^e rolled masses, form, 
when the water is low, as it was when we passed, a 
terrible reef, and when the river is up, is a danger- 
ous concealed enemy. Through these rapids, as was 
mentioned on the passage down,) the steam boats 
dare not go in the night, and the instance in which 
it is said to have been done, was to carry to Quebec 

* Colonel Bonohette staUt the length at twenty-fire miles, bot 
he inclades that portion which ii full of islands. 
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the news of the Duke of Richmond's death. The 
speed of the steam boat had, however, been surpas- 
sed by that of the land measenger, who had already 
arrived with the gloomy news. At the lower end 
of the town of Montreal, the stream, compressed 
by the island of St. Helena, is so impetuous, that 
the steam boats, which every where else can stem 
the current, are here sometimes obliged to anchor, 
and procure the aid of oxen ; four yoke were em- 
ployed, with a drag rope, to draw the Malsham— 
the boat in which we came up to Montreal through 
this pass ;* it is however, not half a mile, that the 
river is so rapid ; for, after passing this place, steam 
carries the boats on again to their moorings, at the 
upper end of the town. It requires a very strong 
wind to carry vessels with sails against this current. 
I saw some vessels here which enjoyed this aid 
and for one hour, I could not perceive that they 

made any head way. 

The population on the river is very considerable, 
nearly all the way between the two cities, .so that 
on both sides, houses or villages are almost con- 
stantly in view. There are, however, but two 
towns of any magnitude, both of which have been 
mentioned — Sorel, at the mouth of the river of the 
same name, and which connects Lake Charaplain 
with the St. Lawrence, forty-five miles below Mon- 
treal, and the Trois Rivieres, or Three Rivers,! 

* I am informed that thit aid ii not always neoeesary. 
t The tide ceases near Uiis place. 
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hair wajr between Quebec and Montreal. This 
large town derives its whimsical name, from the 
fact that the river St. Maurice, which empties here, is 
divided at its mouth, by little islands, into three parts, 
so that there seem to be three rivers instead of one 
Most of the houses on both banks of the St. 
Lawrence, as well as in the victnitj of Quebec, are 
white, roof and all ; the roofs of houses in Canada, 
being frequently protected from fire, as well as 
beautified, by a white wash of salt and lime, or of 
lime only, which is renewed every year. 

.There are many villages on the river; some are 
large and populous, and most of them are furnished 
with handsome, and a few with grand churches; 
they have from one spire to three, and having gen- 
erally a brilliant covering of tin, both on the roofs 
and spires, they blaze in the sun, and, even at the 
distance of miles, dazzle the eyes of the beholder. 
Some other public buildings, and the best private 
houses on the banks, are occasionally covered in 
the same manner. Most of the cottages are only 
one story high, and are small ; but large and good 
houses, appearing like the residences of the seign- 
eurs and other country gentlemen, are hardly ever 
out of sight. The banks of the St. Lawrence, thus 
verdant and beautiful from cultivation, and decked 
every where with brilliant white houses, and villa- 
ges, impress a traveller very pleasantly, although 
he finds but little variety in the views. 1 have 
omitted to mention, that from the rapids of Riche- 
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lieu, going down the river, the banks almost imme- 
dial»lj becoftie considerablj more elevated. 



STEAM BOATS. 

Although there are roads, said to be good, ob 
both sides of the St. Lawrence, it was, till within 
five or six years, a considerablj arduous underta- 
king, to travel, back and forward, between the 
two cities of Canada. By land, in the slow Cana- 
dian calash, it was tedious, and although dazon the 
river from Montreal to Quebec, it was obviously 
no difficult thing to go with the current — ^to return 
by water, was always difficult. With head winds 
it was of course, impossible to ascend, nor, with 
strong head winds, could they always descend, even 
with the aid of the stream. 

Quebec and Montreal were therefore a great ^ 

way apart, as regarded facility of intercourse ; now 
they are, in this respect, very near, and it is possi- 
ble to visit either city from the other, quite com- 
fortably and at ease — ^to transact businesa, and re- 
turn, within the period of four days, although the 
distance is one hundred and eighty miles. This 
wonderful facility has been imparted by steam 
boats, of which no fewer than seven now ply be- 
tween Montreal and Quebec. They are named 
Malsham, Swiftsure, Lady Sherbrook, Quebeo, 
Telegraph, Car of Commerce, and Caledonia* 
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The burdeD* of the Maisham is above six hun- 
dred tons, and that of the Lady Sherbrook was sta- 
ted to us at about eight hundred ; these are the 
largest, and most of the others are coMiderablj 
smaller. 

They are built with deep holds for freight, which 
appears to be much more an object with Ihem than 
passengers. Going down in the Swiftsure, of be- 
tween three and four hundred tons, we had but 
about a dozen cabin passengers, and returning in 
the Maisham, we had but four. The accommoda- 
tions are good, and the provision for the table am- 
ple — for dinner, it is luxurious — there is a lunch at 
noon, for dinner is at four o'clock, and tea at eight; 
breakfast also at eight o'clock. 

The captains of the boats partake in all the good 
things ; some of them at least, are convivial with 
their guests, and sit long to drink wine, which is 
the common practice in Canada. 

Some of them appear to be in danger from reple- 
tion; they have but little bodily exercise, and swim- 
ming as they do in a sea of luxury, it is not extra- 
ordinary that they exhibit the physical effects of 
good living ; they are, however, very obliging and 
courteous to their passengers, who are made per-' 
fectly comfortable on board of their boats. 

The machinery is situated deep in the hold, and 
appears but little above deck ; this circumstance, 
with the depth of the hull, and the burden of freight 

* That of the Car of Commerce it stated at about six hundred 
ton*. 
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which the boats carrj, causes them to move mach 
more steadily than ours do» 

On board the Malsham, we could scarcely per- 
ceive the jar of the machiaery; there being no la- 
dies on board, Mr. W and myself were per- 
mitted to appropriate the after cabin, a very con- 
venient room, where, with a comfortable fire, we 
enjoyed even domestic retirement, and were allow- 
ed to occupy our time as we pleased. 

We were told, that the Lady Sherbrook was the 
finest boat in the line, but we were not on board of 
her. 

The fuel for the boats costs about two dollars 
and fifty cents the cord, and they stop twice, once 
at Sorel, and once at the Three Rivers, to take it in* 

The passage costs ten dollars down to Quebec, 
and twelve returning ; we were on board two nights, 
and one day, in going down, and two days and three 
nights in returning ; but a part of two of the nights, 
in the last, and one of Ihem in the first, was spent in 
the dock* 

Steam boat business has been very profitable on 
this river, but is now said to be otherwise, owing 
principally to its being overdone. 



DANGERS OF STEAM BOATS. 

The catastrophes produced by the explosion of 
the boilers of steam boats, having now become 
rare, the attention of the psblic, in consequence of 
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several unhappy occurrences, and especially of the 
late dreadful one on Lake Cbamphiin, ha« been 
directed to the dangers of fire. The active volca- 
no which the steam boat necessarily carrier in her 
bowels, seems sufficiently appalling, and/ew per- 
sons, when first beginning to travel in this way, can 
lie dowB to sleep, without deeply pondering, that a 
furious imprisoned enemy is raging witlnli the com- 
bustible vehicle that bears them along, and that 
bath fire and water, usually foes, but here leagued 
in unnatural alliance, may conspire for their de* 
struction* Rarely, however, does it appear to have 
occurred to the traveller, that the most Qerious dan- 
ger (as the thing is actually managed,) arises from 
just that negligence, and presumption and apathy, 
which destroy so many buildings, so much proper- 
ty, and so many lives on shore. 

I am sorry to say that, in the boats on these 
northern waters, there is not that degree of care and 
anxious vigilance which the case certainly demands, 
where so much property aod so many lives are at 
stake. The Phoenix, as I have before observed, 
was, without doubt, destroyed by a candle ; still, 
candles are negligently left on board of most of 
the boats in the northern waters ; fires and candles are 
not adequately watched on the St. I^awrence, and 
we have seen in one of the Canadian boats, a fire 

» 

made in an apen stove, standing without a chimney, 
on the naked deck, while the coals were every mo- 
ment blowing against pine spars, and falling on the 

30 
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deck, which was made of dry pine and covered 
with pitch. We were also exposed to danger fronti 
a very unexpected 



INCIDENT. 

On our passage up the river, in a northeasterly 
storm, jusi as we were entering the Richelieu rap- 
ids, where we needed all our power to stem the 
current, and any disaster would be peculiarly em- 
barrassing, we were pressing on, not only with pow- 
erful steam, but with a strong and fair wind, which 
strained every thread of our large square sail, the 
only one which we carried. Our mast, apparently 
about fifty feet high, and of proportionate diameter, 
was, it seems, only feebly braced from the bow, al- 
though perhaps sufficiently in the other direction. 

The Captain, having been up the preceding night, 
was asleep below : I was on deck, and observed 
that our mast, with its feeble shrouds, was strained 
to the utmost, and felt some anxiety lest it should 
fail. Going below, I was scarcely seated, before a 
crash and an outcry brought me again on deck. , 

The wind, it appears, suddenly flirted around, 
and a violent squall from an angry cloud, instantly 
threw the sail all aback upon the roast; there being 
no adequate stays or braces to sustain the solitary 
pine, it snapped, like a pipe's stem ; the two chimnies 
were a few yards behind ; the heavy spar which sup- 
ported thp sail at top', falling violently across one of 
the chimnies, was broken quite in two; the mast. 
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also, in its fall broke the horizontal iron rods, which 
crossed each other and were fastened to some high 
frame work, to sustain the chimnies ; the sail fell 
over the mouths of both chimnies, and shut them 
up completely, and from the top of one of them, sus- 
tained by the cords which fastened them to the sail, 
hung the two broken pieces of the yard, probably 
forty feet in length. 

The Captain could not be immediately found : 
the Canadian seamen who managed the boat, vocif- 
erated most furiously in French, but seemed utterly 
confounded, and withont resource, and some feeble 
attempts which they made to disengage the sail 
from the chimnies, only pulled it more entirely over 
them. In the mean time, the wind, which continu- 
ed to blow violently, jerked the sail and its broken 
spars with so much force, that there was much dan- 
ger that the chimnies would go by the board ; in 
which case, our furnaces being in full action below, 
would throw out their flame immediately upon the 
deck, and upon the tierces of gin, by which it was 
covered even close to the chimnies. There ap- 
peared to be nearly one hundred of these tierces, 
and the explosion of any one of them, which would 

probably occur if struck by the fife, would involve 
us in sheets of flame ; and should we even succeed 

in extinguishing the fire, our boat without either 

steam or sail, would be completely unmanageable, 

and be liable to be wrecked at the foot of the raj^- 

ids. 
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In tbi^moment of anxiety, (while a poor Scotch 
emigrant, whose all was on board, was weeping and 
wringing his bands, and exclaiming that we should 
all be lost,) the Captain arrived on d^ek. The 
wind worried the sail across the top of one of the 
chimnies, which was cut into points like a picket 
fence, so that the canvass was soon completely 
perforated, and the chimney stood up through it, 
like a head in a pillory. The other chimney was 
so battered by the fait of the yard, that it could 
not pierce the sail, especially as it was guarded at 
that part by a strong rope, and every effort to dis- 
engage it, failed. It was easy to foresee what must 
follow: the sail, which being wet with rain, for 
sometime resisted the heat, now became so dried, 
that it took fire and blazed. The Captain sent up 
one of the sailors to cut it away, and the man with 
sufficient hardihood,' crawled up and worked where 
it was on fire all around him. At length by burn- 
ing, it fell from the chimney, and we were extrica- 
ted from-our unpleasant situation. If, however, the 
sail, the fuel on deck, and every part of the boat 
bad been dry, and especially had the accident oc- 
curred in the night, the consequedces might have 
been very painfdl. But there was an eye superior 
to human vigilance, which watched over our safety. 

Immediately after this accident, we bad a good 
proof of the manner in which science and art can 
sometimes tfiumph over the obstacles of nature. 
We entered the rapids of Richelieu, not only with 
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.» 

an opposing current of great strength, but with a 
strong head wind; but stiil, by the force of steam 
alone, we fought our waj through, and indeed the 
same wind continued through the remainder of our 
passage. 



A NIGHT SCENE ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. 

The long twilight of this climate, which, (as ob- 
served at Montreal,) in a degree compensates for 
the shortness of the days, was exhausted ; the cot*- 
tages and villages on shore cast their evening light 
on the river ; the waning moon^ reduced to less 
than half her full size, had just risen over our stern, 
and cast a feeble radiance on the flood and the 
shores; the stars, unobscured by a single cloud, 
were bright as gems in the azure vault ; the galaxy 
was delicately traced athwart the sky— all was stilU 
ness except the dashing of the water wheels, the 
cry of the steersman, and the occasional song of the 
Canadian boatmen ; when the aurora borealis ap- 
peared, under circumstances which 1 never before 
witnessed. 

Not only was there a mild glow in the lower 

part of the northern portion of the sky, similar to 

that seen through a transparency, but there were 

shoots of light darting upward Kke very feeble 

flames, now elongating, now receding, and chaog- 

ing their places. 

30* 
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After being a little while below, I was delighted, 
on returning, to see a zone of light passing through 
the zenith, extending across the entire h^avens^ in- 
tersecting . the milky 4^ay very obliquely, greatly 
surpassing^it ia brightness, and forming a beautiful 

glowing belt 

At this moment our two chimneys emitted vol- 
umes of smoke, succeeded by flame, and a long 
stream of brilliant sparks, carried far astern by the 
wiod, illumioated the deck and the water. 

The Lady Sherbrooke going down the river, 
glowing with lamps, and streaming with*-fire, now 
moved majestically by us, and seenaed a floating 
and illuminated castle. Loud vociferations of nau- 
tical French, from both boats, were soon lost in the 
rapidly increasing distance ; while the lovely belt in 
the heavens, beginning to break, and hanging here 
and there in pale patches of light, finally vanished, 
and resigned the sky to the moon and the stars. 

JVb/«.— July 31st, 18^. The papers havft just informed as of 
tht death of the celebrated Bolanist, Frederick Fursh. He 
died at Montreal on the 1 1th inst. after a lingering^ illness. 

When the efforts tmdpurposei of a man who has, by aaeful or 
splendid labours, attracted the attention of the world, are cat off 
by death, and his mortal toil is over^ the mind dwells with an in- 
creased interest on circumstances, which might not otherwise have 
attracted our attention. This is my apology for the following note. 

At the town of Sorel, when we were returning to Montreal in 
the steam boat, Mr. Porsh came on board, and was with ns the 
remainder of the passage. His scientific labours are well known, 
and the public have pronounced their decided approbation of his 
beautifol work, the American Flora, Pjibliihed in London in 
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MONTREAL. 

St. Johns J Oct. I4th, 1810.— On leaving the chy, 
this morniDg, we passed again to Lopgueii, but not 
in so frail a bark as before. We were conveyed in 
a horse boat, worked bj ten horses, and which, 
when we entered, bad just discharged sixteen carts 

1814. Mr. Panh expressed himself rery warmly on the subject 
of the liberal aid which he received in Europe from scientific 
men, in the use of their libraries and their herbariums, and 
In the tender of their private advice and information ; he 'men- 
tioned, particularly, bis obligations to Sir J06KPH Bajtks and 
President Smith. He informed me, that he contemplated an- 
other tour to Europe for the purpose of publishing his Flora of 
Canada, upon which he had been already several years occupied, 
and expected to be still occupied for several years more. These 
researches led him much among the savage nations of the North 
west, and around the great lakes. He went first among them in 
company with the exploring and trading parties of the North 
West Company, but fearing to be involved in the consequences 
of their quarrels, he abandoned their protection, and threw him- 
self^ alone and unprotected, upon the generosity of the aborigines. 
He pursued his toilsome researches, month after month, travel*^ 
ling on foot, relying often on the Indians for support, and, of 
course experiencing frequently the hunger, exposure, and perils 
of savage life. But such was the enihuHasm of his mind, and his 
complete devotion to the ruHng pauion^ that he thought UtUe of 
marching day after day, often with a pack weighing sixty pounds 
on his shoulders, through forests and^swamps, and over rocks and 
mountains, provided he could discover a new plant ; great numbers 
of such he assured me he had found, and that he intended to pub- 
lish the drawings and descriptions of them in his Canadian Flora. 
From the Indians, he said, he experienced nothing but kindness, 
and he often derived from them important assistance : he thought 
■ that had they been treated with uniform Jutiiee and humanity by 
the whites, they would always have returned the same treatment. 
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and calashes, besides people and cattle, other than 
those belonging to these vehicles. We crossed 
lower down, and in deeper water, than we had pass* 
ed in the canoe. 

The view of the town when we were receding, 
AS well as when we were advancing, was verj 
fine* It stretches about two miles along the St. 
Lawrence, and it scarcely equals half a mile in 
breadth. The bank of the river is considerably el- 
evated, and the ground, although not very uneven, 
rises gradually from the water, into a moderate 
ridge — then sinks into a hollow, and then rises again, 
with more rapidity, till it finishes, less than a mile 

He said he much preferred their protection to that of the wan- 
dering whites, who, unrestrained hf almost any human law^ 
prowl through those immense forests in quest of furs end game. 
Possibly (without however, intending any thing disrespectful by 
the remark,) some mutual sympathies might have been excited, 
by the fact that Mr. Pursh was himself a Tartar^ born and edu- 
cated in Siberia, near Toboltski • and indeed, he possessed a 
physiognomy and manner different from that of Europeans, and 
highly characteristie of his country. 

His conversation was full of fire, point and energy ; and al- 
&ough not polished, he was good humoured, frank, and generous • 
He complained that he could not endure the habits of civilized 
life, and that his health t>egan to be impaired as soon as he be- 
came quiet, and was comfortably fed and lodged. He said he 
must soon ^< be off again" into the wilderness. His health was then 
declining, and unfortunately it was but too apparent, that some 
of the measures to which he resorted to sustain it, must eventu- 
ually postrate his remaining vigour. 

It is to be hoped that his unfinished labours wiU not be lest 
and that although incomplete, they may be published ; since, if, 
sufficienUy matured, they must add to the stock of knowledge. 
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and a half from the town, in one of the finest bills 
that can be imagined. This bi^l is called the moun- 
tain of Montreal, and indeed, from it, the town de- 
rives its name ; the words originally signified, as is 
said, the Royal Mountain. This mountain rises 
five hundred and £fty feet above the level of the 
river. 

It formsa steep and verdant barrier, covered with 
shrubbery, and crowned with trees^ and is a most 
beautiful back ground forthe city. 

Its form, lis it appears from the river, is nearly 
that of a bow. We rode up, across the southern 
end of it, behind the beautiful seat of the Hon. Mr. 
McGillivray. I afterwards ascended it on foot, in 
company with an English gentleman, and walked 
the length of its ridge, l^he view is one of the fin- 
est that can be seen in any country. Immediately 
at our feet the city of Montreal is in full view, with 
its dazzling tin covered roofs, and spires, and its 
crowded streets ; the noble St. Lawrence, stretch- 
ing away to the right and left, is visible, probably for 
fifty miles, and, on both sides of it, and for a very 
great width, particularly on the south, one of the 
most luxuriant champaign countries in the world, is 
spread before the observer. The mountains of 
Belsil, Chambly, and a few others, occur upon this 
vast plain, but, in general, it is uninterrupted, till it 
reaches the terriiories of the United States, in 
which we discern the mountains of Vermont and 
New- York. 
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In our rear, we saw the Ottawa or Grand river^ 
and its branches, Ybieh, uniting, ai^d becoming 
blended with the St. Lawrence, divide the island of 
Montreal from the main. 

Nothing 16 wanting, to render the mountain ef 
Montreal a charming place for pedestrian excur- 
sions, and for rural parties, but a little effort, and 
expense in cutting and clearing winding walks, and 
in removing a few trees from the principal points of 
view, (as they now form a very great obstruction;) 
a lodge, or resting place, on the mountain, con- 
structed so as to be ornamental^ would also be a 
desirable addition. 

On the front declivity of the mountain, is a beau- 
tiful cylinder of lime stone, or gray marble, erected 
on a pedestal ; the entire height of both appeared 
to be about thirty-five feet. It rises from among 
the trees, by which it is surrounded, and is a mon- 
ument to the memory *of Simon McTavish, Esq. 
who died about fourteen years since, and was, io 
a sense, the founder of the North Western Compa- 
ny. Just below, is a handsome mausoleum, of the 
same materials, containing his remains; and, still 
lower down the mountain, an unfinished edifice of 
stone^ erected by the same gentleman, which, had 
he lived to complete it, would have been one of the 
finest in the vicinity of Montreal. It is now fast 
becon^^iiig a ruin, although it is inclosed andjroofed 
in, and the windows are built up with masonry. 
It would have been a superb house, if finished ac« 
cording to the original plan. 
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GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY. 

• 

The mineralogy and geology of this mountain, 
and of the island, I could wish to see thoroughly in- 
vestigated, as they appear to be interesting ; the few 
facts which I hiad it in my pow^r to observe, were 
as follows : The plain at the foot of the mountain, 
particularly at the race course, is compact, black 
linie stone, fetid, and containing organized remains; 
its stratification is regular, and its position flat ; it 
forms one of the most common building stones in 
Montreal. This rock seems to prevail half way up 
the mountain, and is followed, by what appeared 
to me, a hard, probably a siliceous slate, intersect- 
ed by veins of trap. Higher up still, and on the 
north-eastern end particularly, is a rock, inclined 
at an angle of 45^ which seemed to be a decom- 
posed lime stone, of a light gray colour, and friable 
texture, at least where it was exposed to the weath* 
er« 

The very summit of the mountain, is a horn-' 
blende rock, highly crystalline in its structure, anjjl 
containing distinct crystals of both hornblende and 
augite* It is a striking example of the parasytical 
character of the hornblendie and trap rocks, follow- 
ing no regular order of succession, but occasionally 
forming caps and ridges, on all sorts of rocks and 
mountains. 

There is found also on the island, within a short 
^distance of the town, a lime 8t<pne, of a smoke gray, 
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highly crystalliae in its stracture, nearly, or quite as 
much 80 as the decidedly primitive marbles ; when 
broken, it presents numerous and brilliant crystal- 
line plates, and this is, in fact, almost exclusively 
its structure. 

Still, it contains numerous shells, and other or- 
ganized remains, of which the impressions and 
forms are very distinct. Shells, and organized re- 
mains, in a highly crystallized lime stone! Is it 
transition lime stone, just on the verge of becoming 
primitive ? 1 had no time to visit the place whence 
it comes, but, in the piles of stone, about to be used 
in building, in the town, I observed this crystallized 
lime stone (and that in vast blocks, showing the 
stratification, and evincing that it was not acciden- 
tal) actually united into one piece, with the black 
compact kind, like the hone slates, of different 
colours, which are often exposed for sale. 

In other pieces, I saw fragments of the black 
compact kind, mixed with the crystallized ; and 
some large blocks of the latter were terminated by 
a black uneven surface, probably showing the line 
of connexion with the black kind.* 

I have not seen enough of the vicinity of Mont- 
real, to venture to pronounce, confidently, concern- 
ing its geological classification; it would appear, 
however, that it is partly a transition, but princi- 

* I thence infer, that they occur together, in immediate •eon* 
nexion, and probably the black compact ki^ will be found to lie 
npon the other. 
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pally a secondary region. I saw no proof that any 
part of it is primitive, and cannot but wonder at 
the opinion entertained, as I am told, by many per- 
sons iu Montreal, that the gray crystallized lime 
stone is granite. I saw no granite on the island* 



MODE OF BUILDING IN MONTREAL. 

Montreal has much the appearance of an Euro- 
pean town, particularly of a continental one. The 
streets are narrow, except some of the new ones ; 
the principal ones, are those parallel to the river, 
of which those of St. Paul, which is a bustling street 
of business, near the river, and Notre Dame street 
on higher ground, and more quiet, more genteel, 
and better built, are the principal; the latter street 
is thirty feet wide, and three fourths (»f a mile long* 
A few of those which intersect the above streets at 
right angles, are also considerable. The town has 
a crowded active population, and many strangers, 
and persons from the country, augment the activity 
in its streets. 

But the circumstance which assimilates it most 

to a continental European town, is its being built 

of stone* People from the United States, are apt 

to consider Montreal as gloomy, and, I presume it 

arises from the fact, of its being built of stone, and 

principally in an antique fashion* The former is 

however, in reality, a strong ground of preference 

31 
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•ver our cities, built of wood and brick, Stone is 
the best material of which houses can be constract- 
ed; if properly built, they are not damp in the 
least ; they exclude both heat and cold, better than 
any other houses; they will not burn,* except in 
part, and scarcely need repair, and they are easily 
made beautiful. Indeed, no other material pos- 
sesses sufficient dignity for expensive public edifi- 
ces; and we were sorry to see even a few private 
liousesi in the suburbs of Montreal, built of brick, 
in the Anglo- American style. 

I was, I confess, much gratified at entering, for 
the first time, an American city, built of stone. The 
inhabitants of Montreal possess a very fine building 
stone in the gray lime stone already mentioned ; it 
is as handsome, when properly dressed, as the cel- 
ebrated Portland stone of England, and it is much 
superior to it in durability. A number of the mod- 
em houses of Montreal, and of its environs, which 
are constructed of this stone, handsomely hewn, are 
very beautiful, and would be ornaments to the city 
of London, or to Westminster itself. 

Many of the houses are constructed of rough 
stone, coar3ely pointed, oi* daubed with mortar, and 
have certainly an unsightly appearance; others, 
here, as well as at Quebec, and elsewhere in Cana- 
da, are covered with a rough cement, and look rude- 
ly; it is perfectly easy to make both these kinds of 

* An adyanta^, wfaioh they obvidaaly poBsest in commoo with 
brick. 
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houses handaome, as well as durable, as is seoD in 
particular instances m Canada. 

Many of the bouses, stores, aod ware-houses, 
in Montreal, bave iron plate doors, and window 
sbutters, fortified by iron frames ', this is obviously 
a precaution against fire, as well as robbery, and 
the tin coverings and the roofs of the buildings, are 
intended as a protection against the former* 

The tin is put on in an oblique direction to the 
cornice and ridge ; the nails are covered from view, 
and from the weather, by doubling the tin over the 
beads of the nails, and the different rows of tin 
sheets are made to lap in the manner of shingles. 
It is by no means an easy thing, to put on a tia 
roof, so as to be both handsome and durable. 

Montreal is certainly a fine town of its kind, and 
it were much to be wished that the people of the 
United States would imitate the Canadians, by con- 
structing their houses, wherever practicable, of 
stone. 



ENVIRONS. 

The environs of Montreal are beautiful, but, al- 
though considerably cultivated and improved, they 
are far from being brought to the state of which 
they arc capable. 

A number of handsome villas now make their ap- 
pearance around the town, and there are numerous 
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^itesy still unoccupied, which will probably be here- 
after crowned with elegant seats. Few places iff 
the world possess more capabilities of this kind than 
Quebec and Montreal; if the latter is less bold than 
the former, in its scenery, it possesses much rich- 
ness, and delicate beauty, which need nothing but 
wealth and taste to display them to advantage ; the 
former already exists in Montreal to a great extent, 
and there are also very respectable proofs of the 
existence and growth of the latter. 



RACE COURSE AND RACING. 

Near the city of Montreal, there is a race course, 
a circuit of about two miles. It happened that we 
were at this place at the time of the races, and in a 
ride aronnd the environs, we came across the 
ground at the time when the horses were about 
starting. The subject seemed to excite a good deal 
of interest in the community. In the steam boat 
on Lake Champlain, Cai^adians, anticipating the 
sports of the ensuing week, were much occupied in 
discussing the merits of the different horses, and in 
predicting the results* 

The same topic was the ruling one at the public 
bouses, and upon the turf, where we found both the 
gentry and the common peopl^ of Montreal. The 
latter were on foot, and the former were either on 
horseback, or with elegant equipages, of which this 
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city affords a few. Their number appears oot to 
be proportioned to the wealth of the place, for the 
obvious reason, that, from the nature of the coun- 
try, water conveyance is. principally used in travel- 
ling. Ladies were present in considerable numberSi^ 
and all were intent, while the judges mounted the 
stage — ^the horses were led forth, and the. riders, in 
leather breeches, silk party colored jackets, aad 
jockey caps, mounted, and darted away at the ap<- 
pointed signal. 

Three times they coursed afound the appointed 
circle, and twice, at least, must a horse come out 
ahead of his competitors, before the prize is won* 

It was, in the present instance, obtained by a 
horse, famous, it seems, on this ground, for distan- 
cing all his compeers. His name is Demoeraij and 
thus it has grown into a proverb, that Democrat beaU 
every thing in Canada^ 

At Quebec there is also a race course, and races 
were held the day that we arrived. The course is 
on the venerable plains of Abraham, where we saw 
the ground, exhibiting marks of having beeo recent^ 
ly trod. How different a strife from that between 
contending armies! Who would not wish to pre- 
serve these classical plains from such a degradation. 



IMPORTANCE OF MONTREAL. 

^ The point which connects the ocean, and, of 
course, Europe, and the rest of the world, with the 

31* 
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eountries borderiog on the vast lakes of this conti* 
nenty and upon the various rivers which empty into 
them, cannot be otherwise than important. This is 
precisely the situation of Montreal, and its location 
certainly evinces great good Judgment on the part 
of Jaques Cartier, who, in 1635 or 36^ first sailed 
thus far upon the St. Lawrence, and fixed upon 
this i^aceas^the site for a town. It was then occu- 
pied by an Indian village. The city was begun in 
1640, by a few houses, compactly built, and was 
originally called Ville Marie. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been one error in selecting the place 
of the future city. It was meant to be at the bead 
of navigation ; it is literally so ; and ships* can go 
up to the very city, although it is not usulkl to do it 
with vessels of more than an hundred and fifty 
tons. Vessels drawing fifteen feet of water can 
lie at Market gate, high up in this city ; the general 
depth of frater in the harbor is from three to four 
and a half fathoms. Unfortunately, however, the 
rapid of St. Mary, at thr extreme end of the town, 
or rather, near ooe of its suburbs, is so powerful an 
obstacle, that nothing but a very strong wind will 
force a vessel through, when not impelled by any 
other power. 

Ships are sometimes detained here for weeks, on- 
ly two miles below where they are to deliver their 
freight; a canal is contemplated, to enable river 
craft to convey freight around the rapid. 

* It is said syen of tix hundred font. 
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This is the rapid where the steam boats are some- 
tiroesobliged to anchor, and procure the aid of oxeo* 
It would appear that the town should have been built 
at this place, or a tittle below, and then the incon- 
venience would have been avoided. But as the 
buildings do now, in facU extend to this- place, it 
would be easy to establish a port here, and- it will 
doubtless be done in time; it would, however, 
greatly forward the object, if a few spirited individ- 
uials would begin, by erecting stores and wharves, 
and it would be easy to have the steamboats stop 
there ; easy 1 mean, as to every thiag but the rival 
local interests which are usually in such cases array- 
ed against projected improvements. There are few 
cities in the world, especially of the magnitude and 
importance of Montreal, which, situated more than 
five hundred and eighty miles from the ocean, can 
still enjoy the benefit of a direct ship communica- 
tion with it. 

Montreal is evidently one of the three great chan- 
nels by which the trade of North America will be 
principally carried on. It is obvious thatNew-Tork 
and New-Orleans are the other two places, and it 
is of little consequence that other cities may engross 
a considerable share of trade, or that, by canals and 
other interna] improvements, smaller rills of com- 
merce may be made to flow towards one city or 
another. The great natural basins and water 
courses, and mountain ranges of this continent, will 
still control the coarse of trade, and direct its most 
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gigantic currents towards these three towns, one ot 
which is akeadj a great and noUe city, and the 
two others are advancing with great rapidity. The 
sickly climate of New-Orleans will somewhat re* 
tard its growth, but will not prevent it ; Montreal 
enjoys a climate extremely favorable to health, but 
it is locked up by ice four or five months in the 
year. The carriole, however, triumphs over the 
ice, and the Canadian, when he can no longer posh 
or paddle his canoe on the waters jof the St. Law- 
rence, gaily careers over its frost-bound surface, 
and well wrapped in woollen and in furs, defies 
the severity of winter. 

In 1815, Colonel Boucbette stated the popula- 
tion of Montreal at fifteen thousand; no one now 
rates it, including the suburbs, at less than twenty 
thousand, and one intelligent inhabitant gave it as 
bis opinion, that the population must, at present, 
equal twenty-five thousand; perhaps the middle 
number is nearest to the truth. 

Montreal has many good, respectable institutions, 
most of which are, however, French establishments, 
dating their origin under the French dominion, 
now sixty years extinct in this country. I must 
refer for an account of them, as well as of those at 
Quebec, to Colonel Bouchette's work, which ought 
to be perused by every person who would obtain a 
competent knowledge of the Canadas. I shall 
presently quote from him the dimensions and ex- 
tent of some of the most important public institu* 
tions of Montreal. 
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The colleges or seminaries of Quebec, and of 
Montreal, are considered as very usefuf institutions, 
and the French is the colloquial tongue in both.-^ 
A gentleman of New-lTork, who came on with 
us in the steam boat down Lake Champlain, 
brought three boys with him — two of them his own 
children, and placed them at the seminary in Mon- 
treal. This institution is said to contain two or 
three hundred members ; both here and at Que- 
bec, they are distinguished by a peculiar costume 
— a blue surtout, the seams of which are all 
ornamented with a white cord, and they are 
confined both summer and winter, by a lai^e 
sash or belt, doubled around the body, and tied 
in a knot. It is of woollen, and of many colors, 
and gives them something of a military air. In 
winter^ this appendage must be useful, (but in sum- 
mer, and the Canadian heat is very intense,) it 
must be oppressive if not injurious. Among the 
youths whom we saw in the streets, in the academ- 
ic uniform, were some who were almost men, and 
others who appeared to have hardly escaped from 
the nursery. The morals of the boys are said to 
be very carefully watched, and the expenses to be 
very moderate — two points in which they are cer- 
tainly very worthy of imitation. 

1 did not go into the college buildings, but their 
exterior, which I saw, is mde, and the building is 
ancient. They have a fine garden and buildings 
without the city, besides those that are within. 
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'Fbe DunDeries both here and at Qaebec, are 
DiatntaiDed in all tbeir pristine digaity. We were 
too much oecupied at Quebec, to see the nunneriefl 
even in the limited manner in which they are sbowa, 
and at Montreal they are open, in a restricted aense, 
on Thursday only; this happened, unfortunately, 
to be the only day in the week which we did not 
spend there. I went, however, into the Courtyard 
of one of the principal natmeries, and saw on« of 
the aged sisters with her veil lifted up ; she .was 
busily occupied in feedhig chickens* 

In the institutions called Hotel DieO) both at 
Quebec and at Montreal, and in other hospitals, the 
nuns attend on sick and distressed persons, without 
regard to any distinctions, whether of religion or 
otherwise ; and their humanity, disinteredness, and 
skilful kindness are spoken of in the highest terms 
of approbation. An opulent and highly respectable 
citizen, of Montreal, formerly from Massachusetts, 
said to us, "I shall always think highly of the nuns, 
and feel very grateful to them ; for when I first 
came to Montreal, poor and friendless, and became 
sick, I committed myself to the care of the nuns in 
one of the hospitals, and there I received, for months, 
all the kindness of mothers and of sisters, till 1 was 
restored to health." . 

Perhaps we ought not to censure with too much 
severity, the establishment of^ here and there, an 
institution, where the unhappy, the bereaved and 
even the deserted and betrayed, especially when 
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they arc persons dislingaisbed by meritorious pe- 
culiarities of character or situation, may find at ieast 
a temporary shelter from the gaze of an unfeeling 
world ; but it certainly is wrong, to make the de- 
sertion of the most interesting and important social 
relations a religious duty. It is however, a pleasing 
alleviation to find that any such persons make some 
amends to society fortheir dereliction of its common 
duties and interests, by the gratuitous performance 
of difficult and painful offices of humanity. 

Montreal has a number of good public buildings. 
Besides the large Cathx>lic and English Cathedrals, 
and other churches, there are, the Court House, 
which is one hundred and forty-four feet long, the 
Jail and the Banks, and various other public build- 
ings which do honour to the town. The Court 
House, Jail and English Cathedral particularly are 
modern, and very large and handsome buildings, 
constructed of the gray limestone, hewn and laid up 
with neatness and skill. 

The monument to Lord Nelson, in the principal 
market place, would grace any of the squares of 
London. A figure of his lordship, crowns a high 
column* of the gray limestone, which is sustained 
by a large pedestal on the sides of which are ex- 
hibited in alto relievo, the principal achievements 
of his lordship^s life and an apprbpriate inscription, 
containing his last and very memorable public or* 

* I have Dot heard its height mentioned, but should imagine it 
may be forty feet. 
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dere to the squadron before the battle of Trafiilgar, 
" Englaod expects that every roaa will do his duty.'' 



- MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS ON MONTREAL. 

This city is iu latitude 45^ 31' north, and in lon- 
gitude 73^ 35' west from Greenwich. It covers 
one thousand and twenty acres— ^what was within the 
old fortification was only one hundred acres. Its cli- 
mate is very considerably milder than that of Quebec, 
and most persons would probably consider it as a more 
desirable residence. In regard toaccommodations, it 
is so to a stranger, who will look in vain, in Que- 
bec, for an establishment equal to the Mansion 
House. He will find indeed, in Quebec, a good 
table, but there are deficiencies on other topics, to 
which an American, from the United States, and 
still more perhaps, an Englishman, will not easily 
be reconciled. ' 

The following facts,* as to the extent of some of 
the public establishments of Montreal, may be of 
some use, towards a correct estimation of the pub- 
lic spirit of the country, especially of that which 
prevailed under the French dominion. 

The Hotel Dieu, founded in 1644, is three bun* 
dred and twenty^four feet in front, by four hundred 
and sixty-eight deep ; it is attended by thirty-six 
nuns, who administer to the sick and diseased of 
both sexes* 

• BoBchetttt. 
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I. 

The Convent of La Congregation de Notre 
Dame, forms a range of batldings, two hundred and 
thirtjr-foor feet in front, by four hundred and thirty- 
three ; the object of this institution is female in* 
struction. 

The general hospital or convent of the gray sis- 
ters, was founded in 1750: it occupies a space 
along the little river, St. Pierre, of six hundred and 
seventy-eight i*eet, and is a refuge for the infirm 
poor and invalids. 

The Cathedral of Notre Dame, is one hundred 
and forty-four feet by ninety-four; this church we 
thought, in some respectsy more splendid in the in- 
terror, but less grand, than that at Quebec. It con* 
tains, among other things, a gigantic wooden image 
of the Saviour on the cross. The Cathedral stands 
completely in the street of Notre Dame, across the 
place d'armes, and entirely obstructs the view up 
and down the street. This church is on the out- 
side rude and unsightly. 

The English Cathedra) is the finest building in 
Montreal — its tower, which is unfinished, is still in 
progress ; this church u very large, but I Hd not 
learn its dimensions. Those whom we saw attend* 
ing worship in it, were persons of very genteel ap- 
pearance, including many military men, but tb« 
church would have held ten times as many as were 
present. 

The seminary of St. Solpice, occupies fhr^ 

sides of a square and is one faimdred and thirty-two 

32 
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feet by ninetjr, witti spacious gardens. It wa« 
founded about 1657* 

The new College or Petit Seminaire, is in the 
Recollet suburbs ; it is two hundred and ten feet by 
forty-five, with a wing at each end of one hundred 
and eighty*six feet by forty-five ; it is an appendage 
of the other seminary, and designed to extend iU 
usefulness, by enlarging its accommodations. 

There is near the mountain of Montreal, another 
appendage of the seminary. It appears to be about 
a mile from the town — it is a considerable stone 
building surrounded by a massy wall, which encio* 
ses extensive gardens, &c. This place was former- 
ly called Chateau des Seigneurs de Montreal, but 
now it has the appellation of La Maison des Pretres. 
It is a place of recreation, resorted to, once a week, 
by both the superiors and pupils of the Seminarjt 

There is no English College in Canada, but a 
foundation for one has been laid by a gentleman,* 
who died in 2814, and bequeathed ten thousand 
pounds, besides a handsome, real estate at the 
mountain near Montreal, ^^ for the purpose of en- 
dowing an English College; but upon condition 
that, such an institution should be erected within 
ten years, otherwise the property was to revert to 
his heirs.^' I have not heard that the plan has ^ver 
been carried into execution. 

I know nothing that has excited my surprise 
more in Canada, than the number, extent and rari- 

* H<tt. James M'GiU. 
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ety of the French institutions, many of them intrin- 
sically of the highest importance, and alt of them 
(according to their views) possessing that character. 
They are the more extraordinary when we con- 
sider that most of them are more than a century 
old, and that at the time of their foundation the 
Colony was feeble, and almost constantly engaged 
in war. It would se.em from these facts, as if the 
French must have contemplated the establishment 
of a permanent and eventually of a great empire in 
America, and this is the more probable, as most of 
these^nstitutions were founded during the ambitious, 
splendid and enterprising reign of Louis XIV* 



NORTH WEST COMPANY. 

We have beard in the United States^ much of the 
contests of Lord Selkirk,* with the North West 
Company. Fortunately the Americans, of the 
States, are not involved in the quarrel, but it is solely 
an affair of Briton with Briton. 

We were honored with an introduetion to Mr. 
M'Gillivray, who since the death of Mr. M'Tavish, 
is the principal member of the North West Com* 
pany. This gentleman, with plain unassuming but 
courteous manners, and much good sense and worth, 
is highly esteemed in Canada. 

•This Dobieman it seams, hna uun tcrminaieU his contests- aua 
Bis morta) curler. 
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His villa, situatad on ooe of the dccliTities of lh« 
momitain, about one mile and an half from the town 
— commi^ndiog a rery rich and extensive prospect, 
i$ ooe of the most desirable residences, that I have 
ever seen, and appears to possess the charms of a fine 
Snglisb country seat, with a splendor and extent of 
prospect, of which, (in an equal degree,) England 
can rarely boast. 

Lord Selkirk', it appears, chims, under tbe old 
Hudson's Bay Company, a territorial right and ja**^ 
risdiction, over, from one million to one million fiv« 
hundred thousand acres of country, including tbe 
roost important posts of tbe North West Company. 

This company, it seems, claims no territorial 
rights, except so far as to establish'posts and depots, 
necessary to the carrying on of the trade in furs, 
which are their great object, and they entirely deny 
tbe right of Lord Selkirk, to assume^ or of the Hud* 
soa^s Bay Company to grant a territorial jorisdie- 
tion. Tbe interfering views and arrangements of 
tbe two parties, it is well known, have already pro* 
duced several severe conflicts, in wbioh a good 
many lives have been lost. Mr.. M'Gillivray in* 
formed us, that the thing, mticb to his satisfoctioo, 
had at last got before parliHroent, end he hoped 
would now be arranged as it ought to be. 

We were informed that tbe quantity 0S furs fur* 
nished by4be Indians, to tbe North West Company, 
is diminished one half, bui Mr. M'Gillivray thought 
this rather fortunate than otherwise, because tbe im^ 
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pof^rfohment of Europe, by its loag conciiiued 
eourse of wars, imd so diminished the demood, that 
#ret) BOW, it was^'foHy supplied, and the only effect 
of throwing more furs into the market, would be to 
diminish the demand, and of eourse the prrcd. 



'ABORIGINES. 

The natire nations of this continent, it istrue^ 
were ferocious and cruel, and in this character, I 
have, more than once, in the progress of these re- 
marks, bad occasion to stigmatize them. Tet it is 
«n Interesting, wd at the same tim a .oelancholy 
occupation, to remember, that scarcely two centu- 
ries have ^lapsed, since this continent was oecopi^d 
by its aboriginal inhabitants ; heroic, lofty, free as 
the winds, and ignorant of any foreign masters* 
Now, the sword, and that still greater djestroyer, 
which all their eousage cannot resist, have almost 
exterminated these onxse powerful tribes. Their 
lands, It is true, hare been in many instances sold^ 
to the whites ;; sold ! for /what consideration! — 
acres for b^ds and penknires— <provinces for blank* 
ets, and empires for powder, hall and ram. Have 
they retired before the wave of European population, 
and do tbey now exist in remoter and more happy 
regions, where trader pever came, nor white man 
trod f No ! those who once occupied the eottntries 
which the^wbites now inhabit, lire annthihted ; tbc 
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blast of death bas wilbered tbeir heraSc tbeosaods ; 
as nations they have sunk forever into the ^ve, and 
their dust is mingled with the fields which we culti- 
vate* 

In our older settlements, especially in ihe Atlantic 
cities, Aey are now almost as rarely seen, as a white 
man in Tpmbuctoo, and the few who remain, are 
iDiserablei blighted remnants of 4heir ancestors, par- 
alyzed and consumed by strong drink, squalid in 
poverty and filth, and sunk by oppression and eoo- 
tempt. 

Are there any tribes that retain tbeir former e)er 
vation? A few of them remain in the forests of the 
west and of the north, and some of them find their 
way to the cities of Canada. In the streets of 
Montreal, we saw numbers of these people who bad 
come down from the north west, and tbeir appear- 
ance (although even they cannot refrain from intox- 
ication) is such, that one who had never seen any 
but the miserable beings who stagger about our At- 
fantic tQwns, would hardly conceive that they be* 
longed to the same race. Most of them, (females 
as well as males,) are dressed in bhU) cloth panta- 
loons, with a blue robe or blanket, thrown graceful- 
ly over the shoulder, and belted with a scarlet or 
party coloured girdle, around the waist. They 
wear hats with lace and feathers, and have a supe- 
rior port, as if still conscious of some elevation of 
character. But these ill-fated nations will become 
extinct, notwithstanding the efiTorts of benevolent 



ittdividutby especially as maniftsted hj the estab- 
lisbmeius formed id the soath-western parts of the 
United States, to christianize and civilize them ; and 
a heavy reckoning rests on the heads of the civilized 
commuQittes in America, for tl>eir cruel treatment of 
the American Aborigines, and of the not less injur* 
ed Africans. 



PLOUGHING MATCH. 

' Within a few years, serioa9 efforts have been 
made in Canada, to encourage its agriculture.r— 
Colonel Ogilvy, one of the British CommissionerSi 
respecting the boundaries,* was among the first to 
encourage agriculture* The late Governors Sber- 
brook and Richmond, are also mentioned with 
great respect, as distinguished patrons of the same 
important interests. - 

A society is now organized in Montreal, for the 
same purpose, aud at their instance, a ploughing 
match was set 5n foot ; it occurred the day after 
our return from Quebec, and I rode out to see it. 

Twelve pairs of horses, geared after the English 
manner, dragged as many ploifghs, each moving in 
its appointed portion of a large smooth meadow. 
Some of the ploughs were made entirely of iron, 
and had t very light and neat appearance. The 

* The news of whose anfortanate ilealb, while engaged in the 
discharge of the duties of that trust, reached Montreal while we 
were there, and created a itroog sensation of grie£ 
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ploaghioi; was rery irell p6f4iMriii€d-<^the /urrowi 
were almost fnatiMiiiftlieaHy strait, and the turf was 
baodsotiieiy laid over. 1 was iDfermed that there 
were three premiums, the highest fortj dolkrs, and 
that they were granted both to excellence and speed 
combined. 



AGRICULTURAL DINNER. 

A great dinner was provided at the Mansion 

Boose where we lodged, and the friends of agricut 

ttire assembled, to partake of its fruits. Dining in 
support of ones country', and of ila important inter* 

ests, is a method of evincing patriotism, so general* 
ly approved, that it rarely wants adherents. Nearly 
forty gentlemen were assembled oo the present oc* 
casion, and among them were some of -^he princi* 
pal people for wealth and influence. 

The dinner hour in Quebec and Montreal is five 
o'dock, but as it is always five till it is wi^ the time 
of sitting down is usually delayed to near the latter 
hour, and dinner is actually served, for the most part, 
between six and seven o'clock. By invitatioti we at- 
tended, and in the present instance, sat down at seven 
o'clock ; the dinner, however, with all its appends* 
ges, was not bver iSl the next day ; viz. till be* 
tween twelve and one o'clock in the morning* I 
need hardly say, that we did not sit it out ; we 
stayed however long enough, to see the peculiari* 
ties of a great dinner in Montreal. 
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The tables were laid in a room of fifty feet iti 
length, and we marched into it, to the music of a 
considerable band — piping and drumming, the fa- 
vourite air, " speed the plough.^'* 

A large transparency, occupying the space from 
the ceiling of a lofty room, nearly to the floor, ex* 
hibited, behind the chair of the President, a view of 
Montreal and of its beautiful mountain. 

The table was spread and decorated ia a tety 
handsome manner, aod all the meats,, poultry, wild 
fowl, and vegetables, which are in season in the 
United States, at this lim e were bid before us, in 
the greatest perfectioa, both in the articles them* 
selves and in the cookery. The desert was equal- 
ly handsome, and of ike same kind as is usual in 
the United States. Who, however, that is unao- 
quainted with Canada, would expect to see the.finest 
cantelopea, and the most delicious grapes, the pro<- 
duceof the eouotry, and tfaatio the middle of Oc- 
tober? The grapes are raised in the open air, 
but in winter the vines are not only covered with 
straw, as with us. but with clay more than a foot 
thick, Rnd in the summer, a great proportion of 
the leaves, except near, the cluster, is taken off, 
and the vines are prevented from runnings by twist* 
ing them. Peaches from the Genesee country, were 
on the table, but they were not particularly good | 
apples, however, cantelopes, and grapes ofthejintit 
kind, and in the greatest proftaion^ have been 
constantly before us in Canada^ and have formed a 
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part of almost every desert, evea in the public 
hoases and in the steam boats. '^ All the usual 
garden fruits, as gooseberries, currants, strawberries, 
raspberries, peaches, apricots and plums, are pro- 
duced in plenty, and it may be asserted truly in at 
much perfection as in many southern climates, or 
even in greater.'' * It is said that the orchards pro- 
duce apples not surpassed in any country. 

The agricultural productioM of the country are 
Tery fine ; in no respect inferior to those of the 
Unked States, and they are evidently raised, ia 
Lower Canada, in ^reaterprofution, and with great- 
re ease, than with us. The market in Montreal, is 
excellent — ^it contains, accoiding to the seasoa, all 
kinds of meats, with abundance of fowl, game, fisi^^ 
«nd vegetables, in fine order. 

The fine champaign country, which occupies so 
large a part of Lower Canada, ir exceedingly fer- 
tile^ and, although we are accustomed to consider 
the climate as vety «evere, it is evidently very 
healthy ; with the contrivances which exist here, 
for producing and preserving heat, and for excluding 
cold, the climate is, by all accounts, very comforta* 
ble ; and it does not appear, that it prevents the in- 
habitants from enjoying nearly every production of 
the earth, which is known in the States bordering 
on Canada. Their potatoes and cauliflowers, are 
particularly good, and are raised with great ease. 

The only article which we have found generally 
bad, in this country, has been bread. The best 
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which we have seen, has been only tolerable, aodL 
most of it has been so sour, dark coloured, and bit- 
ter, that it took some time to reconcile as to it in any 
degree. We were, beyond measurei astonished 
at the badness of this article, especially as it is so 
good in England, and in the cities of the United 
States, and as so many of the Canadians are perfect- 
ly acquainted with both countries. 

This public dinner was conducted with great de- 
corum and civility. 

After dinner, toasts were drunk, with music ; the 
great personages of the empire, and of the North- 
American colonies, were, of course, toasted, and va- 
rious sentiments were given inhonour of agriculture. 
Most of them were drunk* standing, and with 
cheers, three, six or nine, according to the intensity 

* There was one circamstanoe in this dinner, which I have not 
ebewbere noticed. When the toasts were to be cheered, the 
Yiee^Prendent, after riting, (and the compsny with him,} cried 
<mt,,Ter]r load, and^with rery distinct articulation, and strong em- 
phasis, and a pause between the words— hip ! hip ! hip !— hur- 
ra ! hurra ! now ! now ! now h urra ! a gain ! again ! 

again! — hurra! — hip ! hip !—— hurra ! hurra ! hurra ! ftc— -the 
company repeating only the hurra^ to which the other words ap- 
peared to be only a watch word, that all might join in the hurra 
at once. Since this dinner, 1 am told by an Englishman, that this 
ceremonial is not uncommon at set formal parties in England, but 
I neyer heard of it while there. 

A Scotch friend inform* me that this custom is universal in 
Britain, in large PuUic Dinners, partioularly Political Ones. This 
ia'what is meant when a Toast is said to bo drunk with Tkrte 
timet Thtu^ii is never caUod as with us TVee Chetrn* 
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of feeling, or the Ugaity of the pereoiiages, or popo 
larity of the seDtinent. 



The CaDadians appear very loyal, and we caQDot 
be a day id their country, without perceiving in the 
language and manners of the people, that we are 
under a royal government. 

The mansion house, (originally built by Sir John 
Johnson,* son of Sir William Johnson, whose name 
was BO famous in the colonies, during the French 
war89)is the finest establishment of the kind in Can- 
ada, and would be considered as a fine one in Eng* 
land* The house, (as I remarked when here before,) 
is very large, with two wings, lately added, almost 
as extensive as the house itself, and contains ample 
accommodations for public or private parties, for 
balls and assemblies, for individuals or families, and 
is delightfully situated, with its front upon the im* 
mediate bank of the St. Lawrence, where the river, 
and every thing upon it, and much of the surround- 
ing country, is in full view. 



HISTORY, kc. 

After the fell of Quebec, in September, 1759, 
Montreal became the rendezvous of the remaining 
fof«es of the French, and the Marquis VaudreuiNe 

* Who 10 still liying; in Montreal, alttiou^h now an old man. 
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Governor-General of Canatia, during the ensuing 
summer of 1760, macfe eirery effort possible, to save 
the country. But, it was ail in vain. The force 
which General Amherst con^mandedy was totally 
saporior to all that the French General could mus- 
tor. It WBs not, however, till September, that the 
Gontiuest of Canada was fully accomplished* On 
the sixth of that month, General Amherst, with an 
lAtmy of more than ten thousand men, landed at La 
Cfainej on the island of Montreal, having prosecuted 
his enterprise, under very great hardships and diffi* 
culties,' through the wilderness, from Schenectady 
to Oswego, and down Lake Ontario, and the rapids 
of the St. Lawrence ; on the same day. General 
Murray arrived with his army, from Quebec, and 
the day after. General Haviland, with another ar- 
my from Lake Champlain, appeared at Longueil. 
Thus, by a singular concurrence, (devoutly regard- 
ed Bt the time, by the good people of the English 
colonies,' as pecuiiarly the result of tHe favouring 
providence of God,) three powerful armies, amount- 
ing to more than twenty thousand men, arrived, al- 
most at the same hour, from regions widely remote, 
and after encountering peculiar, and great difficul- 
ties. 

Nothing remained for the Marquis de Vaudreqille, 
surrounded, as he was, by an overwhelming force, 
but to capitulate. Accordingly, on the eighth, ho 
surrendered his army prisoners of war, and with 
them, the whole of Canada and its dependcncieSf 

33 
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The most honourable terms were graiited to hiin, 
in consequence of the signal gallantry, talent, perse- 
verance, and patriotism, which he had displayed. 
<^ Thus, in little more than a century and a half 
from its first settlement, in the sixth year of the 
war, after six* general battles, this vast country was 
completely conquered by the conjoined armies of 
Great Britain and her colonie8.''t 

Montreal was taken by General Montgomery, oo 
the thirteenth of November, 1775, but without op- 
position, except that a little before, Governor 
Carleton had been defeated at Longueil, by Colo- 
nel Warner, an event which prepared the way for 
the downfall of St. Johns, and of Montreal itself. 

This city has been, more or less, concerned in 
all the wars of this country, since its foundatioo; 
but, I am not informed that^ny very memorable bat- 
tle has been fought in its vicinity. It was never 
very strongly fortified, and, at present, there is not 
even the appearance of fortification ; the old walls 
and forts having been levelled, and even: the Ctta* 
del-Hill, an artificial mound of commanding eleva- 
tion, which, with vast labor^ the French had erected 
in the midst of the city, they are now in the act of 

* Those of Lake George, Ticonderoga, Niagara, MontmoreDcif 
Quebec and Sillery. 

t Trambuirs H istory of Connecticut. 



L.. 
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removing, to make room for a reservoir of water** 
As at Quebec, I observed great piles of heavy cao- 
noD, but, probably, they have reference principally 
to naval preparations. 

There is a small body of troops here at present, 
and I had an opportunity of seeing some of them 
parade in the beautiful ground called the Champs 
de Mars. There are extensive stone barracks on 
the St. Lawrence, at the lower end of the city ; 
they are occupied by the British troops, but, I pre- 
sume, were erected by the French, as they are in 
Aeir style of architecture. 



CAUTION TO STRANGERS IN CANADA. 

Soon after arriving on the St. Lawrence, almost 
every stranger finds his stomach and bowels deran- 
ged, and a diarrhoea, more or less severe, succeeds. 
The fact is admitted on all hands ; and sometimes 
the complaint becomes very serious, and is said, in 
a few cases, (very peculiar ones, I presume,) to 
have become dangerous, and even fatal. It is im- 
puted to the lime, supposed to be dissolved by the 
St. Lawrence, whose waters are generally used for 
culinary purposes. I have never heard that any 

* I was informed at Montreal, that this was the objeet of re- 
fluoviDg Citadet-Hill ; but a correspondent, since the publication 
of the firs^ edition of this book, suggests that the removal ** was to 
open and extend the street, and not to make room for a referroir 
•f water." 
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chemical extmiimtion of the waters has beeo per« 
formed, but it is evident that it contains somethiog 
foreign, because it curdles soap. It is said that 
boiling makes it harmless. The same thing i» as- 
serted of the waters of Holland, which produce 
similar effects upon strangers. I have experienced 
these effects both in Holland, and in Canada ; and Mr* 

W was, in the latter country, more severelj 

afiected than mjself. 

Strangers from the United States^ coming here, 
should be very cautious of their diet, especially as 
the hours are so different from those that prevail 
in most of the States, and as tbejr are even much 
later than those of our cities^ The late dinners, 
and the convivialitj of Canada, subject a stranger^ 
(especially from the eastern States,) to be eating 
meats and drinking wine, when he usually drinks 
tea, and his stomach has been, perhaps, before en* 
feebled by fasting, and is then enfeebled agf^tn by 
i:epletion« The sour bread also appears to have its 
share in producing a derangement of the stomach. 



PECULIAR MODE OF EXTRACTING TEETK 

Severe suffering from my teeth, while tq Mon- 
treal, obliged me to resort to the usual painful rem- 
edy. It was rendered, however, in the present in- 
stance, much less distressing than common, by a 
mode of extraction, which I have never seen prac- 
tised elsewhere. 
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A pair of strong hawks-bill forceps,, jnent at the 
mouth, gently downward, and then inward, and 
terminating in delicate teeth, is applied to the tooth 
to be drawn ; no cutting of the gum is practised, 
nor any preparation, except simply to place a small 
piece of wood (pine is commonly used,) between 
the forceps and the jaw, and close to the tooth ; 
this stick is the prop — the tooth is. the weight to be 
lifted, and the hs^nd applies the power just at th^ 
end of the lever, tbat is, at the other end of the for- 
ceps* The pressure is applied downward, if it be 
the lower jaw— upward, if it be the upper jaw, and 
the tooth (without any jthing.of that horrible crash 
which attends the usual mode of extraction, without 
prying against the jaw, and thus creating danger of 
breaking it, besides producing much pain by the 
pressure on the ^ides of the socket,) is lifted per- 
pendicularly from its bed ; there is no other vio- 
lence than to break the periosteum, and the coq- 
necting Yessels aD|i nerves, and the thing is efiect* 
ed with comparatively little pain. Wh^n it is de- 
sired simply to cut a tooth off, in order to plug it, 
it is necessary only to com]press the instrument, 
without prying. 

4 

It may be supposed that the pressure against the 
jaw, by the prop, must be painful ; on the contrary, 
it is not felt, because the action and re-action are 
exactly equal, between the pressure on the jaw 
and the resistance of the tooth. Dr. Fay, from 

33*' 
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Yefindnt, is die penon who operates in ibis ingen- 
tous manner.* 



CATHOLIC WORSHIP. 

' This worship is fully maintained in Canada. It 
is said that the Catholics of this country eren laj 
claim to a greater degree of purity and strictness, 
than those of old France. In other Catholic coun- 
tries, they go from the church to the theatre, but 
it was stated to us in Montreal, that the Catholie 
priests do not permit their people to attend the 
theatres, and that it is Yery rare that a Catholic is 
seen in them in Canada. 

. We visited numbers of their houses of worship, 
and, even in their villages, these houses are deco<- 
raled with pictures, and considerably ornamented 
in their finishii^* We never entered one of them, 
without finding people at their devotions. They 
cross themselves with holy wafifer, and then, with 
much apparent seriousness, repeat their prayers 
silently, moving their lips only. As in other Cath* 
olic countries, the people here are said to be rety 
ignorant of the scriptures, but of this I can say 
nothing from personal knowledge* 

The Catholic cathedrals at Montreal and Que- 
bec, are splendidly ornamented with a profusion of 
pictures, images and gilding, and the dresses worn 

* I am aware that Uie thing haa bstii attempted in other aiodet, 
im I believe in none lo aiuple and efleetual. 
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by the ecclesiasties tnil attendants in the cathedral 
in Montreal, are very showy and costly, being com* 
posed of silk, Curioasly embroidered, and flowered 
with many colors, and with gold* There was wor« 
ship at this cathedral, before the hour of the Pro* 
testant service, and we were present a part of the 
time. The building ift very lai^e, but it was crowd- 
ed to overflowing ; ey^ety alley and nook was filledi 
and the utmost attention and seriousness appeared 
in the congregation. The preacher pronounced a 
discourse* in French, in a very animated and im- 
pressive manner, and it was considered as an elo- 
quent performance, and in very good classical 
French. His private character also was said to be 
excellent* 

Nine tenths of all the population here are Cath^ 
olics, and, in every village, the crass is seen dis- 
played in sonpe conspicuous place ; it is commonly 
made of wood, and is frequently surmounted by ft 
crown of thorns. The Oatholic clergy of Canada 
are highly spoken of by the ProtestftRts, and, aK* 
though ihtte may be exceptions, they are safd gen* 
erally to exert a salutary influence over the com- 
mon people. Articles of property which have been 
stolen, are frequently returned, unsolicited, to the 
proper owners, and that through the intervention of 
the priests. 

* Hia object was to recommttid tht •xample of Christ 16 the 
imitatioii of hif audience. 
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The Catholic Church in Caaada is opulent, lu 
principal source of revenue is from the lodes el 
venteij or fines of alienation, which is a certain per 
centage on the sale of real estate. It was stated to 
us as being in Montreal eight per cent, on the sales 
of all real estates in the seigniory ; that is, in the 
whole island, which is thirty miles long by ten and 
a half wide. The Catholic Church* is the seignieur 
to this seigniory. The per centage is paid by the 
purchaser, and is repeated every time the estate is 
sold. This enormous charge is notf however, fully 
enforced.; the clergy ^re glad to compound for five 
per cent, and it.is^ven, in some instances, evaded 
or refused altogether, and I believe it is rarely en- 
forced by law, although it is understood that the 
right is complete. Perhaps the clei^ may feel 
a delicacy in prosecuting an unpopular claimi under 
a government, which, although it protects them 
fully in their rights^ and exercises towards them a 
perfect toleration, is of a .di0e«^nt religious order. 
It is a straiige &ct, not only that the Catholics of 
Britain and Ireland, but even other sectaries from 
the established church, do not experience, at home, 
.any thing like the toleration which is enjoyed by the 
Catholics in Canada; rather, it would almost seem 
'as if the latter were, in Canada, the ^t^blished 

• Bouchette states that this property belongs to the Seminarj 
•f St. Sulpice, but this is, I suppose, only another name for its 
belonging^ to the clergy, >xrho are the fathers and directors of the 
inttittttisB. 
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church still, and that the Protestant Episeopal, and 
other denominatioiis, were the tolerated sects. Tha 
present Speaker of the House of Commons in Low* 
er Canada^ is a Catholic. 

I have already remarked that we attended wor« 
ship in a yery large Kpiscopal Church recently 
erected, and although the building does honour to 
Montreal, .it was by no means so well filled as the 
Catholic Cadiedral. 

Indeed, it ia wonderfiil that sixty years of sub- 
jection to a foreign foy^et have not done more to 
weaken thei. French establishments and institutions 
in Canada. Tbey not. only remain for th^ most 
fiarty but seem, in jnany instances, to have gained 
vigor, and evefy thing still bf an a thousand times 
more the appearance of a French than of an £i^* 
jtsh country. This is not m^o^re apparent in any 
thing, than in the gisneral prevalence of 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

This is altogether the pr^'ailing tongue 4»f the 
towns, and the invariable language of the villages* 
In the streets, both in town and county ;r in the 
steam-boats ; in tha markets ; and, in short, every 
where, you hardly ever hear any thing but French* 
All people of business, of education, of fiishion and 
influence, speak both languages ; and we were in- 
formed, that the proceedings of all courts, and all 
pleadings and arguments in them, are cairied on in 
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bodu The comnioii people in tfie Umtdb generall j 
tpeftk both ; mtjxj of those who come to market 
abo ; hot ID the viAiges we more generally foand 
that thej vpcke French only* 

It is conceded, I betieve, that the French gentry 
in Canada speak and write the language with parity. 
We heard an eminent French gentleman, at tfie 
agricaltaral dinner, sing *God save the King' in 
French; hot it is often said, that the common 
French Canadians speak only a spurious and cor- 
rupted French, having only a remote resemblance 
to ttiat of France. But there seems reason to doubt 
the correctness of this opinion. Mr. W , who, 
in youth, learned to speak the French language m 
FVancBj Hot only found no difflcnlty tn conversii^ 
with this' common people-— (and we had considera- 
ble intercourse with them) — ^but he gives it as his 
opinion, that tha French spoken by tbem* is, if any 
thing, more pure than that used by the country peo- 
ple of France, and that it is as good as the English 
spoken by tbe common classes of society in the 
United States. In many instances, the phraseolo- 
gy of the country people was considered as remark- 
ably apposite^ and even occasionally, elegant. I 
have already quoted tbe opinion of Charlevoix on- 
this point ; and there seems to have been, in this 
respect, very little change, since bis time. 
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FRENCH POPULATION— THEIR MANNERS, COSTUME 
VILLAGES, POLITICAL SITUATION, &c. 

Colonel BouchettjB states the population of Low- 
er Canada at three hundred and thirty-five thous- 
and ; and of this number, two hundred and sev- 
enty five thousand are French.* It is, therefore) 
still a French country, and it is surprising^ that in 
more than half a centqry so little impression has 
been made on their peculiar characteristics. 

In the lower province, where they are almost ex- 
clusively found, the soil is generally luxuriant; they 
inhabit, for the most part, the rich alluvial soil by 
which the Sr. Lawrence, the Sorel, and other prin- 
cipal waters, are so extensively bordered. Their 
subsistence is easily obtained — there are scarcely 
any marks o( extreme poverty among them, and a 
mendicant we never saw while in the country.—* 
They are, however, generally without enterprise, 
and are satisfied to go on without change, from gen- 
eration to generation. There is much reason to be- 
lieve, that they^ give a very just exhibition of the 
French people in the provinces .from which they 
emigrated, as they were two hundred years ago. I 
speak of the common people. They are more like 
an European peasantry, than any thing in this coun- 
try : I mean in North America. They are truly a 
peasantry, except that they are vastly superior to 
European peasantry in comforts, and in privileges. ' 

• In leeS, it contained 7000 soals; in 1714, 20,000; in 176&, 
70,000 ; in 1775, 90,000, including upper Canada— JBobc^/te. 
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It IS questionable, whether aoy conquered coun- 
try was ever better treated by itscooqnererB. Tbey 
were left in complete possession of their religion, 
and of the revenues to support it ; of their property, 
laws, customs, and manners ; and even the very 
governing* and defending of the country is almost 
without expense to them. They are said to pay 
no taxes to government, and none of any descrip- 
tion, except a trifling sum of a few shillings a year 
to their seigneurs, as an acknowledgment for the 
tenure of their lands, and a twenty sixth part of 
their grain to the clergy, with certain liabilities to 
contribute to the repair of churches, and various 
other public objects. 

With the affairs of government they give them- 
selves little concern ; and it is a curious fact, if cor- 
rectly stated to us by various intelligent men in 
Canada, that this country, so far from being a source 
of revenue, is an actual charge upon the treasury of 
the empire. 

It would seem as if the trouble and expense of 
government were taken off their hands, and as if 

^Renrarks by a British friend. — Lower Canada now, 1821 
pays iti own Civil List, but all the military astaMishuMnt is at 
the expense of the Home Government : and no advantage of a pe- 
cuniary kind is derived from our N. American Colonies. Even 
the timber has been proved before Parliament to be so inferior, 
that this year a tax has been laid upon it, to make it more equal 
in this respect with the Baltic timber, which is much superior in 
quality, but was excluded in a great measure from our markets by 
a prohibitoiy duty. 



the J vrere left to enjoy their ovrn domestic comforti 
withoat a drawbaek. Such is certainly the appear* 
ance of the population, and 4t is doubtful whether 
even our own favored communities are poliHcally 
more happy. It is evident that the Canadians are 
abundantly mor^ so, than the mass of the English 
population at home* They are not exposed, in a 
similar manner, to poverty, and the danger of starva- 
tion, which so often invade the English manufac* 
taring districts, and which, aided by their dema* 
gogues, goad them on io every thing but open re- 
bellion* 

' Sucif is the richness of the soil in Lower Cana- 
da, that the farmers are said even to be afraid df 
raising too much produce, le^t the price should fall. 
They have so little occasion to manure their 
grounds, that stable manure, as we were assured, 
is, in the winter-'^-even now, and it was much more 
the fact formerly — carried on to the river/ and left 
in heaps on the ice, that they may get rid of it as a 
nuisance ; and, in general, it cannot be given away 
— people will aot remo've it without being paid for 
their labor. Such negligence and bad farming iare 
much to be regretted ; for even the island of Mon- 
treal, beautiful as it is, would certainly be the bet- 
ter for the manure which is annually thrown away, 
and I trust their new agricultural society will soon 
teach the people a bet^tr lesson on this subject, 
and prevent their wasting so rich a treasure. 

34 
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la the costume of the French gentry id Canada, 
there is nothing peculiar. The peasantry frequent- 
ly wear a blue or red woollen cap» falling back in a 
pendant cone, and many of them wear a red or 
party-colored woollen sash around thehr waists. — 
They are very fond of tobacco, and are frequently 
observed smoking with a bhort ptpe^t fvhiie they are 
walking or driving their carts. We were sufficient- 
ly amused, at seeing a common Frenchman driving 
a cart of dry straw in the streets of Montreal, while 
he was sitting immediately before it, smoking his 
pipe quite unconcerned, although a strong wind 
was Mowing the sparks directly towards tbo straw* 
A day or two after, we met another, alsosmakif^, 
and with the utmost sang froid^ sitting tn iht midit 
of his load of straw. 

We visited a number of villages, and went into 
several houses of the peasatilry, besides looking 
into many others, particularly around Quebec,* the 
delightful weather causing them to throw their win- 
dows wide open. Most of the cottages are con- 
structed of 1(^8, nicely squared, and laid up; the 
angles are framed or halved together, tbe seams are 
made tight by plaister, good windows and doors are 
fitted in, the roofs are generally of shingles, the 
whole is tight against the weather, and neatly white- 
washed, roof and all; at least, this is commonly 
the fact on the St. Lawreiy:e. I have already men- 
tioned that the better sort of cottages are built of 
stone, sometimes covered with cement and some- 
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times not. Inside, the honses app€«r very comibrtp 
able : they are plastered or wain^coated, and each 
mansion is furnished with an ample stove, usually 
standi! g in the middle of a large room, or in the 
partition of two, or in the common angle of several. 
There are large out houses, barns, &c* built in fliuch 
the same manner as the houses* 

We had occasion several times to call at the hoos- 
es^of the peasantry for milk^ or something else that 
we wanted. The milk was very rich, and for a 
trifle, was bountifully fiimisfaed. The manoersoC. 
the French in Canada, are extremely courteous and 
kihd ; those of the gentry are of course polished, 
but the common people, also, have a winning gen* 
tleness and suavity, and a zealous forwardness to 
serve you, which, particularly in the villages, dev 
lighted us very much. Even the common '^ om 
J^nsieur,^^ is uttered in a manner so difierent from 
the blunt coldness of our common people, who (re* 
quently also forget the Monsieur, that we were 
much struck with the difference.^ 

The women, of course, excel the men, in all that 
is bland in manner, and obliging in conduct; there 
is also a lady-like self^poss^sion about them; they 
do not appear at all embarrassed, by the questions 
of a stranger, but answer them with the ease and 
politeness of h%her life, without relinquishing the 
simplicity of manners appropriate to their own con- 

* We were treated with much kindoess by all elasies of people 
in Canada. 
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dition. It woirid seem friiin ibe citations which I 
have made from Cfaai4e?oix, that there have been 
in theae respects, no serious changes in a century* 
After our rait to the Cbaudiere, being late and in 
haste, we asked for some miik at a. peasant's door, 
without meaning to go in; the milk was instantly 
produced, but we must not drink it at the door; 
^^entrez Monsieur," ^ eotrez Monsieur,'' was kind- 
hf repeated by the woman of the bouse, and ife 
went in; she seated us around a table, and fumidi- 
cd us with a bowl of fine milk, and with tumblers 
to drink it out of. 

Mr. W ■ was much gratified to find that the 

manners of the peasantry of Canada remained pre- 
cisely like those of France^ Like tlie people of 
the parent eoontry, they continue very fond of mu- 
sic ; we frequently heard the violin in the streets 
•f the towns and villages. At Beauport, we saw 
them dancii^ merrily at a wedding, which had just 
been celebrated at noon day, and the bride and 
bridegroom were walking home, neatly dressed, 
hand in hand, and with a cheerful air; 

There are May poles in most of their villages ; 
some of them are very ^h, and splendidly paiinted ; 
they voluntarily erect them as a 'mark of respect be* 
fore the door of the man in the village, whom thejr 
wish to honour as their best citizen, and gailjr 
dance around them on the fi'rst of May. Thejr 
are very fond of dogs— ;]n the towns, tbey are from 
their numbers, a perfect nuisancot and lately at Que«> 
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bee, a verdict of Bfty pounds, was given hy a juiyi 
for the shooting of a dog by a gentleman at whom 
he flew. The death of the Duke of Richmond, 
seems not to have excited any particular dread of 
dogs* 



Lower Canada is a fine country, and will hareaf- 
ter become populous and powerful, especially as 
the British and Anglo-American population shall 
flow in more extensively, and impart more vigour 
and activity to the community. 

The climate, notwithstanding its severity, is a 
good one and very healthy, and favorable to the 
freshness and beauty of the human complexion. 
All the most important comforts of life are easily 
and abundantly obtained, although the expenses of 
living are high, considering the fertility of the 
country. 

A more correct knowledge of Canada, is now 
fast diffusing itself through the American States, 
since the intercourse is become so eaiSy, and I be* 
lieve few Americans from the States, now visit this 
country, without returning more favourably impress- 
ed, respecting it than they expected to be. It will 
be happy if friendly sentiments and the interchange 
of mutual courtesies shall do away the unfounded 
iiiipressions and prejudices of both communities. 
Commercial intercourse between the two countries, 

34* 
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is also iraportaot, and I presume, mutually advaota- 
geousy and will probably cootiuue to increase. 
The commercial men in Canada are principally 
British and American. 



DEPARTURE FROM CANADA. 

We left Montreal on the mortiing of the four- 
teenth, in a thick snow, which however soon ceas- 
ed ; the crystals of snow were all single prisms, or 
two prisms, united at an angle, and not the usual 
star of six rays. :> The first snow of the season fell 
the day before, when I was on the mountain of 
Montreal. 

The country and the appearance of the people 
between Montreal and St. Johns, on the river Sor- 
el, a distance of twenty-seven miles, are so similar 
to what I have already described, that I find little 
to add. 

From Montreal to Cbambly, fifteen miles, is a 
perfectly flat alluvial country, with a deep rich soil, 
and appears to have been a mere swamp, till cul- 
tivation had redeemed it. The road has been made 
by ditching and embankment, and considering the 
nature of the country, the road is not bad. 

Cbambly is a considerably large town, for Cana* 
da; contains a few good and some handsome houses, 
extensive barracks,* both for infantry and cavalry, 
and a few troops. 

* Erected, principallj, duriog tbe late war, wlien it was a 
grMt nulitary station. 
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There is here an interestiog remnant of the old 
French dominion. It is a square (ort of stone, 
probably forty feet bigb, and two hundred feet on 
the ground, on each of its sides. It has square 
towers, projecting from each of its angles, so that 
every approach to it could be completely enfiladed 
by three tiers of cannon. We were permiited to 
▼isit the inside, which is a square open to the 
heavens, although the walls are so thick, as to con- 
tain numerous enclosed apartments. The French 
military works, in this country are highly respecta- 
ble, considering the immaturity of the country, when 
they were erected, and the length of time that has 
elapsed since most of them were constructed. The 
fort, (or perhaps it might more properly be called 
the Castle) of Chambly has the date 1711, cut in 
the stone near the portcullis. This fortress was 
taken by General Montgomery, in 17/5, previously 
to the surrender of the Fort at St. Johns. 

At Chambly, the river Sorel, which both above 
and below is sluggish, (at least it is so, near its 
mouth and at St. John's) becomes very lively, roar- 
ing over a rocky bottom and forming a pretty, al- 
though not an impetuous rapid* In the only place 
upon its banks, where I had an. opportunity to see 
any of the rocks, they were flat secondary lime- 
stone, covered by slate. 

From Chambly to St, Johns, twelve miles, there 
is a beautiful country, along the bank of the river; 
the population is a numerous one, and in summer, 
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this must be obb of the finest rides that a flat coan- 
try can present* 

Near Cbambly, but oa the other side of the river^ 
there is a large and handsome houses belonging to 
General Christie Burtoni who has there ao estab* 
lishment of mills. 

We arrived in the town of Si. John's in the after- 
noon. We were very comfortably accommodafted 
at Cameron's Inn ; but St. John's is a place io 
which a stranger will not wish to remain long. Al- 
though the country is fertile about it, its appearance 
is mean, dirty and disagreeable. A few troops are 
stationed here, but the ancient fort, which was rery 
extensive, and still looks very venerable, with its 
high earthen walls and falling barracks, is an interes- 
ting ruin. It was captured in 1775 by General 
Montgomery, after a gallant defence, and a consid- 
erably protracted seige. 

This place was an important post during the 
French wars, and even during the revolutionary 
war: the same wastrueofChambly, and both have 
been taken and retaken, although I do not remem- 
ber any very memorable event, that has signalized 
their transfer from one power to another. 

In wandering about the ruins of the fort, I 6b^ 
served the cemetery of the garrison ; their monu- 
ments are boards painted black, and the lascriptiun 
is in white painted letters. 
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October 15.— -At eight o'clock in the morning, we 
left St. John's in the steam boat Congress, ftod air 
though encountering both an opposing wind and 
current, we swept along with great rapidity, in one 
of the swiftest and best boats that I have ev^ seen. 
She is not large, but is fitted up with great neat- 
ness, and every thing about her is in fine order. 

We soon passed the Isle aux Noix, which, as 
observed in the passage down, has also been cele* 
bra ted in the military history of these countries, and 
is now fortified and occupied by a considerable 
force. Troops appeared to be engaged in throw- 
ing up additional works. There are lai^e bar- 
racks on this island, and ntrmbers of officers reside 
here, on this low spot of only eighty-five acres, in 
what appears to be a gloomy exile. • This isiand is 
particularly important to the naval command of 
Jjake Cbamplain, and here the unfortunate Captain 
Downf^'s squadron was fitted out. 

In pasting into Canada, I remarked, that the 
country on both sides of the river, quite to the 
lake, is a dismal low swamp, with only inconsider- 
able clearings and settlements. It is sarid, howev 
er, to be healthy. 

At Rouse's Point, at the confluence of the river 
Sorel with Lake Champlain, we again passed the 
strong stone work recently greeted by the United 
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States to commaud the river, aadl now alK>ut to fall 
to the British goverameDt. 

Once more we were in our own waters, and in a 
abort time passed around Cumberiaod Head, which 
is composed of flat strata of secondarjr limestone. 



PLATf SBURGH BAY. 

The fine capacious Bay of Plattsbui^h was now 
before us, and thci town of the same name. The 
iniportant military events which have oeturred 
here, are too recent and familiar to make any very 
particular notice of them neces^ry* This is still 
a military station, and when one sees the position 
occupied by the British army before it in 1814, 
and contemplates their numbers, compared with 
the feeble force which so gallantly opposed them, 
be is astonished that they did not at once storm and 
carry the forts, and annihilate all opposition. Ev- 
ery one here says that they might, ^h the great- 
est ease, have done it.^ We were on shore, and 
visited some of the works. 

We learned the exact positioo of Commodore 
Macdonough's fleet,- and passed over this portion 
of the bay. We conversed with numbers of per- 

* It doubtless woald hare been ettenpted, Had the fleet beea 
TietorioQs ; but after its destractioOf the aoqaisitioii of the forts 
weuld perha|N have been of Uttie oae. 
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sons who were witnesses of the action, and sonoe of 
whom were on board immediately after it was ter- 
minated. We passed close to the small island, call- 
ed Crab Island, to which the dead.and wounded of 
both fleets were carried, and which was the com- 
mon grave of hundreds of friends and foes. The 
particular details of the scenes of horror which at- 
tended and succeeded the battle — of the shocking 
mutilations of the^buman form, in every imaginable 
mode and degree,and of the appalling display on the 
beach, of so many bodies, dead and wounded, pre- 
paratory to their conveyance either to the hospital 
or to the grave, I shall, for very obvious reasons, 
omit. Even now, their bones, slightly buried on a 
rocky island, are partly exposed to view, or, being 
occasionally turned up by the roots of the trees, 
blown down by the wind, shock the bel|iolder; and 
the buttons, and other parts of their clothes^ (for 
the military dresses in which they were slain, were 
also their winding sheets,) are often seen above 
ground. Long may it be, ere the waters of this 
now peaceful lake are again crimsoned with ha* 
man blood ! 

One remarkable fact I shall mention, on the au- 
thority of an American surgeon, who attended up- 
on the wounded of both fleets. The Americans re- 
covered much faster than the British, where their 
injuries were similar; healthy granulations formed, 
and the parts united and healed more readily. This 
was imputed to the different state of mind in the 
victors and in the vanquished. 
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ANICC0OTES. 

A British officer in Canada, of bis own accord, 
•poke to me ki ihe highest terms of the American 
navy, and of its officers. He mentioned Captain 
Hull particularly, with a frankness of commenda- 
tion, that was equally honorable to himself, and to 
the subject of his praise. He said that an officer of 
Che Giierriere, who was on board of that frigate 
when she was captured by Captain Hull, narrated 
to him the circumstance to which I am about to 
allude. 

It will be remembered, that Captain HuU was 
standing before the wind, a little east of north, with 
aU sail set, when he descried the Guerriere, under 
double reefs, standing on a wind, to the southward 
and westward. The Constitution then hauled to, 
8hortened;>aiI, and prepared for action ; immedi- 
ately after which, she resumed her course before 
the wind, and commenced bearing down upon the 
Guerriere. The latter ship having tacked, so aa 
to bring her bowsprit to the northward and east- 
ward, having her main top-sail aback, and hieing 
about two mrles distant, (that is, at long cannoD 
shot,) Bred her broadside, but it was not returned 
)>y the Constitution. The Guerriere then wore, 
as short round as possible, and gave her antagonist 
the other broadside ; still the fire was not returned i 
but Captain Hull, with his ship in fighting trim, con* 
tinned to bear down upon bis adversary, who, find- 
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ing that he was thus pressed, continued, on his parti 
to wear and to fire, first one broadside and then the 
other; to all this, however, Captain Hull paid no 
attention, but conti nuing to recieve the fire of the 
Guerriere without returning it, pressed forward, 
till he was now very near. The Guerriere then 
pat before the wind, to make a running fight, and 
the Constitution followed on, directly astern, till 
finding that the Guerriere would outsail her, 6he 
spread more canvass, when she gained so fast upon 
the chase, that she was soon enabled to take her 
position upon the larboard side of her antagonist, 
and to "deliver her fire at very close quarters, when 
the mizen-mast of the Guerriere was shot away. 
It was this crisis of the afif^ir that excited so much 
admiration among the British officers. They ima- 
gined, that it was in the power of Capt* Hull, to 
choose whether he would tack, and lie across the 
stern of his adversary, so as to rake her with com« 
parative impunity;— or to shoot along side, and 
thus give his antagonist an opportunity to defend 
herself. The Constitution had, as yet, sustained 
very little damage, and it was obviously the inten- 
tion of her brave commander, not to give his fire, 
till he could come to close quarters. The British 
officers considered it as giving also to the Guerriere, 
an' opportunity of defending herself. '^It was the 
noblest thing (added a gentleman with whom I was 
conversing.) that was ever done in a naval con- 
flict."— The compliment thus paid to the magna- 

35 
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ntmity of Capt, Hull, however gratifying to au 
American, musjt not be admitted, without some 
qualification — whatever might have been the im- 
pressions of the British officers, the opinion of na- 
val men of the first eminence in this country, is, 
that Capt. Hull chose the position, best fitted to 
accomplish his object, and that in no part of this 
conflict, did he give even a momentary advantage 
to his enemy* The result of this battle is well 
kbo^n — the ships continued fighting, at close quar- 
ters, till ttie Constitution, attempting to hy the 
Guerrtere aboard on the larboard bow, shot a head 
and crossed her bows, when her mafn and mizen- 
inaslf felt, and she struck her colours.* 

A gentreman at Montreal, mentioned to us, that a 
public dinner was given at Terrebonne, a small 
town a Ktiie way below Montreal, to Commodore 

* tFpoo pr^phnng the Ibraier editjoB of tliii w«rk, my im- 
. freiiioiM G^incided with tkose of the British oflBoere^biU a more 
minatA examinatioD since, of the cirrumstancea of the action, 
(with the aid of the opinions of some of the ablest naval men in 
this coantryt) has induced me to adopt a different opinion. I 
underfltand, that the speedy hW of the masts of tha Guerriere 
was this eflect of markMmantbipp and not an aoddenial result of 
random firing. The crew of the Guerriere appear to hare been, 
in some measure, disconcerted, by their previous efforts in wear- 
itkg so often, and in firing so many broadsides, and by the 
sini^atarly cool and andiimted manner in which the'Constituticm 
bore down upon them. It is a fact that they firad badly, botb as 
.to rapidity and direction, and often did not even run their ^aos 
oat of their port holes, but tore their own wooden walls with 
t'behr b#n discharges. — 1024. 
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Barclay, after bis signal defeat by Comnaodore Per- 
ry on Lake Erie. Barclay, who was sadly 'cut.io 
pieces by wounds, of which he was hardly recover- 
ed, and his remaining arofi {for he bad lost the ot)br- 
er before,) being suspended in a sling, gave a« a 
volunteer (oast, ^'Conpinodore Perry— rthe brave 
and humane enemy*'^ Commodore Barclay tben 
entered into a detailed account of Perry's treatnoent 
of himself, and of the other wounded and prisoners, 
who fell into his hands; and in narrating th« story, 
be became himself so deeply affected, that the tears 
flowed copiously down his cheeks. The audience 
were scarcely leis moved ; and how could it be 
otherwise, when the speaker, who, but a few weeks 
before, had, without dismay, faced the tremendous 
cannonade of his enemy, could not now, without 
tears of admiration and gratitude, relate his deeds 
of kindness to himself and bis companions, when 
suffering under wounds and defeat. O! this was a 
nobler triumph for Perry, than the victory which 
God granted to his arms! 



Scarcely had we been gratified by the above 
anecdote, when the New- York newspapers, which, 
in our parlour at Montreal, we were cheerfully pe- 
rusing, informed us, that the brave, magnanimous^ 
and gentle Perry, had fallen — not in battle on the 
water, but by a fever, in a foreign land. The news 
would have been sufficiently painful at home, but 
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among strangers, and those who were so recently 
our public enemies, it gave us a severe shock : we 
not only felt that it was a public loss, but we nei- 
ther could realize, nor wished to do so, that it was 
not our own private bereavement. Few men of 
his age, have done more to serve and honour their 
countiy than Perrj, although we must atill regret 
that he gave his sanction to duelling. 



After a rapid sail across the lake, and seeing the 
spot where the Phoenix was burnt, and, at a greater 
distance, the rocky channel through which General 
Arnold in 1776, escaped the purstiit of the British 
fleet, we arrived, early in the evening, at Burling- 
ton, where the carriage was in waiting to receive us. 

Before leaving the steam-boat Congress, I will 
remark, that, under the auspices of her present 
eommander, the younger Captain Sherman, who 
also commanded the Phoenix when she was de- 
stroyed, vigorous measures have been adopted to 
prevent a recurrence of a similar accident, and that 
we were much pleased with his management of the 
boat. 
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BURLINGTON, IN VERMONT, TO HANOVEB, IN NEW- 

HAMPSHIRE, 84 MILES. 

We were on the road three days, and, as it is 
not remarkably interesting, except for its wild AI* 
pine scenery, I shall give but a sketch of it. 

Burlington is one of the most beautiful villages in 
New-England. It stands on a bay, of the same 
name, is a port of entry, and has a population of 
probably nearly two thousand. Rising rapidly 
from the lake, and occupying the declivity and top 
of a high hill — abounding with elegant houses-— 
generally large, and painted white — ^having several 
handsome public buildings, and (the most conspic- 
uous and commanding of them all,) a college, situa- 
ted on the most elevated ground, three hundred and 
thirty feet above the surface of the water; the im- 
pressions which it makes on a stranger, are very 
agreeable, and the more so, as it is scarcely forty 
years since this region was a wilderness* its build- 
ings are, a court-house, a jail, an academy, a coI« 
lege, two handsome houses of public worship, one 
hundred and sixty dwelling-houses, and forty-three 
stores, offices, and mechanics' shops. It is the 
most commercial place on the lake** 

The college edifice, is a brick building, one huD'- 
dred and sixty feet long, from forty-five to seventy- 
five wide, and four stories high. This institution 

* Worcester^ Gasetteer. 
35* 
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was founded in 1791, ander the appellation of the 
Univeni^ of Vermont. The building is common 
dious; it contains about 6fty private rooms, and 
good public apartments. This edi6ce stands in a ^ 
most delightful situation, and from the top of it, to 
which I ascended, there is a grand and extensive 
prospect, although, in the present instance, it was ^ 
obscured bj a fog. The number of students was 
stated to me, by one of the tutors, to be from thirty 
to forty.* It is well known that, in the Vermont 
republic of letters, there is a divisum imperiwUf and 
that the two riVal institutions of iMiddleburv and 

m 

Burlington, have long contended for pre-eminence. 

It does not become a stranger to make any other 
remark, than that, in a state of no greater popula- 
tion, the united efforts of all the friends of learning 
are not more than sufficient to sustain one institu- 
tion, as it ought to be supported ; it is to be hoped 
therefore, that Vermont may, in due time, combine 
all her efforts, and blend her two institutions into 
one. i 

Burlington college has a library of about eight or 
nine hundred volumes, and a small apparatus. It 
is but just recovering from a state of partial disor- 
ganization, produced by the late war, when, for a 
season, the building was occupied by troops of the 
Unitdd States, and Mars put the muses to flight. 
The concession, however, it was understood, was 

'" The namber in Oct. 1623, wu 63 cUumcftl, and 56 BMclieal 

itttdMUlt. 
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not compalsoryy and was handsomely paid for bjr 
tbB general government. The faculty, when full, 
consists of a President, five professors, and two tu- 
tors. At present, there is a President,* one pro- 
fessor, and, I believe, two tutors, who constitute the 
actual faculty of the institution. 

It is worth a journey across the green mountains, 
which occupy .almost the entire breadth of Ver- 
mont, and from which the state derives its name, to 
see the grand views which they present. 

There is in fact, a succession of mountains, one, 
two, three, and four thousand feet high ; not here 
and there a single peak, but a vast billowy ocean, 
swelled into innumerable pointed waves, and bold 
ridges, and scooped into deep hollows. 

There were but few precipices of naked rock ; 
most of the sides of the mountains were in full for- 
est, and the varied hues of the leaves of the maple 
and oak, now beginning to receive the first influ- 
ence of frost, were finely contrasted with the bright 
evergreens. 

According to the barometrical measurement of 
Captain Partridge, the Camel's Rump, twenty miles 
east by south from Burlington, is about four thou- 
sandf feet high, and many others approach this ele- 
vation. 

• The ReT. Dr. Austin— now (1894,) IUt. Dsniel Haakel and 
six professors, including lour in the medical department. 

i Three thounnd four haudred.— Worcester's Oaietteer. 
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The day was somewhat obscared by rain, mist, 
and clouds, which, while they did not screen the 
mountains from our view, added a gloomy gran- 
deur to the scene, and seemed the appropriate drt* 
pery of such Alpine regions. 

Most of the country is still unsubdued by the 
plough. Innumerable stumps, the remains of the 
pristine forest, deform the fields— pines, and other 
trees, girdled, dry, and blasted, by summer's heat, 
and winter's cold — scorched and blackened, by 
fire, or piled in confusion, on fields, cleared, half 
by the axe, and half by burning— numerous log 
houses, of a rude construction, and incomparably 
inferior to the snug cottages of the Canadian peas* 
antry— all these, and many other objects, indicate 
a country, in some parts at least, imperfectly sub- 
dued by man 

Along the Onion river, however, and its branch- 
es, we found much clear, good land ; on the sides 
of the mountarns, many fields fit for pasturage, and, 
almost every where, fine cattle and sheep, but very 
little ploughed land ; every few miles also, we came 
to good houses, and a few villages, occurred on the 
journey. 

At Montpelier, ih a low valley, forty miles from 
the lake, we found the legislature of Vermont con- 
vened. 

Montpelier is a small, and rather neat village, of 
about one hundred families ; the township, in which 
it is situated, contains nearly two thousand people ; 
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bat this plac€ is so secloded, that it seems as if the 
government had sought retirement, more than pub- 
licity, in fixing itself here. It is probable, hower- 
^ er, that it was rather a regard to a central position, 
as this place is only ten miles from the centre of 
the State. 

At a little Yillage, where we attended public wor- 
ship, in a very stormy day, we found a very thin 
coi^regation, but, in-a new house, of considerable 
size, and much ornamented within, although, in 
what would, perhaps, be by some, esteemed an erro- 
neous taste, it was, however, honourable to the 
public spirit of the vicinity. 

Vfe were much impressed in Canada, with the 
devout appearance of the Catholics in their reli* 
gious assemblies, and cannot but think, that in this 
respect, they have the advantage, not only of most of 
the Protestant congregations, in which we have been 
present during our journey, but also of the greater 
part of those, with which we have been, elsewhere, 
conversant, in Protestant countries. 

The Canadian, Catholic seems, at least, to be de- 
vout, while, in our protestant assemblies, bow often 
do we see, if not levity, at least vacancy, languoc, 
and apathy, and how few appear to be, really in ear- 
jiest. If we say that the Catholic is so in appear' 
ance anltf^ he may reply, with a force which it will 
not be easy to obviate, that there is no reason what- 
ever to infer the reality^ where there is not so much 
as the external decorum of worship. 
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The roads were (ood through our whole journey 
to HaDOver, except the effects of recent rains, and 
considering the mountainous nature of the country* 

Wherever practicable, they have followed the riv- 
er courses along the alluvial bottonas, and, where 
they have wound around the hills, it is done with 
great skill and judgment. Very frequently, we rede 
for miles, on precipices, where the descent was, for 
a great many yards dowa, almost perfectly abrupt, 
and a slight deviation woald have been fatal. 

When we arrived «t the he^ht of land, which 
was about sixty miles from the lake, the streams, 
now tending towards the Connecticut, indicated our 
course, and, for six or seven miles, we descended 
with great rapidity, the carriage almost constantly 
urging the horses forward, ahd, at last, we found 
lodgings in the beautiful valley of Chelsea^ complete- 
ly eavtroned b^ mouotaias, wbtqh, bemg free flroei 
wood, and prettily dotted, here and tbere^ with 
flocks of sheep, reminded me powerfully of the 
Derbyshire scenery. 

The village was very neat, wkb one of the best 
inns wfaicfa we had seen ; we were received with 
the kindness of a hooae, and with afanost aU ks com- 
forts* 

The next day, (October 1 8th,) we anrived at 
Hanover, in New-Hampshire, hafviag crossed the 
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Connecticat river, from the handsome towD of Nor- 
wicby* on a bri dge. 



GEOLOGY. 

The geology of the region over which we had 
passed, is simple and grand. About seven miles 
east of the lake, the primitive country begins, and 
the 6xed rocks, running in immense ledges, north- 
east, and south-west, often vertical, or highly in- 
clined in their position, and with a dip generally to 
the east, are principally mica slate, gneiss, clay 
slate, and chlorite sUte. Mica slate is, far, the 
most abundant. In some of these schistose rock^, 

hornblende prevails, but I observed no granite in 
place. Granite, however, in loose rolled pieces, 

some of them weighing many tons, prevails for the 
last forty miles ; there is enough to build several cit- 
ies; it IS very haodeomie, has afine grain, the feldspar 
is white, the quarts grey, and the mica black, and it 
is used along the road as a building stone ; bvl we 
can discern no source whence it was derived, nor 
could I learn that there were any fixed rocks of tlie 
kind in this region. 

I am informed that the famous Ghelmsford graq- 
ite so much used in Boston, as a building stone, 
and which this Vermont granite strongly resembles, 

* Now celebrated as the leat of Captain Partridg^e's very aieful 
and floarishJDg military and classicaf academy, the building; ibr 
which, was in g^o od progrew at the time of my Journey. 1 824. 
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h feood loose, like this, aod that no qaany of h is 
known. 

In Vemioat, these masses of granite have every 
appearance of haTing been brought down from more 
elevated regions, for they are observed in deep val- 
lies, and on the banks, and in the beds of water 
courses^ and on the declivities, and even high up on 
the sides of mountains. But they are rolled and 
rounded; most of them approach the globular 
form, and all have their angles and edges worn 
away. Was this done in the primitive chaotic 
ocean, which alone can afford time for such an 
agency, and may they not even have been trans- 
ported from a distant region, and scattered over a 
country \o Which they are strangers f 



HANOVER. 

Oct. IS*— This neat village, of about sixty hous- 
eS| is an agreeable object to a traveller. It is built 
principally upon a smalt hollow square, which 
is a beautiful green. Most of the houses are very 
good, and some are large and handsome. I'be great- 
er part are painted white, and have that lively ap- 
pearance, so common in the villages of New*£ng- 
land» 



y 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 

This well known, and highly respectable and use- 
ftil institution, founded in 1769, by royal chdrter, 
occupies one side of the square. The principal 
building which is of wood, is one hundred and fifty 
feet by fifty, and three stories high ; it is painted 
white. Besides thirty four private rooms for the 
students, it contains all the public rooms, except 
those for the medicaP lectures, and the chapel. — 
The latter is a small plain building, of wood, stand- 
ing in the position of a wing to the college. The 
medical lectures are given in a separate edifice, built 
of brick, a little out of the square, and devoted en- 
tirely to medical purposes. The building is not 
large, but sufficient^'for a school of fifty or sixty pu- 
pils, who usually assemble here during the season 
of the lectures, which continues twelve weeks, from 
the first Wednesday of October. The building 
would receive more, so far as its public rooms are 
concerned. The anatomical museum is small. 

The number of medical professors is, at present, 
three. There is the same number* in the academi- 
cal establishment, who, with the president,f and two 
tutors, constitute the faculty. The number of stu- 
dents, at present, is about onie hundred add fifty, and 

* If I am correctly informed, one other profesorship if at pres- 
ent vacant. 

t Ang;iist, 18^— This iostitution has recently been deprived, 
by death, of its excellent head, President Brown. 

36 « 
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since the termination of the recent contest, by which 
the old college has been conGrmed in its powers, it 
appears to be flourishing more than before. During 
that contest, and while the buildings were in posses- 
sion of the other party, it is said that they were cod- 
siderably injured: they are not now in the best 
state of repair^ although it w'as stated that one thou- 
sand dollars had been expended upon them, since 
their restoration to their present possessors* 

The library contains about four thousand vol" 
uroes. The apparatus of this institution is not the 
most extensive, but is competent to the most im- 
portant purposes of instruction. There are two 
libraries, of about two thousand volumes each, be* 
longing to private societies among the students. 

There is a separate building for commons, but, 
at present, none are maintained; the students 
board in the village, and many of them occupy 
apartments in it. I was informed that it is op- 
tional with them to have rooms in college, or out; 
but their rooms are, in both cases, visited by the 
faculty, and, owing, without doubt, to the smallness 
of the place, no inconvenience is experienced from 
the fact, that a part of them are in town."*^ 

* It is nnderstood that this Institution has fiouriehed, and con- 
tinues to do so, under the Presidency of the Rev. Mr. Tyler ; but 
I have DO document at -band, from which to state the number of 
the students, or of the faculty.— 1824. 
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RIDE DOWN CONNECTICUT RIVER. 

Oct. 19»-^We passed down the New-Hampshire 
side of the river, eighteen miles, and then crossed 
into Vermont, at the beautifu] iown a( Witidsqr, 
tsontainiog two thousand seven hundred fifty-seven 
inhabitants.^ 

There wad nothing particularly interesting in the 
intervening country. Windsor is built upon two 
principal streets, parallel to each other, and to the 
jiver, and, in the lower stteet, shews something of 
Ihe bustle ef business ; the upper street is very 
quiet, and both are ornamented by very handsome 
bouses, many of them of brtck, giving an air of dig- 
nity and elegance to a small town. There are also 
two handsome churches, a court*house, an acade- 
my, and a state's prison. 

The town has a magnificent hack ground, in the 
high mountain Ascutney, measusing three thousand 
three hundred and twenty feet above the sea, and 
two thousand nine hundred and three, above the 
surface of the river.f The form of the mountain is 
handsome, and presents naked rocks at its summit. 

Frc»ii Windsor, we passed down the Vermont 
side of the river, to Charlestown, where we again 
crossed into New-Hampshire. 

* Worcester's Gazetteer. 

t According; to Captain Partri<%e*8 measarement^ 
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We saw, on oar ride, the establisment of Mr# 
Jarvis, formerly a consul abroad* He has a very 
extensive farm, and an entire village, named Weth- 
ersfield, is owned by him, and occapied by his ten- 
ants. We passed the night at Charlestown. 

This is another village remarkable for beauty. 
It is built upon one street, which is very wide, and, 
for nearly a mile, the houses are placed at distan- 
ces, convenient both for neighborhood and accom- 
modation. 

Here, as at Windsor, a large proportion are very 
handsome, and there is an extreme degree of neat- 
ness in the fields, gardens, and door yards. The 
verdure being still fine, notwithstanding the period 
of the year, was charmkigly con traced with the 
brilliant white of the houses. 

From Hanover to this place, the river Connectf- 
cut flows in a narrow channel^ in most places so 
confined by very high ground, and sometimes by 
mountains, that it seems to run in the only possible 
place, and the channel appears as if it had been 
cut by art, and laid with exquisite skill, through an 
an almost impervious country. Rarely do the pre* 
cipitous banks retire, so as to leave any meadows, 
or flat lands upon the border, and the country ap- 
pears not remarkably fertile. The pines still oc- 
cupy a considerable portion of it, but most of the 
large ones are cut away ; here and there an ancient 
tree still raises its head to the winds, and towers 
above its compeers. In many parts of this region. 
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rery formidable fences are made by pulKng up the 
stumps of the gigantic pine trees, and arranging 
them in a row, with their roots interlocked. 



GEOLOGY.; 

• 

The geology of this district is very simple. At 
Hanover, the rocks appear to be a variety of gneiss, 
with so large a proportion of hornblende, as to be- 
come almost hornblende sla^e; and doubtless, in 
some instances, they become decidedly that rock; 
distinct veins of crystallized hornblende intersect 
the rock, and it abounds in garnets remarkable for 
beauty ; their angles are extremely well defined — 
their surfaces highly polished, and their color al* 
most as fiiie as that of the Spinelle Ruby. I have 
seen no such garnets, from the rocks of this coun- 
try. 

From Hanover, we pass along in the direction of 
the ledges of rocks, which form the hills bounding 
the river ; we no longer cross them, as in travelling 
over the Green Mountains, and it is not always 
easy, in driving rapidly by, or with the opportunity 
of only a very hasty examination, to pronounce con* 
fidently^on their nature." 

This may, however, be said, without hazard, that 

they are all primitive slaty rocks, generally highly 

inclined, or vertical. 

36* 
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Leaving Cbarlestown, we passed by Ussricb and 
extcQsive meadQWjB^ c^flameaeing just below the 
town, and extending n^rlj tt^ Bellows Falls, a dis- 
tance of eight mi ies. Thej were still very verdant, 
and rich in herds of fine cattle. 



BEUX>WS FALLS. 

This place is worth visiting, both for its bold and 
picturesque scenery, and for the interesting nature 
of its mineralogy and geology. 

On approaching Bellows Falls from tlie northj 
the traveller is first struck by the elegant appear* 
ance of the small village of Rockingham, situated 
on the Vermont side of the river, upon ground 
pleasantly elevated. A neat church, semi-gothic, 
and several seats of gentry, who have clustered 
about these falls, are finely contrasted with the 
wildness and rudeness of the 3urrounding scenery. 
On the New-Hampshire side, a very high ridge of 
mountain rock, I presume five or six hundred feet 
above the level of the river, forms its immediate 
barrier, there being only just room for a narrow 
road between it and the'Conuecticut. Immediate- 
ly at the foot of this frowning and impending moun- 
tain, is an elegant establishment, belonging to a 
gentleman who seems not to feel what every ob- 
server must dread, that his house may be crushed 
by falling rocks. 
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• Bellows Falls are tery mach ai^like any thiog of 
the kind which we hive s^en od our journey. They 
are rather a grand and violent rapid than a cataract, 
properly so called ; for, in no place that I saw, did 
the water fall perpendicularly for any great distance. 
The river is, at this place, very much compressed 
between ledges of rocks, and, for nearly a quarter 
of a mile, it is hurried on with vast rapidity, and 
tamult, and roaring. In the whole, it falls fifty 
feet,* before it becomes again placid. 

The bridge, which stands immediately over the 
falls, and at the most rapid, that is to say, at the 
narrowest place, is a hand&ome object* Its founda* 
tion is literally a rock, for it is erected not only 
upon the precipices which form the banks, but up- 
on the very ledges which interrupt the course of 
the river, and rise calmly out of the turbulent scene 
that surrounds them. This is said to have been 
the earliest bridge erected over the -Connecticut, 
and the view of the falls from it is v^y interesting. 
The water, which for some way above, comes 
rushing over, and among very rugged rocks, arrives 
in an extremely agitated state at the bridge, under 
which is the grand pass ; for the stream is here 
narrowed into the width of apparently twenty or 
thirty feet, and rushes through with great rapidity; 
4iot, however, in the compressed state described 

* Worc69tcr'8L Gazetteer. 
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by the apocryphal hwtorian of Coanccticut.* 
It is all foam, and both immediately above and be- 
low ihe bridge, resembles the most violent breaking 
of the waves of the ocean, when dashed upon the 
rocks by a furious tempest. A little below the 
bridge, the river is again hurried on, between two 
salient points of rock, in a place so narrow, that 
one may easily toss a ^tone to the other side ; 
the angry surges here struggle through with vast 
commotion, and rise, in white crested waves, the 
very sight of whiclvmakes one's heSid giddy. 

Bellows Falls, as a piece of scenery, are peculiar, 
on account of a certain snugness, which marks the 
entire collection <ff mountains, rocks, and river-tor- 
rent, and handsome houses^ which are all approach- 
cd without the slightest inconvenience, and are 
comprised within a very small compass. On the 
west side there is a canal half a mile long, around 
the falls ; it has nine locks. 



GEOLOGY ANt) MINERALOGY. 

The rocks at this passare sienite, mica state, and 
% peculiar aggregate of mica and feldspar, very 
much resembling ti^iite. The atrata mn in the 
same direction as the great mountain raftges in the 
vicinity, only they are very low ; the torrent ap- 

« 

* Peters : who t;^ys that the water it her* ao denie that it can- 
not b% pieroed by a crowban 



pean as if it had once broken throagb) and very 
possibly there might) anciently, have been a lake 
above this place. 

I would strongly recommend a particular exam- 
ination of the rocks about Bellows Falls. The few 
moments which I had to spend, I occupied in in* 
specting the ledges on the Vermont side, and below 
the bridge* They appear to .be sometimes over- 
flowed, for they contain numerous excavations, evi- 
dently worn by the water, agitating the pebbles and 
atones, and, as long as the floods last, whirling them 
v^ith incessant motion. Numbers of these cavities, 
both here and at the bridge, are of considerable di- 
mensions; some are. cylindrical, others are shaped 
like cauldrons, and are lai^ enough to serve for 
that purpose. 

In the rocks alluded to, there are numerous veins, 
some of them a foot wide or more. . The veins are 
quartz or feldspar, or more frequently, they are 
proper granite veins* In them 1 observed violet or 
rose; coloured mica, and that of a straw yellow; 
feldspar resembling theadularia; garnet; tourma- 
lin both the common black schorl, and the indico- 
lite, and talc. In loose rocks there was ajso abun- 
dance of tremolite and of sappar* There can be 
little doubt thgt a few blasts of gunpowder would 
uncover fine fresh specimens of these interesting 
minerals. 
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From BellowB Falb, we pawed domra to Walpole' 
This is another handsome ^iibge; soibe of tiie 
houses are splendid. 

Putney^ on the Vermont side, ^pteaented notUng 
particularly interesling. 

We reached Bratttefooroogb, at evenings attd 
there passed the night. 

In Dommerglon 1 saw a great cdafte qaarry: the 
strata were vertical, and the excavatioji was like a 
deep canal, so that as I walked iato it, the perpen- 
dicular strata formed a perfect wall on both sides, 
and I trod on their edges. It was a fine exampie 
of primitiTe roofing slate ; arid from this place and 
the vicinity, at Brattieboroagh, ^c. it is extensively 
quarried, and carried down the'river.' 

In speaking of the villages on Coaneoticut river, 
I often use the epithets beautiful, handsome, &;c. till 
ihey are in danger of becoming trite. Still I must 
repeat them with respect to the eastern* village of 
Brattleborough. 

This village is built prineipaUy npo&^me street, 
and contains very few houses or shops that are not 
an ornament to the place* The street is parallel to 
the river, and passes through luxuriant- meadows, 
spreading into an extensive champaign, bonnded 
by the Connecticut, which here, for miles, washes 
the base of a grand moumain barrier, that limits the 
view on the east. This view was best seen in re- 
trospect, as we rose the bill, at the south end of the 

* The other village I did not see. 
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town* Tfaence we saw this moufitain-range, pmb* 
ably here one thousand* feet high, covered with the 
richest drapery of the forest, and stretching away 
to the north, while the Connecticut, gently washed 
its foot, and the pretty village, with its white houses 
and brilliant church, rose in the midst of a rich 
meadow. 

But, the most interesting objectin Brattleborough, 
13 its venerable pastor, with whom, at his pleasant 
rural abode, we bad the honour of an evening inter- 
view. At the age of 75, he has recently return- 
ed from England, his native country, after a visit of 
eighteen months* He had been absent from Eng- 
land twenty-five years, and found on returning to 
bis native town, which, (except occasional visits,) 
be left sixty- three years since, that but one person 
remembered him. Even the monuments of his co- 
temporaries in the grave yard, were so moss-grown, 
that he could not read the inscriptions, and those of 
the persons who had died more recently, be did not 
know. He found, however, many friends in vari- 
ous parts of England, who remembered bim with 
affection. The country appeared to him greatly 
improved, and to exhibit the most decided proofs of 
a thiiving condition ; but his adopted country he 
greatly prefers, and gladly returned to end his days 
in it. 

The venerable man, at «once an instructive and 
delightful Mentok, entertained us with many of the 

^ This » n ooDJectar&merely : I k«ow not •fatiy measurement. 
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• I ' * 

incidents of bis tour, the relation of wbwh was en- 
livened by the moist interesting remarks. 

He is like the aged oak, whose boughs are still 
adorned with leaves, and whose root is still firm in 
the ground, although it has endured the vicissitudes 
of many revolving summers and winters. 



October^ 21 sU — We left Brattleborough in the 
morning, and eleven miles below, crossed the bridge 
into Northfield, in Massachusetts. 

Northfield is a neat village, on a wide street, situ- 
ated on a hill, but the houses are plain ; the place 
had, however, an air of comfort and snugness. 



GEOLOGY, fee. 

In this street, a very interesting change was ob- 
served in the geology. Rocks occurred both loose 
and in place, composed of fragments : they were of 
every size, from a foot or even several feet in diam- 
eter, down to small grains. These^fragments were 
evidently the ruins of primitive rocks ;— -entire pie- 
ces of granite, with all its constituent parts distinct; 
of gneiss, mica' slate, chlorite slate, common slate, 
&:c. were interspersed, and the cement which bound 
them together, was merely the same materials, re- 
duced to a finer state. These rocks are very in- 
structive. Coming immediately after the primitive 
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oouDtry, and indeed in close connexion with it. and 
being conaposed of fragments of primitive rocks 
confusedly jumbled together, they appe&r to lay 
strong claims to a transition character. 

Passing down throagb Northfiehl into Montague, 
we came to extensive ranges of primitive rocks, 
chiefly gneiss ; but in them occurred great beds of 
granite, the first that I had seen in place on our 
whole journey. Primitive rocks continued to the 
upper lock of Miller^s Falls : the canal liare, is cut 
through a coarse conglomerate, compoied of frag- 
ments of primitive rocks. 

The scenery at this place is handsome ; and at 
the confluence of Miller's River with the Connecti- 
0ut, the latter forms a great bow, and looks like a 
lake surrounded by high hii||. * 

Several miles below, we came to Miller's Falls. 
The river runs nearly north-west, ^nd is precipitated 
over the strata, which at this place cross the river, 
and form a natural dam. In the middle of the riv- 
er, the rocks rise so high that they form an island, 
and the torrent is therefore divided, as at Niagara. 
Through the whole width, which is one thousand 
two hundred feet, there is an artificial dam of tim- 
ber, built upon the natural onh. The fall thus be- 
^ comes thirty feet, and is very beautiful in its kind« 
\ It is in fact, a vast mill dam, and is said to be a very 
good miniature of Niagara. The whole scene is a 
a fine one, and was so different from either of the 

37 
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Other falb that we bed seen, that it was an agreea* 
ble additioD* 

The object of damming these falls, is to feed 
with water, the canal which is cut around them, and 
to render the current for three miles above, less rap- 
id. This canal is two miles long, and we rode along 
its bank, to its junction with the Conaeeticut. 

The rocks which form the natural dam aft Miller's 
Falls, are composed of fragments of primitive rocks ; 
but generaMy these fragments are not large, rarely 
exceeding as inch or two in diameter, and general- 
ly smaller than that. The strata have an inclination 
of forty-five degrees, and have every mark of the 
earliest class of fragmented rooks. Are they not a 
yiarie^ of Greywacke f Their direction is nearly 
north-east and south-wtst. 



We crossed the Connecticut again, at the place 
where, by completing its great bend, it returns to 
its usual direction of north and south. 

We now arrived in the town of Greenfield, and 
on ascending the hill from the river, I saw, for the 
first time, in this part of the country, trap rocks tH 
place. They here constitute an extensive range, 
extremely well characterized, and, (agreeably to 
Mr. Hitchcock's excellent account of the geology 
of this vicinity ,"*) form, very ntarly^ the northern 

* Se« American Journal of Science, vol. 1. 
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•xtremitj r^ the great trap ranjes* which com- 
mence at New-Ha^veo and cross completely both 
the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut.'^ 

The fragmented rocks, which io nearly the whot^ 
of this range, lie beneath the trap, I here had the 
pleasure of seeing emerge, at a high angle of ia- 
clination, and at a high elevation, on the side next 
to the village of Greenfield. 



From the hill in question, we had a fine view of 
this village, which stands principally on two inters 
secting streets; has a number of handsome houses, 
and, for a country town, an uncommon proportion 
h{ brick buildings, Walpole also has a number, 
and Windsor a larger number than either. 

Greenfield stands two miles from Connecticut 
river, on a hi^ plain, which declines gently to the 
west. It has handsome churches, a court-house, 
a jail, tfic. 



DEERFIELD. 



Just at evening, we drove over to Deerfield, a 
distance of three miles, through the most luxuriant 
and beautiful country, that we had any where seen 
in our whole journey. This country is the fine al* 

* The Bi^me that, in sketchiog the soenery in the middle reg^ion 
^CpnnecticQty were described early in this volume. 
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luvial region, iotersected bj the Deerfield* river,, 
and probablj formed bj it, as the allavial countries 
on rivers generally appear to be. Even now, in 
the latter part of October, the grass is most vividly 
green, tbicklj matted, and rich as the shag of vel- 
vet. The remains of the crops of com, evinced 
alsQ great productiveness, and seemed almost to 
realize the fables of the golden ages. 

We were comfortably lodged in a good inn, just 
in time to visit, before dark, a very interesting an- 
tiquity in this town. 

In the early periods of the historj' of the New- 
England colonies, Deerfield, being for a long course 
of years, a frontier town, was very often attacked 
by the French and Indians from Canada, and its 
inhabitants were frequently slain^ or carried into 
captivity. 

To guard against these attacks, an extensive fort 
was established, including within its limits, many of 
the bouses, and forming a place of retreat and of 
security for the inhabitants. 

In February, 1704, this fort was, by the negli- 
gence of the sentinel, surprised and taken, just be- 
fore day light, and the inhabitants were aroused 
from their slumbers, by the furious attacks of cruel 
enemies, upon their defencelesa dwelling6.t Most 
of the houses were burnt, and their wretched ten- 
ants were either dragged away into captivity, or 
slaughterd in their own habitations, or near them. 
Men, women, and children, were indiscriminatelj 
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slain, and parents saw their little. ones butchered 
before their eyes. 

One house still remains, as a painful memento to 
posterity. . The front door was backed and hewn 
with hatchets, until the savages had cut a hole 
through it ; through this hole they fired into the 
house; this door, which still bears its ancient 
wounds, and the hole, (closed only by a board, 
tacked on within,) remains now, as the savages left 
it, and is a most interesting monument. 

Through the windows they also fired, and one 
bullet killed the female head of the family, sitting 
up in bed, and the mark of that bullet, as well as of 
four others, is visible in the room ; in one of the 
holes in .a joist, another bullet remains to this day. 
This family was all killed, or carried into captivity. 

In the same attack, the clergyman of the place, 
the Rev. John Williams, and his family, shared a 
similar fate. Two of the children were killed at 
the door, Mrs. Williams, their mother, in the mead- 
ows, a little way out of town, and Mr. Williams, 
and the rest of the family, were carried prisoners 
to Canada. 

We saw in the museum, in Deerfield academy, 
the pistol which he snapped at the Indians, when 
they rushed into his bed room. 

Mr. Williams* lived many years after his return, 
and I saw his grave, and that of his murdered wife. 

* The hoase of public worship, in which Mr. Williams used to 
preach, is still staoding in Deerfield. 

37* 
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On the Itftter, is ft verj proper inscription, which I 
regret that I omitted to copy. 



Deerfield is a plain venerable town, with good 
buildings, but not many of them are in the modern 
style ; this circumstance is, however, rather pleas- 
ing, than otherwise* 

Deerfield extends about a mile on one street; it 
has a highly respectable academy, the finest mead- 
ows in New-England, and a very interesting ancient 
history, upon which I have no time to enlarge. 



Oct* 22.— We left Deerfield on a fine morning, 
and extended our ride thirty-eight miles, to Spring- 
field. We followed the Deerfield mountain — cross- 
ed the fatal, bloody (or, as it is now called, muddy,) 
brook, where, on the 12tb of September, 1675, 
Captain Lathrop, with almost his whole company, 
of ninety or an hundred young men, the flower of 
that region, was cut off by the Indians, who, to the 
number of seven or eight hundred, attacked them 
by surprize, when, as is said, moat of the party 
were eng^ed in gathering grapes. 

We rode down to the ferry at Sunderlknd, to ob- 
tain a good view of the Sugar Loaf Mountain^ 
which is so well described by Mr. Hhchcock,* that 

* American Journal of Bdiencfe* 
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I have scarcelj occasion to remark, that it is com- 
posed of conglomerate rock, and that the mountain 
back of it is trap. * 

We crossed through Hatfield, over to Hadlej, 
and thence into Northampton^ where we dined.— 
It is hardly necessary to say any thing of these 
scenes, which are so luxuriant, and so well known, 
that their beauty is quite proverbial* 

Hatfield and Hadley are neat and venerable pla- 
ces, and Northampton is one of the finest inland 
towns in America. 

The great bends of the river here— the bold 
scenery of Mount Holyoke, and Mount Tom, and 
the rich and grand landscape, from their summits, 
particularly from the former, have been often de* 
scribed, and can hardly be exaggerated. 

At West Springfield, we called on the venerable 
Dr. Lathrop, now, almost eighty-eight years old; 
he will complete that age, he informed us, on the 
last day of this month. His sight is almost extinct, 
but his other faculties appear unimpaired. He it 
erect and vigorous, walks well, and his features are 
not injured ; his head is covered with fine white 
locks, and his whole appearance is very interesting. 
He is recently relieved from public duty by a col- 
league; and, after about sixty years of the most 
useful labors as a preacher, is well entitled to rest ; 
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ts a writer of sermons,* be fats been excelled bj 
few io tbts country f 

OcL 33. — We passed the last night at Spring- 
field, which, in beaaty, hardly yields to any town 
on the river. In the morning, 1 visited the United 
States' armory, and was much gratified ; for order, 
neatness, and high excellence, in every department 
— under the able management of Colonel Lee, it 
merits the highest eulogium. 

We proceeded through Long Meadow to En- 
field, and, at the bridge, on the eastern side, I was 
pleased to observe the sand stone rocks, filled with 
the remains of vegetables, bitumioized and carbon- 
ized, and aflR>rdiDg one indication, among many, of 
a region containing coal. This, and the contiguous 
places, should be more attentively examined. 

Through Windsor, we proceeded to Hartford, 
and, arriving there before evening, almost five 
weeks from the time of our departure, found those 
in health and prosperity, who were most interesting 
to us; and, in the retrospect, perceived much cause 
for satisfaction^ and still more for gratitude, that, in 
travelling nearly twelve hundred miles, not one dis* 
aster, nor one serious disappointment, had given us 
occasion to regret the undertaking. 



* Allusion 10 h«re, of eonne, made to Um volmiiM of aenaoiis, 
which he has jntbHshed. 

t This venerable minister of reli^on died on the 31st of De- 
Mmber, 18S0, in the ninetieth year of his aga.— (1824.) 
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REMARK. 

I have said veiy little of the public houses and 
accommodations on the journey. Should this be 
thought a deficiency, it is easily supplied ; for, we 
found them, almost without exception, so comfort* 
able, quiet and agreeable, that we had neither oc- 
casion nor inclination to find fault. 

Great civility, and a disposition to please their 
guests, were generally conspicuous at the inns; 
almost every where, when we wished it, we found 
a private parlour and a separate table, and rarely, 
did we hear any profane or coarse language, or 
observe any rude and boisterous deportment. 



ADDENDA. 

I. Historical J^otictB rtapeciing the vicinity of the 
Lakes'Ckorge and Champlainy and the Head Wa- 
ters of the Hudson. 

The following Dotices, received from a respect- 
ed friend, came to hand too late for insertion in 
their proper places, in the bodj of the book. Be- 
lieving, however, that they may afford useful bints 
to travellers, I insert them here. A few things 
mentioned in this communication} will be found 
to'^be nearly in common with some passages in the 
book, but I have, notwithstanding, inserted the 
whole* 



Between Glen's Falls and Lake George, and 
about five miles from the latter place, where an 
old French road passes, there is a rock of about 
three tons in weight, on which the Indians, during 
the French war, (as it is called,) burnt their pris- 
oners. The rock is split into three pieces, by fire. 

Four miles from Fort George, during the Revo- 
lutionary War, Colonel Warner, (celebrated in 
Vermont,) Major Hopkins and Lieutenant Coon, 
were shot at by Indians from behind a rock, when 
going from that fort to Fort Edward. The two last 
were killed. I saw the place where their bones 
were dug up about the year 1815, Warner and 
bis horse were wounded. He rede off; but bis 
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horse failingi be mounted another, that had been 
rode by one of his companions and escaped.—* 
The wounded horse, after following him to Glen's 
Fails, fell down dead. 

French Mountain is to the right as jou go to 
Lake Geoi^e, and about four miles from it. Baroa 
Dieskau, with two thousand three hundred men, 
landed at the bead of South Bay, with a view to 
take Fort Edward. When be approached Sandy. 
Hill, he gave up the expedition, and turned by 
French Mountain, (which is insulated from all 
others by Dunham's Bay,) in order to take Fort 
William Henry. Here he met and defeated a lai^e 
detachment from that place, two and an half miles 
from it, and threw the killed into Bloody Pond.-— > 
He was afterwards repulsed. See Mantels HistQ- 
ry of the war. 

One mile south of Fort Geoi^, you pass by 
Gage's Hill, on the right, and so called from Colp« 
oel Gage of the Provincials, being defeated lier# 
with considerable loss by the French. 

About a mile from Lake George, I saw ancient 
Unes of defence, for a covering army : ditches and 
cellars on commanding ground. A little further on 
to the right, and close to the Lake, are the ditches, 
ramparts, &c. of old Fort WilliAm Henry, and to 
the left, the plain where the massacre took place, 
after the fort was surrendered to Montcalm. 

There was a garrison of two British Companies 
on Diamond Island, during some part of the Rev* 
olutionary War. 
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Freocfaman's Point, seventeen miles from the 
head of Lake George, derives its names from a de- 
feat of the French during the war of 1756* 

Sabbath-Day Point is six miles from Ticondero- 
ga, and is so called from a massacre on that day 
by the Indians, after a battle. Here are the re- 
mains of two old buildings, or forts, judging from 
the excavations. Rogers' Rock is on the west side 
of the Lake, and four miles from its foot. Here 
the Lake narrows. It is named from a tradition 
which prevails, that the famous partizan Major 
Rogers ran down it, in order to avoid the close 
pursuit of the Indians, and effected his escape on 
the Lake by skates. This place affords a fine field 
for mineralogical investigptfon, and there is, near 
it| a den of rattlesnakes. 

On the east side of Lake George is Mount Defi- 
ance, a high mountain, celebrated for Bui^oyne's 
drawing up his cannon there, and by that means he 
overlooked Ticonderoga, and drove our army from 
the fort. He landed one mile and a half above the 
ferry, on Lake Champlain, on the west side, and 
if he had taken the route of Lake Geoi^ge, his 
chance of success would have been much better* 
The Old French lines at Ticonderoga exhibit a 
strong work, exteAding from Lake Champlain to 
the outlet of Lake Geoi^, and face the north. 
Burgoyoe built a block-house on Mount Defiance. 
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A mile south of Fort Ann, on the east side of the 
road, is the place where Putnam, after being Gap- 
tared by the Indians and French, was tied up for 
burnii^, and when about to perish, he was relieved 
by a French officer, who, it is said, believed him 
to be a free mason. 

Fort Ann was a picketted work, and covered 
about an acre of ground. It is situated just above 
the junction of Wood Greek a nd Half- Way Brook. 
Wood Creek is navigable to this place, and Bur- 
gOyne transported his heavy artiller to it by wa- 
ter. A little below the junction of Powlet River 
and Wood Creek, near the head of Lake Cham- 
plair, on the west side, is Putnam's Mount, from 
whcr ee he repulsed a party of Indiatis, coming up 
in canoes. The stump of the tfee from which he 
fired, is still pointed out. 

2. The pe&ple called Shakers. • 

Some members of the society at New-Lebanon, 
and at Watervliet, having objected to certain pas- 
ages, in the first edition of this book, I have omitted 
them in the present. They were quoted from 
Thomas Brown's work, which had been strongly 
recommended to me as an authority, nor did I 
learn till more than a year after my book was pub- 
lished, that the Shakers denied the authenticity of 
Mr. Brown's account of their society. With the 
controversy between them, and this seceded mem- I 
ber, and with the question as to the authenticity I 
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cern ; — ^nor do I mean, even lo impfi/ an opinion 
on this ftttbjecl, while 1 sappress my citations hom 
him. When 1 cited this work, I 6My believed it 
to be authentic: — but I should consider it as unfair 
and unkind, to continue to quote it, after 1 bai^ 
been informed that the society of wbiUi tbeauttior 
once zotff a member, deny his authenticity* Had 
my time permitted me to mingle with their ceffimii- 
iiity, 1 should have avoided this erro^, aiUI should 
probably have learned that there are works ac- 
knowledged by the society, and publisbtfd wtib 
their knowledge a<nd approbation. At the time, 
I ilid not know this &ct, but hare since be^ pi^t 
by them, in possession of Dumlafj'& Ma^qfssto-^ 
Ohbisi^ sj:coiri> appcabemg and Ihe S^K^Aii? 
View, and I am informed, by them, that an i^rticfe 
recently published by the Rev, Mr. Benedict, in his 
View of all IIelioioks is authentic. Being de- 
sirous to do tbem justice, and neither my health nor 
time permitting lAe to make a digest {roin their 
booksi 1 requested them to prepare for me, a short 
article, on theiir faith iand polity, to be inserted jn 
ihe present edition <of (his book. This request w^s 
complied with, by two intelligent ^embers, who 
furnished me with a well digested manuscript arii- 
6le,but it arrived too late — Ijiatpart of the boojc \o 
vhich it belonged, being already printe^d I tboiigbt 
of inserting it, in an appendix, but, afthou^h mucl] 
condensed, It was still rather lon^ for a small book 
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of travels, ftnd it appeared (as the authors intimated 
in their letter accompanying it,) better adapted to a 
professedly religions, than a common popular 
work. I have therefore communcated it to the 
Editor of a very respectable Religious Miscellany,* 
in which it will obtain an extensive circulation 
among a class of readers who will be desirous to 
receive correct information respecting a subject so 
little understood. 1 trust that this book now con* 
tains nothing, in point of factf wfaioh the Shakers 
will pronounce incorrect — my opinion of their celib- 
acy remains unchanged; and I was not willing to 
modify the expression of my views on that topic ; 
there we must remain, amtcai/y^ I trust, a< variantc. 

* The Cbrittain Spectator, pul>li8hed at New-Hayen ; this 
piece will appear in the Number for July, 1824. I g^ave the 
£ditor leave to omit 'a few pa88ag;efl, and to abridg^e a few 
others, (agreeably to the permission of the authors,) care being 
taken to preserve the sense, and the order of connssion of the 
parts. 
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